~ ized jobs. 
- prospects.is. the private aircraft owner. 


Fifty-fifth Year, No, 50° 


No Mysteries In 


Aviation Insurance; 


' Good Field For Agents 


hag 


INDUSTRIAL AIR FLEETS 


oN oes ee yy 
'ypes 
able and Easily Handled 


By Epwin B. B. Benson 
Manager, Aviation De, 
Rood Livenod Insurance Group 


The aviation insurance business has 
been characterized as a highly special- 
ized and complex field. Some even have 
the notion that there is something mys- 
terious about insuring an airplane. That 
this is far from the truth is evidenced 
by these facts: today there are 90,000 
registered civil aircraft on 5,600 airports 
in the United States; over 500,000 li- 
censed pilots fly these planes; and all 
find a ready market for insutance and: 
local agents to give immediate service. 

The Golden Anniversary of the Wright 
Brothers’ first flight was celebrated in 
1953, and it was about 1928 that aviation 
insurance began its real growth. World 
War II spurred on the aircraft builders, 
to manufacture more airplanes and also 
boosted greater public acceptance of 
air travel for business and pleasure. 
With this impetus, aviation insurance 
has reached new highs with annual writ- 
ten premiums in excess of $30,000,000. 


Wide Variety of Coverages 


Who are the aviation prospects, what 
insurance coverages do they need and 


t 


© buy, and where are they found? Air- 


craft come in all shapes and sizes, from 
single-seat sport planes to 80-passenger 
airliners. The Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration lists more than 100 flying tasks 
that airplanes do beside supplying air 
transportation—spraying, photographing, 
rainmaking, newspaper and mail delivery, 
advertising, to name a few. The civil 
aircraft fleet is divided broadly into 
three classes: private aircraft used for 
pleasure and business; corporate-owned 


_ aircraft used as an aid to business; and 
commercial aircraft that carry people 


and cargo for hire and do many special- 
By far the largest group of 


Private aircraft number about 55,000; 
the per 1e value ranges from a few 
hund ars up to $25,000 with the 
bulk in a class below $10,000. The agent 
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Colonial Life’s 


PREFERRED WHOLE LIFE 
POLICY 


hits the Sales Target everytime. 





not just Low Cost .. . 
but GUARANTEED 
LOW COST 


The COLONIAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
of America 


HOME OFFICE EAST ORANGE, N. J 
RICHARD B. EVANS, President 











AS SAFE-DRIVING DAY - 


SET THE EXAMPLE - 


Young Male Risks 
Benefiting As Cold 
War Tension Fades 


However, Home Office Underwrit- 
ers Cautious About International 
Situation Changes 
WATCH AIR BRANCHES, TOO 


New Impairment Study Brings 
Check on Substandard Clas- 
sification m Adequacy 


By Tuomas K. Dopp 
President, Home Office Life Under- 
writers Association; Vice President, 
Underwriting, Connecticut Mutual Life 


The close of 1954 sees the war and 
military service hazard receding as the 
major underwriting problem. Although 
the cold war is likely to continue with 
us for an indefinite time, probably years, 
there is greater optimism that it will 
not grow hotter and that the possibility 
of World War III is lessening. Under- 
writers must continue to be alert io 
take protective steps should public psy- 
chology or the international situation 
change, but at the same time we cannot 
afford to be unduly restrictive toward 
young men who should be such an im- 
portant part of our market. 

When the Korean War started in Jrne, 
1950, there was suddenly a very sub- 
stantial increase in the number of appli- 
cations and the volume of insurance ap- 
plied for on the lives of young men in 
the military ages to whom the probabi!- 
ity of war service seemed imminent. The 
life insurance companies had to take 
measures for the protection of their 
existing policyholders. The unrestricted 
insurance already in force on the lives 
of young men who might be exposed to 
combat was not a great concern, but 
it would obviously have been unsound 
to permit a great increase in that vol- 
ume purchased just at the time of great- 
est danger. 


Most Cos. Not Now Using War Clauses 


Different companies used different ap- 
proaches to handle the problem—many 
invoking war clauses, some continuing to 
offer reduced amounts of unrestricted 
coverage and a few trying to pick and 
choose based on the extent of actual 
combat to which an individual applicant 
seemed likely to be exposed. 

With the signing of the Korean truce 
a year ago, the pressure relaxed. No 
longer was it relatively easy for agents 
to sell business using the war hazard as 
the prime motivation. The trend to 
normalcy continued through 1954 and 
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DRIVE SAFELY! 





PREFERRED RISK WHOLE LIFE POLICY 
$10,000 Policy Illustrations 
Effective May 1, 1954. Minimum sum insured $7,500. 


Disability Waiver of Premiums also available at new low cost. 





ANNUAL PREMIUM 


AGE 20 


AGE 30 


AGE 40 


AGE 50 





$ 161.90 


$ 216.10 


$ 301.80 


$ 444.50 








20 YEAR SUMMARY®! 
Premiums 
Accumulated Dividends ‘! 
Cash Value 


Net Surrendered Cost 


20 Year Average pn 
Surrendered Cost per $1,000 





3,238.00 


1,149.30 
2,526.30 
437.60 


Return over cost 


2.19 


Return over cost 


4,322.00 
1,552.90 
3,279.90 

510.80 


Return over cost 


2.55 


Return over cost 








6,036.00 
2,144.80 
4,163.90 

272.70 


Return over cost 


1.36 


Return over cost 





8,890.00 
3,078.80 
5,117.80 

693.40 


3.47 








(a) Figures involving dividends apply to policies 


issued on or after May 1, 1954 and are not 
guaranteed but are merely illustrations based 


upon current experience. 


tv) Accumulated dividends (including settlement | 


dividend payable only upon surrender). 


Get full information from your local John Hancock office 
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Jowa State Insurance Department 


By Freperick W. HusBsBeLy 


The Iowa State Insurance Department, 
particularly in number of domestic com- 
panies supervised, ranks very high among 
the Insurance Departments of the 
United States. In 1905 a legislative com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate the 
situation relative to insurance in Jowa. 
Apparently at that time this committee 
first coined the expression that has since 
publicized designating Des 
Moines as “The Hartford of the West.” 
Some 25 or 30 years later on the occa- 
sion of an Iowa visit the late John 
Marshall Holcomb, Jr., impressed with 
the number of companies whose home 
offices were located in Des Moines and 
amount of insurance activity 
in Iowa, made one of his felicitous re- 
marks, saying: “Hereafter we shall have 
to call Hartford the Des Moines of the 
East rather than Des Moines the Hart- 
ford of the West.” 

Prior to 1914 the regulation of insur- 
ance in Iowa was the concern of the 
Auditors of the State who served as 
Commissioner of Insurance ex officio. 
Sixteen auditors of the State served in 
the period from 1857 to 1914. There was 
at first little regulation of the infant 
industry. Under the early Iowa laws life 
insurance companies were specifically 
exempt from state regulations and the 
Equitable Life Insurance Co. of Iowa, 
pioneer life insurance organization in 
the state, was incorporated in 1867 under 
the general corporation laws of the State 
of Iowa. 

The first Iowa insurance report was 
made in 1868 by John A. Elliott who 
was then auditor of the State. In this 
report, a pattern followed for many years 
thereafter by succeeding supervisory 
officers, Mr. Elliott commented on legis- 
lation already passed and recommended 
additional legislation in addition to pre- 
senting statistical summaries of the op- 
erations of all companies admitted to 
do business in the State of Iowa. 


been so 


with the 


The Iowa Deposit Law 


In this particular first report Auditor 
Elliott viewed with alarm the tendency 
of certain companies “to invest in securi- 
ties of a doubtful character, of a fluctu- 
ating sensitive nature effected by every 
change of markets.” He was referring 
to. some of the investments of foreign 
companies. He extolled the conservatism 
of the Iowa investment law which at the 
time limited the investments of Iowa 
companies to “United States Stocks” or 
the stocks of the state and “bonds and 
mortgages on unencumbered real estate 
in the State of Iowa, which exclusive of 
improvements are valued at least double 
the sum loaned thereon.” Securities of 
this type were approved for deposit with 
the Auditor of the State in accordance 
with the terms of the famous Towa de- 
posit law. In the report of 1871, Auditor 
John S. Russell said that this law should 
be sufficient to impart confidence to 
Iowa citizens in the stability and man- 
agement of Iowa companies. 

At first the Iowa deposit law was 
applicable only to Towa policyholders, 
but in the early ’80’s it was made ap- 
plicable to the policies of all Iowa com- 
panies regardless of the state in which 


President, Equitable Life Insurance Co. of Iowa 


such policies were issued. It was only 
after the broadening of this deposit law 
that Iowa companies began to expand 
their business in other states. The Iowa 
deposit law with some modifications re- 
mains in force at the present time, and 


all Iowa reports show the amount of 
approved securities deposited by each 
domestic company with the Commission- 
er of the State. 

The Armstrong investigation and the 
ensuing legislation in New York natural- 


lowa’s Commissioner of Insurance 


Was Farm Boy; Early Experience in State of Iowa Offices 
Before Becoming Insurance Commissioner; 


His Philosophy 


By E. M. McConney 
President, Bankers Life Co. 


Charles R. Fischer, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Iowa, followed the usual Iowa 
pattern by being born on a farm. That 
farm is in Monona County, Iowa. As 
a small boy Charlie Fischer also fol- 
lowed the traditional pattern in attend- 
ing school in a one-room building. Then, 
after high school, he attended college in 
Nebraska. 

In his youth Charlie Fischer grew tall 
as Iowa’s corn by performing the chores 
and learning farming right on the farm. 
After that he went into the banking 
business and later became Assistant 
Director of the Budget of the State of 
Iowa, and for a time served as a Di- 
rector of the Budget. Subsequently, he 
was appointed Superintendent of the 
Securities Department of the State. In 
1939 he was appointed Insurance Com- 
missioner of Iowa where he served two 
terms to 1947, In 1951 he again was ap- 
pointed Insurance Commissioner of Iowa 
in which capacity he is now serving. 

Mr. Fischer has been quite active in 
the National Insurance 
Commissioners, having served as chair- 
man of the Life Committee of the NAIC 
and is now chairman of its Committee 
on Uniform Accounting. 


Association of 


His Interest in Government 


Mr. Fischer served for a time as exec- 
utive secretary of the Little Hoover 
Commission, appointed by the Governor 
of Iowa for the purpose of reorganizing 


the various departments of the Govern- 
ment. 
From a fairly early age Mr. Fischer 


has been interested in Government and 
politics. He served as campaign man- 
ager for Dan Turner as Governor of 
Towa in the early thirties, and, subse- 
quently, as campaign manager for 
George Wilson and the late William 
Beardsley as Governor. 

Charlie Fischer contends that his job 
as Insurance Commissioner is to regulate 





CHARLES R. FISCHER 


rather than to 


may 


even though 
be considered in some other 
states as a “horse and buggy” concept. 
He abhors bureaucracy and frequently 
chides some of his fellow Commissioners 


for their strait jacket methods. 


manage, 
this 


His Homespun Philosophy 


Throughout his years as Commis- 
sioner, insurance companies and _ their 
policyholders have learned that they 


will receive a careful and thorough ap- 
praisal of their actions and intentions. 
His homespun philosophy in appraising 
companies, is, “Do they pay now, do they 
treat their policyholders fairly, and are 
they managing themselves so that they 
will be able to do the same in the years 
to come?” Or, in other words, solvency 
with a heart. 

Mr. Fischer is married and has one 
son, now a teacher in the Des Moines 
school system. 


ly made a strong impression on 
vising officers of Iowa and all other 
states. The publicity also had a pro- 
nounced impact on the insuring public 
of the entire country. While at this 
time no Iowa company was doing busi- 
ness in New York State, the legislature 
of Iowa appointed a committee con- 
sisting of two members from the House 
and two from the Senate to examine the 
subject of insurance and the practice of 
Iowa companies. This report was sub- 
mitted in December, 1906 and com- 
mented, for the most part, with approval 
upon the —— of Iowa companies. 
B. F. Carroll, at the time Auditor of 
the State, in his 


super- 


report criticized the 
deferred dividend plans that were then 
in operation in many domestic com- 
panies as well as foreign companies and 
urged that annual distribution of divi- 
dends be required, but that companies be 
permitted to build up a reasonable sur- 
plus for contingencies of various sorts. 
He also urged that existing surpluses 
accumulated for the purpose of paying 
these deferred dividends should be ac- 
counted for by policies each year and 
should be carried by companies as a lia- 
bility. 

There was considerable criticism in 
the Armstrong report of the salaries 
paid officers of companies. Auditor Car- 
roll in his report published the salaries 
of the five or six principal officers of 
each of the Iowa companies for the 
vears 1905 and 1906 and pointed out that 
these salaries were, for the most part, 
modest, perhaps even niggardlv. Auditor 
Carroll as well as several of his pre- 
decessors recommended the _ establish- 
ment of a separate Insurance Depart- 
ment. 

The [owa laws forbade the holding of 
real estate by domestic companies for 
anv purpose except as may be neces- 
sarv for the accommodation of the com- 
panv as a home office or in the trans- 
action of its business. Apnarently fra- 
ternal and assessment organizations were 
first given permission to erect buildings 
for such purposes and adding thereto 
rooms for rent. Shortlv after the turn 
of the century such a provision was also 
extended to legal reserve companies pro- 
vided such companies first obtain the 
consent of the Advisory Council of this 


state. The deed for such home office 
was also made a part of the denosit of 
legal reserve in which case “it shall 


convev the same to the Auditor of the 
State by deed, such property to be ‘held 
in trust for the benefit of the policy- 
holders or members of the company or 
association, the value thereof to be de- 
termined from time to time by the 
Auditor of the State.” 


Began Insurance Department in 1914 


With E. H. English as Commissioner 


3y 1913, seven years after Auditor 
Carroll had made his recommendation 
for the creation of the separate insur- 
ance department, the legislature author- 
ized the establishment of this office 
effective July 1, 1914. Emory H. English, 
Polk County, was appointed by the Gov- 
ernor as the first Commissioner of In- 
surance taking office on that date. His 
staff consisted of one deputy, one actu- 
ary, four examiners, and five clerks and 
stenographers. At this time new busi- 
ness in Iowa had already assumed large 
proportions as there were 504 companies 
authorized to do business in the state, 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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How lowa Department Operates 


Functions 


lowa vest 


(a) the 


the state of 
Commissioner 
supervision and direc 
tion over all insurance business trans- 
acted within the state, (b) the enforce- 
ment of all laws relating to insurance, 
(c) supervision of all transactions relat 
ing to the organization, 
liquidation and dissolution of domestic 
companies and (d) 
the supervision of 
the sale of all stock 
or evidences of in- 
terest of insurance 
companies within 
the state. 


The statutes of 
in the Insurance 
general control, 


First Deputy 

S. E. Orebaugh 
These broad gen 
eral powers are ex- 


ercised by the Com- 
missioner, or under 
his direction by the 
Deputy Commis- 
sioner. The first 
Deputy and counsel 
is Samuel E. Ore- 
baugh, who has 
been with the De- 


partment since 1944. 


After graduation 
from Drake Uni- 
versity in 1925 with 
an LL.B. degree he 
entered generi al law 
practice in Des 
Moines. He was a 


member of the legal 
department of Des 
Moines for 1938-42 


and a member of 
the lowa legislature 


in 1943 
Mrs. Frances Staf- 
ford serves as sec- 
retary to Commis- 
sioner Fischer. 
The Examinations 
Division 
The specific laws 
relating to the reg- 
_ of insurance 
re administered 
ee these divi- 


sions of the Iowa 

Department: exam- 

inations, deposits, licenses and certifi- 
cates, policies and complaints, rating, 
actuarial accounting and filing, and 
securities 

The Iowa law requires that domestic 


cempanies be examined every three 
years and foreign companies as often as 
the Commissioner may deem necessary. 
A corps of 14 examiners is retained for 
that purpose and it is worthy of note 


that most of these have been with the 
Department for many years. 

Earl S. Magnuson, actuary, and 
Pauline McDonald, supervisor of ex- 


amination reports, supervise the work of 
this division. Mr. Magnuson joined the 
staff of Iowa Insurance Department in 
November, 1951. Prior to that he was 
research analyst for the state employes 


retirement system. Born in Des Moines 
he received his Bachelor of Science de- 
gree in actuarial science from Drake 


University 
Pauline McDonald processes all of the 
reports of examinations made by the 


reorganization, 


Front Row (seated)—Beatrice Johnson, Gwendolyn 
Pauline McDonald. 


Rear Row—Marvin Van Cleave, Laurence Klingler, 


Samuel Orebaugh, Helen DeHart, Kathleen Leopold, 
Absent—Donald Harlow. 


of Its 


Commissioner Charles R. Fischer’s 


Chief Key 


examiners of the 77 companies and asso- 
ciations domiciled in She 
processes all the annual statements filed 
companies 


lowa. also 


Department by all 
licensed in the state, auditing a portion 
of them and compiling statistical data 


and information into the annual insur- 
ance report. With the Department for 


with the 


Personnel 


consisting mostly of negotiable securities, 
was designed and constructed to qualify 
class No. 10 and is protected against 
burglary by latest designed A.D.T. 
equipment and robbery by Diebold elec- 
trically controlled bandit resisting en- 
closure around work room and entrance. 
Lesrinkced pee costing to date in 
excess of $100,000 is especially designed 


Staff of Iowa Insurance Department 


31 years she has served through the 


terms of nine Commissioners. 


The Deposits Division 


Domestic life companies and fraternal] 
beneficiary societies are required by 
statute to maintain with the Department 
a deposit of approved securities in an 
amount sufficient to cover the reserve 
liability under outstanding policies. Other 
than life, stock companies cover only 
their outstanding stock liability and mu- 
tuals and associations maintain deposits 
for the purpose of qué llifying in foreign 
states. A few alien companies maintain 
voluntary deposits for benefit of policy- 
holders resident in the United States 
because of the Department’s facilities 
for handling same. Investments of life 
companies, therefore, compose a major 
portion of the gross deposit which at 
this time is $1,455,000,000 plus. 

The vault housing the investments, 





Riggs, Commissioner Fischer, Dorothy Johnson, Marilynn Goode and 


Earl Magnuson, Leone Christensen, Betty Barber, Frank Callander, 
Mary Smith, Frances Stafford, Emi] Lundahl. 


with adjustable roller shelves for effi- 
ciency in handling all sizes and types of 
bonds. Locks on chests permit of dupli- 
cate to quadruplet control with paracen- 
tric keys. The vault is completely air 
conditioned. Accounting is done by ma- 
chines, each item of deposit or with- 
drawal, partial payments or endorse- 
ments being recorded. Individual daily 
and gross balances are maintained. One 
of the functions of this division is to 
pass on questions of eligibility of securi- 
ties when offered for deposit. 

Donald Harlow is the superintendent 
of deposits. He entered the service of 
the Department in 1920 as an examiner. 
He served as Deputy Commissioner 
from 1921 to 1931, after which time he 
entered other employment. However, he 
rejoined the Department in 1939 and was 
in charge of liquidations until 1945, when 
he became superintendent of deposits 
and a Deputy Commissioner. Mr. Har- 
low graduated from Drake University in 
1917 with an LL.B. degree. Mr. Harlow’s 


Various Divisions and Career Summaries of 


assistant in the deposit division is Mrs. 
Gwen Riggs. 
Licenses and Certificates 


This division prepares the annual cer- 
tificates of authority for all companies 
licensed in the state of Iowa, of which 
there are 850. Other forms of certificates, 
such as certificate of compliance, cer- 
tificate of deposit, 
fidelity and surety, 
etc., are prepared 
and issued by this 
division. There is 
also. prepared an- 
nually by this divi- 
sion a_ condensed 
financial statement 
of each company 
transacting a fire 
and casualty busi- 
ness within the 
state which is then 
published in two 
newspapers of gen- 
eral circulation. 

There is no 
agents-brokers law 
in Iowa. Conse- 
quently, an agent 
must be licensed 
for each company 
he represents for 
each license year, 
April 1. through 
March 31. In excess 
of 100,000 such li- 
censes are issued 
annually, some 5,000 
of which are for 
non-resident agents. 


A dual permanent 
agents’ file is main- 
tained in the De- 
partment, the first 
indicating the 
pames. of the 
agents of each li- 
censed company, 


arranged alphabeti- 
cally by towns and 
by agents’ names 
within towns, and 
the second the 
names of licensed 
agents within the 
state arranged al- 
phabetically desig- 
nating the names of each company they 
represent. Examinations are not re- 
quired of such persons licensed by this 
Department. However, as a matter of 
courtesy examinations are conducted for 
other states preparatory to licensing 
Iowa agents on a non-resident basis. 
Certifications of good standing are pro- 
vided those resident agents desiring 
non-resident status in other states. 

This work is under the supervision of 
Kathleen Leopold and Leone Christen- 
sen. 

Policies and Complaints 


The Iowa law requires that all forms 
of policies must be filed and approved 
before being used in the state. All such 
forms are examined by this division 
before approval. In addition, this divi- 
sion receives and investigates complaints 
against insurers and their agents. 

About 1,500 complaints a year 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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The American Association of 


University Teachers of Insurance 


The American Association of Univers- 
Teachers of Insurance is a thriving, 
active professional organization of in- 
surance educators with a membership of 
375. About two-thirds of the group hold 
active status; i.e. teach insurance in an 
accredited college or university in the 
United States or Canada. The remainder 
are associate members—persons_ con- 
cerned with education and training in 





ACKERMAN 
President of AAUTI 


LAURENCE J. 


companies or who are con- 
cerned with various types of research 
activities in the field of insurance. 
Started in 1931 


It all started in the depression year of 
1931. Dr. Frank G. Dickinson, then 
teaching insurance at the University of 
Illinois, asked the president of the 
American Economic Association to 
schedule a round-table on insurance at 
the 1931 annual meeting of that asso- 
ciation. Permission granted, Dr. Dickin- 
son arranged the program and in the 
process explored the feasibility of an 
organization of collegiate teachers of 
insurance. 

Dr. S. S. Huebner of Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce acted as chair- 
man of that round-table meeting which 
was held in Washington, D. ah in De- 
cember 1931. At that meeting, Dr. Hueb- 
ner appointed a committee to draw up a 
constitution for the proposed organiza- 
tion. Professor Ralph H. Blanchard of 
Columbia University was made chairman 
of this committee. 

At the next annual meeting of the 
American Economic Association, held at 
the Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 
the insurance teachers’ group held a 
luncheon on December 28, 1932. Dr. 
Dickinson was chairman of this meeting 
at which time the constitution was adopt- 
ed and the first officers elected. They 
were Dr. S. S. Huebner, president; Pro- 
fessor Ralph H. Blanchard, vice presi- 


insurance 


By Wituiam T. BEeapLes 


Illinois Wesleyan University 
Secretary-Treasurer, AAUTI 


Dickinson, sec- 
was the associ- 


and Dr, Frank G. 
Thus, 


dent; 
retary-treasurer. 
ation born. 


The Charter Members 


At this meeting, the original charter 
members paid their dues. They were 
S. S. Huebner, Frank G. Dickinson, C. A. 
Kulp, David McCahan, E. L. Bowers, 
Ay sta: . Odebrecht: C,- L..-Parry,.: S: H. 
Nerlove, J. M. Klamon, F. E. Wolfe and 
Ralph H. Blanchard. Later action per- 
mitted all those who joined during the 
first year to be considered Charter Mem- 
bers of the Association. 

In 1940 the by-laws were amended to 
provide for associate members. This 
proved to be a great step forward in 
that it brought into the membership a 
group of persons who, although not uni- 
versity teachers of insurance, were main- 
ly engaged in educational work in the 
industry. 

One of the first items of business at 
the annual meeting which followed the 
formal creation of the Association was 
the election of a number of leading in- 
surance educators of foreign countries 
to honorary membership. This practice 
has been continued, there being nine 
such members at present. There are 
honorary members living in England, 
France, and Japan, One is now a resi- 
dent of this country. 

Insurance Company Fellowships 

Among the association’s major activi- 
ties has been the work of its Committee 
on Insurance Company Fellowships. In 
cooperation with the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, American 
Mutual Alliance, and the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association a pro- 
gram of insurance company fellowships 
has been in operation for the past four 
years. Under this joint program, teach- 
ers are provided with financial aid which 
permits them to spend from four to 
six weeks studying in a home office. A 
total of 63 different insurance companies 
—life, fire and casualty—have partici- 
pated in this program. In 1954, 42 edu- 
cators received these fellowships. 


Another active committee has been 
that on Insurance Teaching Aids. This 
committee, with great assistance from 


has helped to develop a 
insurance forms and 


the industry, 
number of kits of 


other related material. These have been 
made available to insurance teachers 
throughout the country and to their 
students in regularly enrolled college 


classes. It is generally agreed that the 
development of these kits has contrib- 
uted immeasurably to the increased ef- 
fectiveness of college training of insur- 
ance. 


Elizur Wright Insurance Literature 
Award 


In 1944 an anonymous donor made it 
possible for the Association to offer the 
Elizur Wright Insurance’ Literature 
Award for the best insurance article, 
book or report published during the year. 

All publications in the field of insur- 
ance were made eligible for this award 
which was $250 in cash and a suitably 
inscribed certificate. The original grant 
to the Association was for an annual 
award for a period of. five years, After 


his death, the Association was able to 
announce that the original donor was 
George J. Mecherle, founder of the State 
Farm Insurance Companies. 

The first Elizur Wright 
made in 1944 to Malvin V. Davis for 
his book, “Industrial Life Insurance” 
The 1945 Award went to Alfred N. Guer 
tin, for his writings in connection with 
the “Guertin Legislation” in life insur- 
ance. Elmer W. Sawyer, insurance law- 
yer, was the recipient of the 1946 award 
for his book, * ‘Insurance as Interstate 
Commerce.” 


Award was 


Arthur Johnson 


HAMPTON H. IRWIN 
Vice President of AAUTI 


No awards were made during 1947 
or 1948, no contributions appearing which 
the executive committee thought quali- 
fied for the award. 

Clayton G. Hale New Donor 

With the expiration of the original 
grant, a new donor offered to continue 


the annual prize. He is Clavton G. Hale, 
of the Hale and Hale Co., fire and 
casualty insurance, Cleveland. Since the 


new award, the 
been William H. 


“Inland Marine and 


establishment of the 
only recipient has 
Rodda for his book, 


Transportation Insurance,” which was 
given in 195]. 
It is expected that President Acker- 


man will announce an Elizur Wright 
Award winner for 1954 at the forthcom- 
ing annual meeting in Detroit. 

In the fall of 1953, the Association 
sponsored a regional meeting on the 
West Coast. Considerable interest has 
been expressed in a continuation and an 
expansion of this program. 


Association Has Placement Service 


Committee 
In recognition of the growing need 
for a specialized service which would 


help to bring together college teachers 


who are qualified to teach insurance 
courses and college administrators who 
are seeking such teachers the Associ- 
ation created its own Placement Ser- 








WILLIAM T. BEADLES 
ice Committee at the annual meeting 
last December, The secretary is present- 
ly handling the details of this place- 


was viceaaelal in 
a dozen members 


ment service which 
helping to place nearly 
in new collegiate teaching positions dur- 
ing 1954. 


The Association publishes a Journal 
which contains the talks given at the 
annual meeting, as well as contributed 
papers. Plans are afoot to appoint an 


editor of the Journal so that its 


of operation can be expanded as a forum 
for scholarly and_ scientific dineduslinas 
of insurance problems 


scope 


Purposes of Association 
Association are: 
education, en- 


The 


promotion of 


purposes of the 
insurance 


couragement of research in the insur- 
ance field, provision of an open forum 
for scientific discussion of all kinds of 
insurance (the Association will take no 


anization on any in- 
will it be in any 
expression of 
members ;) 


position as an org 
surance problem, nor 
way responsible for the 
opinion of any one of its 


publication of such material as may from 
time to time seem appropriate in for- 
warding the general purposes of the 
Association, cooperation with other 
American organizations interested in 
whole, or in part, in insurance educa- 
tion, and cooper: ition with similar or- 
ganizations in foreign countries. 


Nineteenth Annual Meeting rf 
s scheduled to be hel Id 
at the Sheraton Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 
on December 28. Because of the 
siderable degree of overlapping of mem- 
bership with such other learned societies 
as the American Economic Association 
and the American Finance Association 
the annual meetings of these organiza- 
tions are usually held at the same time 
and place each year. 

In recognition of the 
members, it is a for the annual 
meeting program to devote one session 
to consideration of problems which are 


The 


the Association 


con- 


two classes of 


a special concern of college and uni- 
versity teachers of insurance. The other 
session usually centers around a subject 


both he college 
members who are 
courses. 


of major interest to 
teachers and those 
not teaching college 
Detroit Program 

This year, the morning session will 
be devoted to a symposium dealing with 
two subjects : (1) Requirements for per- 
majoring in insurance, and (2) 
Teaching insurance at an advanced level 
on the “line” basis. Participants in the 
discussion will be Dr. Harry J. Loman 
professor of insurance, Wharton School, 
and Dr. J. Edward Hedges, professor 
of insurance, Indiana Universitv. Dr. 
Charles C. Center, professor of com- 
merce, University of Wisconsin, will 
the moderator. The luncheon will fea- 
ture Eugene M. Thore, general counsel, 
Life Insurance Association of America, 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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John J. Wilson, Jr. 


John J. Wilson, Jr., 
Prudential’s investment 
Canada. Born in New 


is head of The 


operations in 


York City he 





JOHN J. WILSON, JR. 


moved to Rochester and at the Univer- 
sity of Rochester he was captain of the 
football squad and a high jump star on 
track and field team. After graduation 
in 1929 he did post-graduate work at 
University of Bonn in Germany. Follow- 
ing some college lecturing and real es- 
tate work he joined Prudential in Syra- 
cuse aS a mortgage loan inspector. In 
1938 he was transferred to the New 
England regional office in Boston where 
eight years later he was promoted to 
regional manager. In 1950 he became 
investment officer for the Canadian head 
office. 


Mr. and Mrs. Wilson have a_ son, 
David, who is seven years old. Th> 
family takes its annual vacation at Cape 


Cod. 


Winfield G. Saunders 
Winfield G. Saunders, assistant coun- 
sel in charge of the legal work in con- 
nection with investment and corporate 





WINFIELD G. 


SAUNDERS 





operations with Mutual Life of New 
York, joined that company in 1931, 

All of his 24 years with the company 
have been spent in the law department, 
most of it in his present field of activ- 
ity. Prior to coming to Mutual Life he 
held several accounting positions with 
various accounting and business firms. 

Mr. Saunders is a graduate of Har- 
vard College, A.B., 1927. He studied 
law at New York University Law School, 
and was awarded the J.D. degree in 1931. 

Mr. and Mrs. Saunders, who have four 
children, live in Larchmont, N. He is 
a member of Harvard Club of New York. 


Milford A. Vieser 
Milford A. Vieser, financial vice presi- 
dent of Mutual Benefit Life, and a well 


known authority in the field of realty 
finance, is in charge of the company "s 
bond department, city investment activi- 


office. He was 
negotiations it 


and the treasurer's 
charge of all 


ties 
in direct 


Fabian Bachrach 


D A. VIESER 


MILFOR 


the recent sale of the company’s home 
office building at 300 Broadway, Newark 
and will direct the construction of the 
new home office building. 

Mr. Vieser is chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Housing and Mortgage 
Lending of American Life Convention 
and Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica. As a spokesman for the nation’s life 
insurance industry he appeared during 
the past two years before the House 
and Senate Banking and C urrency Com- 
mittee on housing and financial matters. 
He was president of the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of New Jersey in 
1952 and is past president of the New 


Jersey Title Insurance Association. In 
1950 he was appointed by the directors 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 


York to serve on an advisory committee 
relative to administration of real estate 
restrictions, 

Mr. Vieser began his business career 
as an accountant with the Department 
of Banking and Insurance of the State 
of New Jersey. He joined the City Mort- 
gage Guaranty Co. of Newark where he 
Was assistant secretary-treasurer from 
1924-26. In 1926 he became secretary- 
treasurer of the Franklin Mortgage and 
Title Insurance Co., advancing to execu- 


tive vice president in 1931. His connec- 
tion with Mutual Benefit Life came in 
1942 as assistant treasurer and in 1947 





he was elected second vice president, 
becoming vice president in 1949. He 
belongs to the company’s executive 
council which deals with company-wide 
policies and plans. 

Mr. Vieser is a director of the United 


States Savings Bank of Newark, the 
A. P. Smith Manufacturing Co., East 
Orange, N. J., and is advisory director 


of the National State Bank of Newark. 
Also, he is a director of Hospital Center 
at Orange, N. J., and treasurer of the 
New Jersey region, National Conference 
of Christians and Jews. Formerly, he 
was a director of Young Men’s Christi: in 
Association, Newark. Active in civic af- 
fairs, he is a director of Newark Cham- 
ber of Commerce and is a member of 
the Republican State Financial Com- 
mittee. His clubs are Essex, Downtown 
and Rock Spring. 

Mr. and Mrs. Vieser 
Orange and have a married son, 
Milford Vieser. Mrs. Vieser was 
Kniep of East Orange, N. J. 


live in West 
William 
Vera 


Gaylord C. Weir 
Gaylord C. Weir, financial secretary of 
Connecticut Mutual, has spent his entire 
business career with that company. Born 
in Glastonbury, Conn., he attended high 
school in that city and joined Connecti- 


GAYLORD C. 


WEIR 


cut Mutual in January, 1932, as a runner 
in the cashier’s department. Later, he 
went into the mortgage loan department 
and was transferred to the investment 
department in 1949. He was appointed 
security analyst in 1945 and was made 
supervisor, industrial securities, in 1949. 
His promotion to financial secretary was 
in 1952. He is a member of the Hartford 
investment group. 
Mr. and Mrs. Weir 
and daughter live in 
Before her marriage 
Grace Tiemann. 


and their two sons 
Manchester, Conn. 
Mrs. Weir was 


William W. Cramer 


William W. Cramer, CLU, director of 
individual accident and health depart- 
ment of Equitable Society’s agency divi- 
sion, is a graduate of Oklahoma A. & M. 
College where he played quarterback on 
varsity football team, was on _ varsity 
baseball team and became a member of 
Blue Key, composed of honor students. 
Soon after leaving college he joined 


WILLIAM W. CRAMER 


Equitable as a cashier’s training student 
at Denver, Colo., and in 1947 was made 
cashier at Cheyenne, Wyo. In 1950 he 
was transferred to the Group depart- 
ment, Group casualty division, at the 
home office. In January, 1951, he was 
promoted to assistant to director, Group 


Annuities, and six months later was 
made assistant to manager of individual 
accident and health. In World War II 


he served in the Navy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cramer have two chil- 
dren: Jodie, 14, and Connie, 6. Mrs. 
Cramer was Mickey Reed. 


Clyde R. Welman, CLU 


Clyde R. Welman, CLU, vice president 
in charge of agencies, National Life of 
Vermont, is chairman of its committee 





CLYDE R. WELMAN 


on insurance and a member of its execu- 
tive committee. He has been 26 years 
with National Life. 

While at high school in Kennett, Mo., 
he was editor-in-chief of the school’s 
Annual; played on its championship 
football team; won the Southeast Mis- 
souri debating championship and the 
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Interesting Personalities In Life Insurance 


extemporaneous speaking contest among 
high schools. Five prominent citizens 
signed a note for $250, which, with $60 
scholarship, enabled him to finish a 
semester in engineering school of Uni- 
versity of Missouri. The burning of the 
family home forced him to leave school 
to help support his mother. The day 
after the fire he got a job as bookkeeper 
in a hardware store and bought a $2,000 
policy in National Life. 

In May, 1926, Mr. Welman joined Na- 
tional Life’s Fred T. Rench agency, St. 
Louis, as a part-time agent in Kennett, 
becoming a full-time agent later in the 
year. He remained in Kennett until 
1931 when he moved to St. Louis. For 
more than 13 years he was leading pro- 
ducer in the Rench agency. In July, 
1940, he was appointed Memphis general 
agent, the agency's territory covering 
southeast Missouri, northeast Arkansas 
and western Tennessee. In July, 1954, 
he became vice president of National 
Life in charge of agencies. 

For 23 consecutive years Mr. Welman 
was a member of the company’s Leaders’ 
Club. He served in all principal offices 
of National Life General Agents Asso- 
ciation and is a Life member of Millfon 
Dollar Round Table. In Memphis he 
was president of Memphis Life Under- 
writers Association, Memphis General 
Agents Association, Memphis Chapter 
of CLU and Tennessee Life Underwrit- 
ers Association. For three years he was 
on board of American Society of CLU. 

Among some of his extra-curricular 
activities he was secretary of the largest 
Lions Club in Missouri; organized 14 
Lions Clubs and was president of the 
St. Louis Club. He became chairman 
of International Lions Club convention 
in 1933. He is a past president of Mid 
South Sight Conservation Association, a 
former president of Memphis Sales 
Managers Club and was on board of 
Memphis Chamber of Commerce. 


Raymond W. Cobb 


Raymond W. Cobb was recently named 
second vice president of Prudential’s 
Mid-America home office in Chicago. 
Five years ago as a director in organi- 
zation and methods work in company’s 
home office in Newark, he headed the 
group which planned and organized the 
Chicago insurance office, interim fore- 
runner of the Mid-America home office. 
This was part of a program in which 


RAYMOND W. COBB 





he was involved at that time for setting 
up the various regional home offices in 
Prudential’s decentralization program. 

Born and raised in Vermont Mr. Cobb 
was graduated from University of Ver- 
mont in 1932. Immediately after gradu- 
ation he entered Prudential’s actuarial 
department. Subsequently, he had a 
variety of assignments in methods, or- 
ganization and staffing work. One of his 
important assignments was to help or- 
ganize and conduct a study on records 
protection, a by-product of which is the 
now- -established records office of the 
Prudential in Scranton, Pa. In 1953 he 
became executive general manager and 
transferred to Prudential’s North Cen- 
tral home office in Minneapolis. 

In World War II he was a Navy 
lieutenant in Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, taking part in many joint 
operations between the Army and Navy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cobb have four chil- 
dren—a daughter and three sons. In 
Minneapolis last year the oldest son, 
14-year-old Jerry, was honored by the 
local American Legion for outstanding 
citizenship. 


Elsie Ullrich 

Elsie Ullrich, CLU, agency secretary, 
Fidelity Mutual Life, has spent all her 
business life in the agency operations 
of that company. For a number of years 
she was an assistant to the agency vice 
president, later became an officer of the 
company. She has been interested for 
years in development of sales research 





ELSIE 


ULLRICH 


and also sales promotion material, in- 
cluding the company’s direct mail plans 
for its sales force. She is editor of the 
company’s principal publication, “The 
Fidelity Field Man,” a monthly maga- 
zine for its field force. 

A native of Philadelphia, Miss Ullrich 
was educated in schools there, including 
special life insurance study at the Whar- 
ton School, University of Pennsylvania. 
She is a charter member of the Phila- 
delphia Chapter of CLU, and for five 
years was secretary of the chapter. She 
belongs to the Life Insurance Adver- 
tisers Association and is a past chairman 
of the Keystone Group of that asso- 
ciation. 

Miss Ullrich has spoken at her com- 
pany’s conventions and before life un- 
derwriters associations and groups of 
business people, both men and women. 


W. F. Poorman 


W. F. Poorman, president, Central 
Life of Iowa and a Fellow of Society 
of Actuaries and Associate of Casualty 
Actuarial Society, is a native of Mon- 
tana where he was graduated from high 
school in Livingston as valedictorian of 
his class. At University of Michigan he 
got the Master of Arts degree in 1922. 
During World War I he was a second 
lieutenant in Coast Artillery. 

sefore leaving University of Michigan 
he was in the Lincoln National’s actu- 
arial department. In 1923 he became 
actuary of Farmers National Life and 
joined Central Life of Des Moines in 
1925, being elected actuary in 1926, vice 
president and actuary in 1933, executive 
vice president in 1947 and president in 
1949, 





W. F. 


POORMAN 


Mr. Poorman has been secretary and 
actuarial adviser of Iowa Medical Serv- 
ice (Blue Shield) since its organization 
in 1945. Aliso, he is on advisory invest- 
ment board of Iowa Public Employes 
Retirement System. Currently he is sec- 
retary-treasurer of Dallas-Polk Holstein 
3reeders Association. He received the 
Progressive Breeders Award in 1948, 
highest honor granted by Holstein- 
Friesian Association of America. Among 
his other affiliations are Greater Des 
Moines committee, Chamber of Com- 
merce, American Legion, Masons, and 
he is a past president of Wakonda Club. 


Jean Woolfolk 


Jean Woolfolk, assistant secretary, 
Union Life of Little Rock, joined that 
company in 1942 in the actuarial depart- 
ment after graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas School of Business 
Administration. While with the com- 
pany she studied law. Before completing 
her formal course she took the bar ex- 
aminations and was admitted to the 
Arkansas bar in 1947. She graduated 
from the Arkansas Law School with a 
Bachelor of Laws degree in 1948. She 
then began her studies in the Life Office 
Management Institute, receiving a di- 
ploma and designation of Fellow, in 
1950. She was elected to her present 
post in January, 1949. 

A CLU, Miss Woolfolk took and 





JEAN WOOLFOLK 


passed all five examinations of the 
American College of Life Underwriters 
at one time, receiving her CLU designa- 
tion in 1953. Often called on as a public 
speaker, she addressed the annual meet- 
ing of LOMA in Cincinnati last year. 
At Union Life her duties include work- 
ing with company officials in designing 
of new policies, revisions in accounting 
procedures and some programming for 
agents. 

Miss Woolfolk is a member of the 
Women Lawyers of Little Rock, Ameri- 
can Association of University Women 
and is past president of the Arkansas 
Choral Society. She has been national 
treasurer of Phi Theta Kappa, national 
Junior College honorary scholastic fra- 
ternity, since 1942 and in October was 
elected president of Little Rock Junior 
College Alumni Association. 


John Quincy Adams 


John Quincy Adams, assistant treas- 
urer, is the great-great-grandson of the 
sixth President of the United States. 

Born in Dover, Mass., Mr. Adams is 
a graduate of St. Paul’s School and Har- 
vard University. He had his first ex- 
perience at the John Hancock in 1941 
when, following graduation from St. 
Paul’s School, he spent the summer as 
an office boy in the company’s district 
agency department. In March, 1947, fol- 
lowing graduation from Harvard, he en- 
tered the Hancock’s administrative train- 
ing course and in May of that year was 
assigned to the bond department as an 
investment analyst. Six years later he 
was made assistant treasurer. In this 
position he is concerned with the invest- 
ment of company funds. 

During World War II Mr. Adams was 
a staff sergeant in the Army Air Force, 
and saw duty in the China-Burma-India 
Theatre and the Mariana Islands. 

Mr. Adams is a trustee of Farm and 
Trades School, a Corporator of the Suf- 
folk Savings Bank of Boston and a 
trustee of the Adams Manuscript Trust. 
Trustees of the Manuscript Trust are 
presently preparing for release Adams’ 
family diaries and letters covering a span 
of more than 250 years of American po- 
litical life. The documents are being re- 
leased to the Harvard University Press, 
with first serialization rights to Life 
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Four John Hancock executives who have joined company 
(left to right) Lawrence B. Gilman, John G. McElwee, John Quincy Adams and 
J. Edwin Matz. 


magazine, and will begin to appear in 
1956 

\mong the items in the collection are 
the complete diaries of Presidents John 
and John Quincy Adams, Diplomat 
Charles Francis Adams; letters and 
manuscripts of historians Brooks and 
Henry Adams; and family correspond- 
ence with George Washington, Abraham 
Lincoln and other historical figures, dat- 
ing up to the present century. 

Mr. Adams lives in Dover, Mass., 
his wife, two daughters and a son. 
his uncle, Charles Francis Adams, for- 
mer Secretary of the Navy, who was 
considered one of the greatest sailors 
of all time, John Quincy makes a hobby 
of sailing. He is eitceeoted in 
church and charitable and is an 
active participant in party 
affairs 


with 
Like 


also 
work 
Republican 


J. Edwin Matz 


J. Edwin Matz, second vice president, 
John Hancock, was born in Hamburg, 
Pa., and received his education at Penn 
sylvania State University, graduating in 
1938 with the Bachelor of Arts degree 
and receiving the Master of Arts degree 
the following year. 

In 1939 he joined Metropolitan Life 
as a clerk in the actuarial division and 
continued in various capacities with that 


company until 1949, with time out for 
war service. In 1941 he entered the 
\rmy Signal Corps and was discharged 
as captain early in 1946 after _a_varied 
service which included tours of duty in 
the Mediterranean and Pacific areas. 
In 1949 Mr. Matz came to the John 
Hancock as research associate in con- 
troller’s department; was advanced to 


tant controller in 1950 and was 
elected second vice president in 1954. 

\ Fellow of the Society of Actuaries, 
Mr. Matz’ present duties include general 
responsibilities in the company’s con 
troller’s department with operations in 
such fields as accounting, expense analy 
sis and allocation and agency compensa- 


assis 


tion. Mr. Matz lives in Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., with his wife, a daughter and a 
son, and devotes his leisure hours to 


gardening and music. 


within the last decade are 


Lawrence B. Gilman 

director of the Han- 
cock, Lawrence B. Gilman Vice 
President Asa P. Lombard in the gen- 
eral administration of claims operations. 


John 
assists 


As claim 


A member of the Bar in both Massa- 
chusetts and New Jersey and of the 
Association of Life Insurance Counsel 


he is a graduate of Harvard University, 
class of 1931, and Mercer Beasley Law 
School, class of 1937. 


Following several years’ experience in 


a private law firm, he joined the John 
Hancock in February, 1946. In 1948 he 
became an associate counsel in its law 


department, concentrating on labor law, 
investments and general insurance prac- 
tice. He also has been a member of the 
Hancock’s committee on policy claims, 


the insurance revision committee, labor 
committee and general insurance com- 
mittee. In September, 1954, he was pro- 


moted to claim director. 


During World War II he was a cap- 
tain in the Army Air Force for 32 
months in the Pacific Theatre. Part of 


the Army Airways Communications Sys- 


tem, his unit, was concerned with cryp- 
tographic security. 

\ nativve of M: ilden, Mass., Mr. Gil- 
man now lives with his family in the 
historic town of Marshfield, Mass., on 
an 83-acre tract of land where he de- 
votes his leisure hours to farming and 
fruit growing. 

John G. McElwee 

Jet pilot by weekend, John G. Mce- 
Iklwee, administrative assistant in the 
policy departments of John Hancock, 
gained nationwide publicity last May 


when he deliberately crashed his fighter 
plane at Atlanta, Ga., rather than risk 
hitting a group of homes. 

A lieutenant commander in the U. 


Naval Reserves, he is commanding offi- 
cer of a Jet Fighter Squadron at the 
Naval Air Station in South Weymouth. 
Mass. He escaped in this crash, as he 
had in three other mechanical-failure 


minor injuries. 

Scotland, he was 
Mass., attended 
1939 to 1942, en- 


crashes, with only 

Born in Bannantyne, 
raised in Brookline, 
Boston College from 


tered the U. S. Naval Air Corps at the 
end of his junior year, and was commis- 
sioned an ensign in July, 1943. Appro- 
priately enough, he was assigned to the 
U.S.S. Hancock as a carrier base fighter 
from January, 1944, to February, 1945, 
and during that time was awarded two 
Distinguished Flying Crosses, two Air 
Medals, the Navy Unit Citation and Let- 
ter of Commendation. 

Upon separation from the service in 
November, 1945, he enrolled at Harvard 
Business School, but switched plans to 
join the Hancock administrative pro- 
gram in December, 1945. He continued 
academic training by attending Boston 
College Law School evenings and re- 
ceived his LL.B. degree in 1950. 

From 1946 to 1951 he was assigned to 
the Hancock planning department, first 
as a trainee, then methods analyst, then 
senior methods analyst. In 1951 he was 
assigned to his present position. He is 
responsible for the coordination of pro- 
cedures, systems and personnel policy 
within the policy departments of the 
company. 

For a hobby, Mr. McElwee dabbles in 
the building of models portraying the 
historical development of Naval air ac- 
tivity. In March, 1951, he married Bar- 
bara Sullivan of _aeetrone. 


David Hall 


David Hall, assistant secretary and 
director of training department of New 
England Mutual Life, is a graduate of 
Harvard with an A.B. degree and w here 
he majored in history. He immediately 


Fabian Bachrach 


DAVID HALL 


went to Beirut, Lebanon, Near East, 


where for two years he taught in the 
preparatory school of American Uni- 
versity. Returning to the United States 


he taught for three years at Deerfield 
Academy. In 1925 he entered the public 
utilities field working for Boston Edison 
Co. for five years in its customer’s ad- 
justment division. 

Mr. Hall joined actuarial department 
of New England Mutual Life in 1930; 
was advanced to assistant actuary in 
February, 1939, and to associate actuary 
in 1946. He was elected assistant secre- 
tary and associate actuary in 1950 and 
became director of home office training 
in November, 1952, and of the training 
department in July, 1953. He is a Fellow 
of Society of Actuaries and from 1943 
to 1951 was secretary-treasurer of Actu- 
aries Club of Boston. He is chairman of 
Life Office Management Association In- 
stitute’s Educational Council and vice 





chairman of that Institute’s examination 
committee. 

Mr. Hall has held a number of posi- 
tions in the Unitarian Church at Wel- 
lesley Hills, including being clerk of the 
parish, president of the Laymen’s League 
and several times was chairman of its 
committee. He member of 


music is’ 2 
the Harvard Musical Society. 

Mrs. Hall was Kathryn Hulbert and 
their children are Mrs. John P. Denio, 
a graduate of Smith College; David Hul- 
bert Hall, who attended Harvard Uni- 
versity and is a lieutenant in the Air 
Force, and John Wheelock Hall, stu- 


dent of Wesleyan College. 


William W. Bainbridge 


William W. Bainbridge, manager of 


the salary savings division of Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, is a graduate 
of New York University and later com- 
pleted graduate studies in the univer- 
sity’s Business School. In World War II 
he served in the U. S. Cavalry. 





BAINBRIDGE 


WILLIAM W. 


Mr. Bainbridge joined the Society’s 
Group department in 1937 and became 
service supervisor and sales assistant in 
the Group department and in October, 
1945, was made manager of Group casu- 
alty coverages. In 1949 he joined the 
brokerage firm of Schiff, Terhune & Co. 
as a vice president. His initial duties 
with this firm were to reorganize and 
develop its life, Group and accident de 
partments. In 1951 he went on Schiff, 
Terhune & Co.’s executive committee 
and in June, 1951, was put in charge of 
production of all forms of insurance. He 
rejoined the Equitable Society in 1952. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bainbridge have two 
children: William, 13, and Connie, 11. 
Mrs. Bainbridge was Barbara Sims. 


H. A. Marshall 


Heman Alexander Marshall, Jr., 
ministrative officer Shenandoah Life, 
been with that company since 1940. He 
attended Roanoke public schools and 
was graduated from Jefferson Senior 
High School. During this educational 
period he was employed each summer 
from the age of 12 on construction work 
with the exception of one summer which 
was spent working on a= farm in 
Michigan. 

In 1935 Mr. Marshall entered Roanoke 
College as a pre-medical student. Dur- 
ing the following year he was in a seri- 
ous automobile accident in which his 
father was killed. This accident caused 
the loss of one year of college credits 


ad- 
has 


and later caused a 4-F rating during 
World War II. Change in financial 
status caused Mr. Marshall to change 


his course from medical to business ad- 
ministration and he was graduated in 
1939 from Roanoke College with a B.S. 
degree. In high school Mr. Marshall 
was on the football squad and in the 
dramatic club. During his college under- 
graduate work he was prominent in 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


ow Many of Your Clients 
Could Live Without a Paycheck? 


Few, no doubt. Perhaps none. 


That’s why there is such great need for a Sickness and 
Accident Insurance plan that will 
help protect the breadwinner’s income. 


And it is up to the insurance industry to provide it. 


Prudential has entered the Sickness and Accident 

field with income protection insurance designed to fill this need. 
Here are some of the outstanding 

features of our income protection policy: 


® Non-cancellable, guaranteed renewable to age 65. 
« All types of sickness or disease covered. 
* Protects policyowner 24 hours a day against 


on or off the job injuries. 


. It’s not necessary to be confined to the house or 
a hospital to receive full benefits. 


. If a change is made to a more hazardous job, premiums 
are not raised nor are benefits lowered. 


® Participating—a 10% dividend was declared in 1954 on all 
Ordinary Income Protection policies in force for two years. 


We believe this is the kind of coverage the American people 
need —and will insist upon having. 


The Prudential 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


e ANNUITIES « SICKNESS & ACCIDENT INSURANCE + GROUP INSURANCE 





GROUP PENSIONS 
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We Have With Us Today— 


Greek Letter societies, was president of 
the German Club, Chemistry Society and 
Business Club. 

He became assistant principal and in- 


structor in Bassett, Va., High School for 





HERMAN MARSHALL 


the term 1939-40 and he had an agent’s 
contract with the Equitable Society dur- 
ing the summer of 1939. He joined the 
Shenandoah Life in its Policy Issue Sec- 
tion in a clerical capacity; became tech- 
nician in the change department in 
1942; was transferred to the administra- 
tive division in 1943. He was appointed 
assistant secretary of the company in 
1944 and fotir years later was made ad- 
ministrative officer. 

Active in the Life Office Management 
Association (of which he became a Fel- 
low in 1953), he was chairman in 1953 
of the Southern planning committee; 
was an alternate member of the per- 
sonnel committee of OMA in (, 

During World War II he was with 
the Office of Price Administration. In 
Roanoke he belongs to the Chamber 
of Commerce, Community Fund Drive; 
is a past president of Roanoke Optimist 
Club; co-chairman Business Division 
Roanoke Blood Bank; committee chair- 
f Association of Roan- 


iE 


man of Personnel 
oke and director of National Office 
Management Association of Roanoke. 


He is a member of Second Presbvterian 


Church, where he has been active in 
choir work for 16 years, past superin- 
tendent of junior department (Sunday 
School), and assistant scoutmaster in 


organization of the church troop. 
Mr. and Mrs. Marshall have two chil- 


dren. 


William S. Thomas 


William S. Thomas, associate actuary, 
Metropolitan Life, has important re- 


sponsibilities relating to the actuarial 
aspects of the company’ Arete insur- 
ance underwriting activities including 


the preparation of premium. rates. He 
is one of the Metropolitan’s authorities 
on extended medical coverage under 
Group accident and health insurance. 
A Pennsylvanian, he was born in 
Wilkes-Barre, grew up in Kingston, and 
was educated in the public schools of 
egnon, and at Dickinson College in 
Carlisle, graduating with the class of 
1935 with a B.A. He taught mathema- 
ics in the Avon-Grove, Pa., high school 
for two years before joining the Metro- 
politan in October, 1937. 

He started as a mathematical clerk in 


the company’s actuarial division, and 
served in various clerical positions of 
increasing responsibility until 1948, at 
which time he was made supervisor of 
the Actuarial Group Underwriting Sec- 
tion. In 1951 he was advanced to ac- 
tuarial consultant, and was assigned fur- 
ther responsibilities concerned with the 
Group underwriting work. 

He was appointed an officer of the 
Metropolitan with the title of assistant 
actuary in 1952, and was promoted to 
associate actuary in 1953. He has been 
a Fellow of the Society of Actuaries 
since 1947, 


Dr. George M. Wheatley 


Dr. George M. Wheatley, third vice 
president, Metropolitan Life, is widely 
known in the field of public health and 
preventive medicine, and since 1941 has 
been associated with the administration 
of the company’s nationwide program of 
health education for policyholders. 

Among other things, he has been ac- 
tive in the development of the Metro- 
politan’s accident prevention program, 
which is currently being conducted in 
behalf of child, home, and traffic safety, 
in cooperation with the National Safety 
Council, the American Academy of Pedi- 





Dr. George M. Wheatley, William S. York, A. Rogers Maynard 
and William S. Thomas 


William S. York 


William S. York, associate controller 
at Metropolitan Life, is a graduate engi- 
neer, holding the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Civil Engineering cum laude 
from Harvard University. He also is a 
Fellow of Society of Actuaries. Since 
1945 he ‘has been associated with the 
Metropolitan’s controller with responsi- 
bilities related to the company’s account- 
ing and auditing activities. 

For about four years after being grad- 
uated from Harvard Mr. York was en- 
gaged in engineering work. In 1932 he set 
forth 
joining the Metropolitan’s actuarial divi- 
sion in May of that year. Helped by his 
mathematics, his progress 
1942 he had been ad- 
vanced through various positions to that 
of supervisor of an important unit of the 


upon a new Career as an actuary, 


training in 


was rapid; by 


actuarial division, 

During World War II Mr. York served 
for about two and a half years as an offi- 
cer in the Navy, and attained the rank 
of lieutenant commander. Promptly 
upon his return to the Metropolitan, in 
December, 1945, his second change of 
career occurred. His experience in the 
actuarial division having provided him 
with a thorough knowledge of the com- 
operations and accounting 

he was transferred to the ac- 


counting and auditing division and ap- 
pointed an officer of the company with 
the title of assistant controller. 

His advancement to associate con- 
troller came in January of this year. 


pany’s pro- 


cedures, 


atrics, and the White House Conference 
on Highway Safety. 

He has also been prominent in the 
fight against rheumatic fever, and was 
one of the founders of the American 
Council on Rheumatic Fever of the 
American Heart Association, the first 
national organization created to direct 
the fight against this disease. 

Dr. Wheatley has participated in a 
number of other pioneer efforts to im- 
prove public health, including the Metro- 
politan’s continuing education campaign 
on weight control. He is a graduate of 
the Catholic University (in 1929) and of 
the Harvard Medical School (in 1933), 
has the degree of Master of Public 
Health from Columbia University, and is 
a diplomat of the American Board of 
Pediatrics and the American Board of 
Preventive Medicine and Public Health. 


A. Rogers Maynard 


A. Rogers Maynard, second vice presi- 
dent of Metropolitan Life in field man- 
agement, is currently charged with spe- 
cial responsibilities relating to market 
analysis and sales development. 

He has been associated with the Met- 
ropolitan since 1930, one month after 
his graduation from Harvard College 
with the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
He started as an agent on debit; was 
agent in Marlboro, Mass.; was promoted 
to assistant manager in the Northamp- 
ton, Mass., district, and then was trans- 
ferred to the field training work, in 
which he served successively as field 
training instructor, as field training 
supervisor, and then as division super- 
visor for what was then the Great East- 
ern territory—Pennsylvania and upstate 
New York. 

In 1937 he was appointed manager of 
the Lake Erie district in Buffalo, N. Y., 


and five years later was advanced to 
staff supervisor in the field management 
division and assistant to Vice President 
Cecil J. North. 

In 1944 Mr. Maynard was appointed 
superintendent of agencies and was 
placed in charge of the Southeastern 
territory, consisting of Florida, Georgia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia 
and the District of Columbia, with a 
field and district office clerical organi- 
zation of about 1,900. He continued as 
superintendent of agencies in charge of 
this territory until his promotion to 
second vice president in November of 
1953. 


Norris Avery Pitt 
Norris Avery Pitt, comptroller and 
director, Washington National Insurance 
Co., a native of Chicago, attended public 


schools in Lake Bluff and Highland 


Eugene L. Ray 


NORRIS AVERY PITT 


Park, Ill., and then became a student at 
Northwestern University School of Com- 
1952 he was made a Fellow 
Association 


merce. In 
of Life Office Management 
Institute. 

The insurance career of Mr. Pitt be- 
gan with National Life Insurance Co. 
of U. S. A., Chicago, in October, 1926. 
When that company was reinsured by 
the Hercules Life he joined the Hercules 
in 1934, later becoming assistant treas- 
urer of both Hercules and Allstate In- 
surance Co. In 1938 the Hercules was 
reinsured by Washington National at 
which time Mr. Pitt became auditor and 
in 1950 was made comptroller. He was 
elected a director in 1947. 

With Washington National he has 
been in charge of home office life de- 
partment operations since 1951. He is a 
member of the company’s personnel and 
methods and planning committees, chair- 
man of its purchasing committee and 
aided in setting up the company’s junior 
management council, serving as its first 
chairman. He has been a member of 
Life Office Management Association’s 
Midwest planning committee since its 
organization in 1947 and was secretary 
of the committee and then its chairman. 
He is now chairman of LOMA organi- 
zation committee. Also, he is active in 
Insurance Accounting and _ Statistical 
Association where he has been a mem- 
ber of its joint committee on life reports 
and accounts and is now on program 
committee of its Chicago regional chap- 
Ter: 


Mr. Pitt is a member of Controllers 
Institute of America, the American 
Legion, University Club of Evanston, 


Ill., St. Mark’s Church of Evanston. He 
has a dairy farm and summer home 100 
miles northwest of Evanston and one 
of his hobbies is photography. 
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x The most 
, Successe UL POLICY © 


we've ever Sox 














The most successful “policy” we’ve ever sold is not an insurance 
policy at all . . . yet it has resulted in the sale of many millions of 


ay dollars of life insurance. 


The “policy” is actually the practice and encouragement of a close 


om- 
llow 
tion 


personal relationship between the Home Office and its entire Field Force. 
It has arisen spontaneously, not by executive decree and is destined to 


thrive with the years because it reflects a basic company principle. 


ii : More and more, Berkshire Life men are sold on the “policy” as they 
realize that this unique bond makes everyone an important, considered 


and member of the very successful Berkshire family. 


Keep Your Eye on 


ERASHIRE 


esiale Sigs otha rdhesnisn eietted 
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We Have With Us Today— 


William E. McMullen 


William E. McMullen is an 
trative assistant in the policy payment 
division of Mutual Life of New York. 
He joined Mutual of New York in 1941 


adminis 


as an attorney. 


WILLIAM E. McMULLEN 
1940 Mr. McMullen 


insurance opera- 


1941 until 
gation and 
company’s law de- 


From 
gaan 
was in liti 





tions work for the 
partment, wi > years out for Army 
service 1as been in his present post 


since 1940. 





Mr. McMullen was formerly with the 
New York City - Department of Investi- 
gation. Previously, he served in the New 
York County District Attorney’s office 
a the Brooklyn Savings Ba ink. In 


Vorld War II he was a counter-intel 
- bia e officer. He is a graduate of Dart 
mouth Colle; \.B. 1935, and of Brook 
lyn Law School, LL.B. 1939 

Mr. and Mrs. McMullen have three 
children, two girls and a boy ag Mc- 
Mullen home is in Maplewood, J. He 
is a former trustee of the ies rial 
Presbyterian Church in Brooklyn 





John S. Pearson 


Dr. John S. Pearson, 
American United Life, 1s 


medical director, 
chairman oft 





DR. JOHN S. PEARSON 








the newly organized Midwestern Medi- 
cal Directors Association. Beginning 
general practice in Virginia and West 


Virginia coal fields he was a lieutenant 
commander in the Navy during World 
War II. 

Born in Bluefield, W. Va., he was at 
University of Virginia from 1933 until 
1939 serving rotating internship at St. 
Mary Hospital, Huntington, W. Va. 
When he left the Navy after four years 
he returned to St. Mary Hospital for 
a year as resident in medicine. Then 
he was a cardiac fellow at University 
of Cincinnati and the General Hospital 
in that city. Returning to Huntington 
he specialized in treatment of heart dis 
ease in private practice and then be- 
came in 1951 assistant medical director 
of John Hancock. He was three years 
with that company. 

Midwestern Medical Directors 
ciation was formed in September by life 
insurance doctors of five states. It in no 
way interferes with the national organi- 
zation of medical directors. Its Spring 
and Fall meetings discuss local and re- 
gional problems. 

Dr. and Mrs. 
dren. 


Asso- 


Pearson have four chil- 


Wendel J. Drobnyk 


Wendel J. Drobnyk, 
troller, The Prudential, 
surance business by accident. During the 
mid-20’s he took the New Jersey state 
civil service examination for actuarial 
clerk with a vague idea of nature of the 


associate con- 
entered the in- 


NYK 


WENDEL J. DROB 
job. His high score led to quick employ- 
ment with New Jersey Department of 
Banking and Insurance. Four years later 
in 1930 he joined Prudential where for 
the next nine years he was in actuarial 
department and became associate of 
Society of Actuaries. Entering the comp- 
troller’s department he won advance- 
ments to assistant research director and 
assistant comptroller before being named 

» his present post. 

ry Drobnyk has been responsible for 
numerous important assignments in the 
cost accounting area. Recently, his 
duties were broadened to include as- 
signments in connection with the work 
of the company’s newly created planning 
and development department which was 
set up to simplify and streamline opera- 
tions. 

Mrs. Drobnyk, who was Kathryn 
Cordes, was formerly with The Pruden- 
tial. Parents of four children they live 
in Short Hills, N. J. He is a member 
of Canoe Brook Country Club. 


Albert N. Webster 


Albert N. Webster, who was elected 
second vice president and secretary of 
Mutual Benefit Life in August of this 
year, is in charge of personnel depart- 
ment and office services. A graduate of 


Augusta Berns Studio 


ALBERT N. WEBSTER 


Harvard University with an A.B. degree, 
class of ’31, and of Harvard Law School, 
class of '34, he was admitted to the 
Massachusetts, New York and Federal 
bars and practiced law in New York 
City until 1943. He then became corpo- 
ration attorney, assistant to the presi- 
dent and secretary to the personnel 
policy committee of the American Vi: 
cose Corporation in Philadelphia and in 
1947 was made vice president in charge 
of personnel at the Irving Trust Co. in 
New York. Before he joined Mutual 
Benefit he was personnel director of the 
United States Life. 

Mr. Webster is active in 
Management Association, 
Personnel Management Association, 
American Management Association, So- 
ciety for Advancement of Management, 
and New York Industrial Relations ‘As- 
sociation. 

Mr. and Mrs. Webster live in Ridge- 
wood, N. J., where he is president of 
Ramapo Valley Cooperative and active 
in scouting, church work and PTA. 





Life Office 
New York 


Mrs. Webster was Janet Knickerbocker 
and in social service work before her 
marriage. They have four children: Al- 


bert K., 17; Katharine and 


Helen, 11. 


Carolyn, 14; 


Dorothy B. Goldsmith 


Dorothy B. Goldsmith, personnel di- 


rector, Guardian Life, recently  cele- 
brated her 35th anniversary with that 
company. A cum laude graduate of 


College, where she received 
honors in psychology and was a Phi 
Beta Kappa, she also holds a Master 
of Arts degree from Columbia Univer- 
sity. When she went with the Guardian 
her first assignment was psychological 
research work in the agency depart- 
ment. Early in 1920 she established the 
company’s first personnel department 
and she was promoted to her present 
position. 

Miss Goldsmith is the only person who 
has received a magna cum laude cer- 
tificate for completing Part I of the 
LOMA examinations in the initial year 
the exams were given. She received hon- 
orable mention upon completing the 


Barnard 








DOROTHY B. GOLDSMITH 
second set of exams which qualified her 
for associateship and she has been a 
Fellow of LOMA Institute for many 
years. 

Her principal hobbies are collecting 
antiques, collecting first editions and 
traveling. She has made several trips 
abroad visiting most of the European 
countries and has made extensive visits 
in South America. 

During the second World War Miss 
Goldsmith served with the Air Craft 
Warning Service of the Air Force, and 
received a citation. 


C. Archie Coleman 
Archie Coleman, assistant secretary 
of Jefferson Standard Life, a Phi Beta 
Kappa graduate of Davidson College in 
1935, joined the company in June, 1935, 
in its conservation department. In iat 
he was appointed manager of - ut de 


partment. Upon returning from mili- 
tary service in November, 1945, he was 
named reinstating manager and in No- 


ARCHIE 


COLEMAN 


vember, 1948, became manager of in- 
formation division of the policyholders’ 
service department. Next promotion was 
to be planning supervisor and in August, 
1952, he was elected an assistant secre- 
tary of the company. 

Mr. Coleman instituted formal in- 
struction in Life Office Management As- 
sociation Institute courses for the Jef- 
ferson Standard and headed instruction 
in those courses from 1945 to 1953. Un- 
der his supervision more than 25% of 
Jefferson Standard employes have com- 
pleted various courses in the program. 
As the first planning supervisor for Jef- 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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A New England Mutual General Agent ANSWERS SOME QUESTIONS about 


our national 


advertising campaign 








I see you’re taking a new approach in your advertis- 











oT ™ ae . . i > »? 
her Twenty-three years in life insurance, sixteen of them ing. How come? 
ae as a General Agent — that’s the background of FE. rT", . . ; 
ey Clare Weber, head of New England Mutual’s million Well, we went out and interviewed over four thousand 
ala A t ung I s - 
¢ evel: avency sher j Jrecide j ] ¥ 
a-month Cleveland agency. Mr. Weber is Preside nt of people. We found out they were really eager to learn 
the Cleveland Chapter of Chartered Life Underwriters, F : 
' and last year was President of our General Agents As- more about life insurance—how it could make their 
' sociation. He is a firm believer in advertising which - eas As. A ‘ 
he uses constantly at the local level to build produe- lives easier. This agreed beautifully with the fact that 
H tion and prestige for his agency. : ; 2 Sree 
Hiss our agents find it much easier to sell life insurance to 
aft erica eee 
sit | a person who is familiar with it. 


Are you going to continue to use the agent in your 


ads? 




















in “Sure. Isn’t he the logical person to provide such in- 
35, i 
141 formation? And we think it’s good business to increase 
le- 
ili- public appreciation of the helpful knowledge that life 
vas 
fo- insurance agents have. 
Are the questions you ask more or less typical? 
“Yes. We find people ask our agents questions like these 
every day. Each agent we show answering them is 
presented as a symbol of all the 1300 New England 
Mutual agents throughout the United States.” 
Where’s the new campaign running? 
“Ads selling family protection are running in the 
Saturday Evening Post, Time, and Newsweek. Then 
there’s a special series selling business life insurance 
in U. S. News and World Report, Business Week, and 

( the national edition of the Wall Street Journal. We’ve 

j a substantial schedule in all these publications. They 

reach a total circulation of more than 8 million.” 

j Life Insurance Company of Boston 
in- fl THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1835 
\S- 
ef - 
on 
in- 
of 
m- 
1m. 
ef - 
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Books On Examining 


Insurance Companies 


Based on Courses of Lectures Given at New York Department 


by Its Experts and Authorities of the Industry 


To supervise the 870 “insurance enti- 


ties” authorized to do business in this 
state the New York State Insurance De- 
partment has 635 employes. Of these, 
291 are examiners or actuaries—mostly 
examiners. In the United States as a 
whole the number of examiners in the 
State 


number 1,000. 


Insurance Departments probably 


While the man filling the post of ex- 
aminer in every one of the Departments 
is by necessity a person with some tech- 
nical training, often a CPA, sometimes 
holder of a B.S. degree from a college 
where he majored in mathematics or 
economics, occasionally a lawyer, or has 
had some previous experience with in- 
surance 


companies in compiling their 


annual statements there has been an 
educational vacuum. This is because the 
Departments have no specially set-up 
school which examiners can attend; no 
complete set of text books which tell 
what is best manner of handling their 
jobs; no comprehensive literature of ma 
jor size which is available to them and 
with which they can supplement their 
experience in this work and absorb “the 
know how” that comes to them from 
their daily routine. 


Lectures Result in Books on 
Examinations 


This situation has now been changed 
by an educational enterprise of the New 
York State Insurance Department de- 
signed to increase the skill of the exam 
iners and to do so on a standardized 
basis. 

It has taken the format of a series 
of lectures for examiners delivered in 
connection with an “in-serving training 
course.” These lectures are delivered by 
experts long-skilled in supervisory du- 
ties of the Department or by other per- 
sons in the industry itself who are in a 
position to talk authoritatively relative 
to the subjects they discuss. Some of 
those from the industry are Robert E 
Dineen, vice president of Northwestern 
Mutual Life; Malvin E. Davis, vice 
president and chief actuary, Metropoli- 
tan Life; William D. Winter, former 
head of the Atlantic Companies, and 
Joseph Magrath, secretary of the Fed- 
eral Insurance Co., and former head of 
the rating bureau of the New York De- 
partment, and Actuary A. N. Guertin, 
American Life Convention. One reason 
these lectures are important not only in 
the training of examiners of the New 
York Department but for Insurance De- 
partment personnel throughout the na- 
tion, and with the representatives of the 
industry having relationships with the 
Departments, is that these lectures are 
now being published by the New York 
Department and are available through 
public sale. All of the volumes—four of 
which have already appeared and three 
more are to make their appearance—are 
published under the title, “Examination 


By CLarENcE AxMAN 


of Insurance Companies.” 
What First Volumes Contain 


Volume I provides a survey of the 
various lines of insurance; tells how the 
industry is regulated by the nation’s In- 
surance Commissioners. Volume II dis- 
cusses technique in examining the assets 
of companies. Volume III discusses the 
pivotal question of adequacy of reserves ; 
also printing about losses and loss ad- 
justment accounting; completing the ac- 
count of reserves with a consideration of 
other liabilities. Volume IV is devoted 
to such matters as the Commerce Clause 
of the U. S. Constitution in its relation 
to the insurance business ; to uniform 
accounting ; liquidation of insurers, han- 
dling of complaints and other subjects. 
These include insurance record keeping, 
ccounting, punch card machines, credit 
insurance and fraternal insurance. Two 
new volumes to appear will handle such 
subjects as the rating systems, expense 
limitation in life insurance, Industrial 
life insurance and treatment of policy- 
holders 

Directly in charge of the program 
which resulted eventuz illy in the publica- 
tion of the volumes, “Examinz ition of 
Insurance Companies,” is Adelbert G. 
Straub, Jr., Deputy Superintendent of 
Insurance. The program included choice 
of subjects to be discussed, selection of 
appropriate and competent men to de- 
liver the lectures, getting the consent of 
those men to talk and allocation of sub- 
jects to the various lecturers. 


Career of Deputy Straub 


\ native New Yorker, Mr. Straub is 
a graduate of Fordham University, in 
1928 with an A.B. and attended Grad- 
uate School of Business, New York Uni- 
versity. He received an LL.B. degree 
from Fordham University in 1933 and a 


I.S.D. degree from Graduate School of 
Law, New York University, in 1935. 
Upon graduation from law school he 


went into the legal department of Equi- 
table Society. Following service in the 
Army he entered the practice of law 
representing some insurance companies. 
He handled the legal details in the or- 
ganization of the first mutual casualty 
company under the 1939 revision of the 
New York State insurance laws and in 
1944 organized the first mutual casualty 
company subsequently to be merged with 
the parent company. Later, he wrote 
the draft of the multiple line laws which 
were passed by the legislature. 

Deputy Straub joined New York State 
Insurance Department as, Deputy Super- 
intendent in October, 1951, and under 
Superintendent sohlinger reorganized 
the Department’s administration and 
pers mnel. Under his jurisdiction as 
deputy at the present time are life, uni- 
form accounting, welfare funds, research 
and the Liquidation Bureau. He is pres- 
ently engaged in preparing a ages on 
a study made in connection with Group 
commissions, fees and licenses which will 
soon be published. Other new publica- 
tions prepared under his direction are 
Case Studies in Allocation of Income 


and Expenses by Life Insurance Com- 
panies. 


Requisites for a N. Y. State Examiner 


In order to be an examiner of the New 
York State Insurance Department it 1s 
necessary to have a college degree with 
a major in accounting at the college, 
plus two years of “recent responsi- 
bility” in working on annual or quar- 
terly statements of insurance companies 
which are filed with the Insurance De- 


EXAMINATION 


of 


INSURANCE 


COMPANIES 


PREPARED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF DEPUTY 


SUPERINTENDENT ADELBERT G STRAUB, J 


NEW YORK STATE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 





Jacket of volumes containing 
lecture courses. 


partments. In the New York Depart- 
ment there are these chief examiners: 
Rating, Joseph W. Collins; Life Insur- 
ance Bureau, Julius Sackman; Property 
Bureau, William C. Gould; Audit Bu- 
reau, Edward J. Reilly; Complaint 
Bureau, Sam Dorf; Uniform Accounting, 
James J. Higgins. 

Taking the examination courses is op- 
tional. Those qualified to do so are 
junior and assistant examiners of the 
New York Department of whom there 
are about 150. The lecture hours are 
from 3 o'clock to 6 o'clock. 


Lecture Titles in Two 
First of Four New Volumes 


Tentative list of lecturers whose talks 
will appear in the forthcoming Volumes 
V and VI and their subjects are these: 

Joe Collins: 


Fire and casualty insurance rat- 
ing. Mr. i 


Magrath: rating organizations. 
Harold Sohmer, senior examiner: fire insur- 
ance. 
Inland Marine and Auto Physical Damage: 
Jacob Malmuth, principal examiner. 
Auto General Liability, Glass, Burglary, Theft 
and Boiler and Machinery: Harry A. Kahn. 
Fidelity, Surety, Forgery: Fosket, 
senior examiner. 


George F. 


Workmen’s Compensation: Frank Harwayne, 
chief actuary, casualty. He will also talk on 
Statistical Plans. 





Stanley Gerard Mason 
ADELBERT G. STRAUB, JR. 


Section 213 (expense limitations in life insur- 
ance): Julius Sackman, chief of Life Bureau, 
and James H. Braddock, actuary, New York 
Life, the latter having as his topic, agents com- 
pensation plans. 


Malvin E. Davis. 


Treatment of policyholders: E. F. 
principal examiner. 


Industrial Life: 


Northrop, 


Reporting and allocation of income and ex- 
penses: Seymour Goodman, senior examiner. 


Vincent 


Single Debit Mortgage Accounting: 
Mutual of New 


F. Lechner, vice president, 
York 


Significance of Insurance in National Econ- 
omy: Dr. W. A. Berridge, economist, Metro- 
politan, 


Fiduciary Aspects of Insurance: Robert E. 


Dineen. 


Non-Forfeiture Laws: A. N. Guertin, actuary, 
American Life Convention. 

Private Placements: William R. Cowie, vice 
president, Equitable Society. 

Retaliatory legislation and administrative law: 
Deputy Superintendent Raymond Harris. 

A. and H. Insurance Rating Plans and Com- 
missions: Max J. Schwartz, associate actuary. 

Policy Bureau: Sidney Micaelson, chief of 
Bureau. 

Mechanical Record Keeping and Computing: 
William M. Shoucair, Home Insurance Co. 

_ Applying Machine 
tion Procedure: 
aminer. 


Techniques to Examina- 
Seymour Goodman, senior ex- 


Life Premiums in Course of Collection—Allen 
L. Mayerson, principal actuary, Life Bureau. 


Lecturers in Early Volumes 


Among lecturers in the first four vol- 
umes of “Examination of Insurance 
Companies” are these from the Depart- 
ment: 


Superintendent Bohlinger on 
Scope of Training Program. 

Alfred C. Bennett, special counsel and attor- 
ney for liquidator on Liquidation of Insurance 
Companies. 

Deputy Superintendent Walter F. Brooks on 
organization and administrative functions of the 
Albany office and qualifications and licenses of 
agents, brokers and adjusters. 

Charles C, Dubuar, actuary on policy reserves. 

Thomas J. Calogero, senior insurance exam- 
iner, on Corporate Procedures of Insurers. 
William C. Gould, chief Property Bureau, on 
history and development of insurance examina- 
tions, 

Deputy Raymond C. Harris on the Commerce 
Clause and Licensing and Corporate Procedure 
of Insurers. 

George H. 
History, 
ment, 

Deputy Superintendent Joseph F. Murphy on 
the National Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. 

Julius Sackman: 
Dynamic Economy. 

Among other representatives of the 
Department whose lectures appear in 
the first volumes of “Examination of In- 
surance Companies” are the following: 

Sol Bendet, Harry J. Byrnes, John Christen- 
sen, Robert F. Freeman, Warren T. Gray, Harry 
Grossman, J. B. Haley, John T, Hanley, Philip 
Cc, Heidman, , James J. Higgins, Edward S. Ho- 
gan, Harry Klein- Smith, Irving Krowitz, Jack 
I. avanhar, L illian Levine. 

Also, Maxwell Livshin, Howard F. Novitt, 
L. Edward Nowak, Andre F. Pouy, Jesse A. 
Pus, ©. J.. Si, Robinson, Jack Rosenthal, J. 
Salant, Henry N. Smith, Samuel Sokol, Roger 
L. Sullivan, Helen R. Wansboro and David 
Wohlner. 


Purpose and 


Kline, Deputy Superintendent— 
Powers and Functions of the Depart- 


Insurance Supervision in a 
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A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 
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Low Cost Policy 





Fidelity’s new low cost policy, the Fidelity 
Special, has created a remarkable sales record 
since its introduction several months ago. 


This policy, written $15,000 minimum, carries 
a very low cost with low premiums, 
substantial dividends and high cash values. 


It has raised a large number of normally 
$10,000 sales to $15,000 or more. Thus far, 
$23,400 has been the average... . 
combined with Term Riders, the average has been 
much higher. Written sub-standard as 
well as standard . . . commission rates the same 
as for the Company’s regular Ordinary Life. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA + PENNSYLVANIA 
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The Life Insurance Advertisers Association 


Devoted to Public Relations 


and Sales Promotion as Well 


Advertising 


This Organization Has Members From 212 Legal 


Insurance Advertisers As- 
itself on its letter- 
organization 


Life 
describes 
international 


The 
sociation 
head as “an 


devoted to advertising, public relations 
and sales promotion.” Organized in 
1933, it has grown in importance as 
these functions have been given con- 
stantly larger recognition within the 
life insurance business. It now has 425 


from 212 legal re- 
insurance companies. 

called Life Advertisers As- 
was changed to Life 
Association to 


individual members 
serve life 

Originally 
sociation, the name 
Insurance Advertisers 


avoid confusion with Life magazine. The 
initials of LAA were retained, thereby 
preventing confusion with Life Insur- 


ance Association of America. 


Members Have Wide Variety of Duties 


LAA members perform a wide variety 


of tasks for their companies and com- 
pany titles run the gamut from presi- 
dent down. For example, some of the 


members from the larger companies may 
be specialists in such fields as press re- 
lations, national advertising, the public 
relations aspects of investment opera- 
tions, direct mail, sales promotion, sales 
contests, agency and employe magazine 
editing, and annual report writing. The 
LAA member from a smaller company 
be concerned chiefly with 


may prepar- 
ing printed material for the use of 
agents, but from time to time he may 
also be called upon to prepare a press 


release, develop an advertising program 
for the insurance journals, and assist in 
getting out the annual report. These 


are simply examples and are not all 
inclusive. 

But there is a 
for the various 
members. All are 
of mass communication for 
panies. 

Another characteristic of LAA is that 
it is an asseciation of individuals with 
no fixed headquarters and no permanent 
staff. A new slate of officers and ex- 
ecutive committee is elected each year. 
Currently, the president is located in 
New York City, the vice president in 
Atlanta, the secretary in Toronto, the 
treasurer in Hartford, and the editor 
in Des Moines. The chairmen of 12 
standing and special committees are lo- 
cated in Kansas City, New Orleans, New 
York City, Boston, Newark, Milwaukee 
Worcester and Chattanooga. Despite 
this geographical diversity, LAA func 
tions smoothly and provides its mem- 
bers with significant services. No doubt 
this is because members are specialists 
in communication and therefore are 
able to overcome the difficulties arising 
from their being so far apart. 


denominator 

LAA 
field 

com 


common 
activities of all 
engaged in the 
their 


Overhead Expenses Kept at a 
Minimum 
Overhead expenses of the association 
are held to a minimum. As a conse- 
quence, membership dues are unusually 


low—$25 for the first member from a 
company and $10 for each additional 
member. And yet the association has a 


reserve sufficient to enable it to cover 
the expenses of its activities for a rea- 
sonable period of time. 

LAA activities are continuous throughi- 
out the year. Each month the members 


Reserve Life Companies 


By JEROME PHILP 


receive a four-page publication, The Life 
Advertiser, to keep them informed of 
LAA activities, news about members and 
trends in the business. 


The Annual Meetings 


The annual meeting is usually held 
late in September and in a different 
city each year. This year the associa- 


tion met in Cincinnati, and the meeting 
in 1955 is planned for New York City. 
The last previous meeting in New York 
City will have been ten years earuer. 
Like many other conventions, the an- 
nual meeting features as speakers not 
only leaders from the life insurance 
business but also authorities from out- 
side the business in the fields of adver 
tising, public relations and sales promo- 
tion. The proceedings of the annual 





meeting in recent years have been re- 
produced and furnished to all members 
so that even those who are unable to 
LAA Officers 

These are the current officers of 
Life Insurance Neg oe Associa- 
tion: president, A. H. Thiemann, New 
York Life; vice president, Al B. 


Insurance Co. of 
Morgan S. Crock- 
treasurer, Wil- 


Richardson, Life 
Georgia; secretary, 
ford, Excelsior Life; 
liam L. Camp, CL U, Connecticut 
Mutual; editor, George Pease, CLU, 
Equitable of lowa. | 
Executive committee : Jack R. Mor-/' 
ris, Business Men’s’ Assurance; 
Marion L. Davis, Provident L. & A.; | 
Harvey Kesmodel, Jr., Sun Life of | 
"| 





America; Robert S. Kieffer, CLU, 
Metropolitan Life; Edwin P. Leader, 
| Bankers Life Co.; Hal R. Marsh, Jef- 
ferson Standard. 








attend can still obtain the 
the various talks and addres: 
Equally if not more import: int than 
the formal speeches and talks is the 
opportunity given at the annual meeting 
for the members to become acquainted 
with one another and to exchange 
ideas and experiences. In getting the 
answers to specific problems the mem- 
bers avoid making costly mistakes and 
improve the quality of work they per- 
form for their companies. These ques- 
tions run a wide gamut. For example: 
“How do you maintain such good rela- 
tions with your mortgage loan corres- 
pondents?” “How do you handle Christ- 
mas cards for the company, executives 
and agents?” “What has been your 
experience with billboard ged as 
“Why did you switch from an elaborate 
to a simple report to policyholders ?” 
The exhibits are another helpful fea- 
ture of the annual meeting. Companies 
submit material they have produced 
during the previous year and it is dis- 
played on racks to be studied by mem- 
bers attending the annual meeting. 
There were about 700 exhibits at the re- 
cent Cincinnati meeting. A committee 
of judges from outside the association 
selects the outstanding exhibits and 
awards certificates of merit. Companies 
submit materials in various classifica- 
tions, and the companies themselves are 
divided into three categories of size so 


benefit of 





that the competition for awards may be 
on a fairer basis. 
Wide Range of Annual Exhibits 


The range of material exhibited at the 
annual meeting is indicated by the fol- 
lowing 18 classifications of exhibits at 
the annual meeting held this year. 1. 
Material to Motivate Agents: sales con- 
bulletins and any other 


tests, campaigns, 
material used to make sales. 2. Sales 
Aids: proposal forms, visual aids, leaf- 


lets, booklets and other printed material 
used either during the interview, or sent 


as a follow-up subsequent to a < 
interview. 3. Prestige and Good-Will 
Builders: novelties and specialties, other 


than greeting cards and wall calendars, 
designed primarily to build good-will for 
the agent. 4. Recruiting Material. 5. 
Direct Mail: gift letters or campaigns; 
non-gift letters or campaigns. 6. Wall 
Calendars. 7. Greeting Cards. 8. Annual 
Reports: booklets; premium notice en- 
closures. 9. Policyholder Material: pub- 
lications, other than annual reports, ad- 
dressed to policyholders, premium notice 
and receipt enclosures, conservation lit- 
erature. 10. Brokerage Material. Letters, 
pamphlets, special services and other 
material designed for the specific use of 
brokers or designed specifically to solicit 
business from brokers. 11. Company 
Field Magazines or Newspapers Ad- 
dressed to Agents. 12. Employe Rela- 
tions. 13. National Magazine Advertis- 


ing. 14. Newspaper Advertising. 15. In- 
surance Journal Advertising 16. Public 


Relations: material directed to the pub- 
lic at large that does not come under 
any of the above classifications; or ma 
terial, including advertising, designed to 
meet a specific public relations problem. 
17. Group Coverage: any material —a 

campaign or related pieces—designed to 
advertise or promote the sale of Group 
coverages or to serve insured employers 
or employes. 18. Personal Accident and 
Health: any material—a campaign or 
related pieces—designed to advertise or 
promote the sale of personal accident 
and health insurance, or material ad- 
dressed to the holders of such policies. 


Ad, PR and Sales Promotion Standards 


Regional Round Tables are held in 
the Spring. They attract a number of 
LAA members who are unable to attend 
the annual meeting. In addition, the Re- 
gional Round Tables keep to a minimum 
travel expense and time away from the 
office. The Southern, Eastern and 
North-Central Round Tables are at- 
tended by members whose home offices 
are located in those regions. The usual 
pattern for these meetings is to encour- 
age open discussion under the direction 
of a discussion leader, with very broad 
participation among the members and 
healthy exchange of ideas. 

One purpose of LAA is to elevate the 
standards of life insurance advertising, 


sales promotion and public relations. 
The association feels that this can be 
accomplished by the members helping 


one another. 
The Workshops 
The Regional Round Tables and the 


annual meeting appeal particularly to 
the experienced practitioner in the field 





A. H. THIEMANN 
President of LAA 


of mass communication. A number of 
companies felt the need for a training 
or educational program which would 
help the new employe, or an older em- 
ploye transferred to a new job. To meet 
this need, and also to help the estab- 
lished LAA member who wanted to im- 
prove his productivity and_ efficiency, 
LAA from time to time holds workshops 
under the direction of its educational 
committee. 

Enrollment in a workshop is limited 
to a small group which can be given 
intensive classroom and seminar instruc- 
tion. The faculty is comprised of LAA 
members voluntarily loaned by their 
companies and experts from outside the 
life insurance business. LAA workshops 
usually take five days. Each day the 
entire morning and afternoon is spent 
in the classroom, and then there is 
“homework” to occupy the evening. 
Reaction of LLAMA to LAA Workshops 

In April, 1955, LAA will hold editorial 
and sales promotion workshops in St. 
Louis. Richard E. Pille, when president, 
Life Insurance Agency Management As- 


sociation, wrote the president of LAA 
telling of favorable reaction of LIAMA 
to these workshops. He said in part: 


“Time to train less experienced per- 
sonnel is a perennial problem in all 
companies. The problem is double- 
edged: the trainee usually cannot pull 
his fair share of the department work- 
load for a considerable period of time; 
also the time used by the individual who 
has to train the new member obviously 


cuts down on his own productivity. Both 
Ways, a company loses. 

“These workshop projects of yours 
strike me as a valuable remedy to this 
problem. I have heard it said many 


times that the week put in at a work- 
shop can be equivalent to a full year— 
and more—of the necessarily hit- -or-miss 
training which otherwise usually is the 
case. Knowing the top-flight instructors 
you have serving on the workshop 
faculty, the powerful content developed, 
the great amount of student participa- 
tion in actual ‘work sessions’ and the 
limited enrollment upon which you in- 
sist in order to insure maximum indi- 
vidual attention, we agree completely 
that the workshops offer the companies 
a tremendously profitable ‘investment.’ ” 


Its Standing Committees 


As a continuing activity throughout 
the year, LAA has three standing com- 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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The International Labor Office 


Feels It Has 


Among the intergovernmental agen- 


cies that try to deal with the world’s 
pressing social problems the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization (ILO) has 


responsibility for intern tional action in 
the field of Social Security. The ILO 
(which owes much to American inspira- 
tion as the first conference was held in 
Washington in 1919) was the first of the 
major world-wide bodies that the United 
States joined. In fact, shortly after the 
United States became a member in 1934 
the ILO was among those which gave 
the Government technical assistance in 


drafting the first Social Security act. 
American Director-General of ILO is 
David A. Morse of New Jersey. 

When the League of Nations—of 


which the ILO was a semi-autonomous 
organ—came to an end and the United 
Nations was created the ILO entered 
into an agreement with the UN under 
which it became an affiliated specialized 
agency. Because of its close relation- 
ship to the UN, the ILO “ioe a UN liai- 
son office located at 345 East Forty-sixth 
Street in New York City. However, 
other activities in the United States are 
handled by the Washington branch at 
1262 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. The headquarters 
office of the ILO is in Geneva, Switzer- 
land. 
Helps Governments 

The ILO is unique in specialized UN 
agencies, such as Food and Agriculture 
Organization, the World Health Organi- 
zation, and the United Nations itself, 
because it gives a full voice in its affairs 
to employers and workers. The United 
States, for instance, is customarily rep- 
resented at important ILO meetings by 
an Assistant Secretary of Labor, a U. S. 
Senator, an employer jointly selected by 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce and the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
and by a representative of the American 
Federation of Labor. These Americans 
have found the ILO a useful showcase 
for displaying the achievements that 
have made America great. 

The presence in its councils of persons 
not diplomats but accustomed to dealing 
with basic economic facts has made the 
ILO realistic in its approach to social 
problems. It works not only by estab- 
lishing fair international labor standards, 


but by helping governments to solve 
their bread and butter difficulties. 
Of course, the creation of standards 


must come first to guide the ILO’s many 
experts in their dealings with people’s 
problems. These standards are adopted 
by the ILO’s annual conference, after 
the most careful consideration, as inter- 
national conventions and recommenda- 
tions. The conventions must be con- 
sidered by the ILO’s 69 members for 
enactment into law, but each country 
is free to act or not as it sees fit. The 
ILO is no superstate and has no power 
to force its concepts upon a reluctant 
nation. It has even worked out a special 
system for countries with the federal 
and states rights problems of the United 
States. Senator Bricker of Ohio has 
noted that the ILO’s procedure leaves to 
the individual states the subjects re- 
served to them by the American Con- 
stitution. And a committee of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, headed by Harold 
E. Stassen, has recommended the “tried 
and tested” ILO approach to conven- 
tions as the proper one. 


Responsibility For International Action 
In Social Security Field 


By THACHER WINSLOW 
Director, Washington Office, ILO 





International Labor Office Headquarters at Geneva 


various aspects of Social Security. Among 
them are workmen’s compensation, old 
insurance, unemployment insurance 


Has Made Many Recommendations 
The ILO has adopted many conven- 
tions and recommendations dealing with age 
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Plan your Winter vacation for Chicago, staying 
at the world-renowned EDGEWATER BEACH 
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DAVID A. MORSE 
Director-General, ILO 


and other matters dealt with by many 
American states. These standards which 
were elaborated over a good many years 
were brought together by the ILO’s 
General Conference in 1952 as the Con- 
vention of Minimum Standards of Social 
Security. An ingenious breakdown of 
the various categories of Social Security 
permits the ILO’s member states to 
consider only those aspects of the min- 
imum standards that fit in with national 
practice, traditions and capacity. There 
are nine categories of this convention— 
including old-age insurance and_ sur- 
vivors’ insurance—in which the United 
States is well ahead of the standards 
set—and in ratifying the convention, a 
country only binds itself to come up to 
the standards of three of the categories. 
The United States delegation succeeded 
in having this convention recognize the 
great American insurance industry as 
an important part of the total social 
security picture. 

However, standards in Social Security 
or any other subject are only part of 
the picture. A country can have the 
finest possible laws in the statute books 
but they are meaningless if not imple- 
mented. Accordingly, the major empha- 
sis of the ILO’s program today is to 
assist countries, particularly those clas- 
sified as underdeveloped, to implement 
their social programs in a practical way 
consistent with their resources. This 
emphasis on the operational and the 
realistic has been a special cencern of 
the ILO’s American Director-General 
David A. Morse. 


ILO Missions 


In Social Security, for instance, the 
local situation in a number of countries, 
including Burma, India, Indonesia and 
Pakistan in Asia, and in Turkey and 
Iraq in the Middle East, has been sur- 
veyed by ILO missions. In Latin Amer- 
ica, El Salvador is receiving actuarial 
assistance. In the Dominican Republic, 
extensive financial analyses resulted in 
recommendations for placing the Social 
Security system on a sound basis. And 
so it goes. The emphasis is on the realis- 
tic and feasible. 


The ILO covers a good many other 
subjects such as vocational training, 
occupational safety and health, labor 
Statistics and the important question of 
forced labor, but its work in Social Se- 
curity has been of particularly long 
standing and has contributed to human 
welfare all over the world. 
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A COMPANY IS KNOWN 
BY THE MEN IT KEEPS 
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The full strength of a life insurance company is not 
measured in terms of dollars alone. One of the real 
assets of any company is its agency force, and we are 
particularly proud of the great force of men who repre- 
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ch sent this company in the Field. 
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- 7 Many of them are members of our Old Guard with 
ty Uf; ° ° 

a / fifteen years or more of service. All our Managers and 
- Y all others in supervisory positions were promoted from 
r our own ranks. All our men are carefully selected, 
. thoroughly trained, full-time Shield Men, dedicated to 
. the highest standards of selling and service. 
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1954 Life te etlatd heen Record 


r. James J. O’Leary, LIAA Director of Investment Research, 


Estimates Year-end Assets of U. S. Companies at $84.2 
Billion, Up $5.7 Billion During Year; New Invest- 
ments $17 Billion, $5 Billion or 45% Mortgages 


of all a: 3: 
will amount 
increase of bil- 
it was reported to 


By December 31 assets 
gal reserve life companies 
to $84.2 billion, an $5.7 


lion during the year, 
Life Insurance Association of America 
this week by Dr. James J. O'Leary, 


director of investment research of LIAA. 
Holdings of bonds, mortgages and stocks 
Mortgages will 
account 


will all show an increase. 
to $25.8 billion and will 
Bonds are ex- 


amount 
for 31% of total 
pected to total $46.5 billion at the end of 
total as- 


assets. 


the year and represent 55% of 


Industrial bonds are estimated at 


sets. 

$17.1 billion, approximately 37% of all 
bonds held by the companies. Public 
utility bonds are estimated at $13.7 bil- 


lion, and railroad bonds at $3.8 billion. 


U. S. Government securities, which at 
represented 40% 


the close of the war 


of total assets, are estimated at $8.9 
billion and account for somewhat less 
than 11% of total assets. 

“In general the pattern of life insur- 


1954 reveals the same 
Dr. O'Leary. 
securi- 


ance investment in 
outlines as in 1953,” said 
“Disposal of U. S. Government 
funds for 
and 


ties to provide investment in 


residential mortgages business se- 
curities and mortgages continued during 
apparently in somewhat 


Thus for the 


the year, and 


larger volume than in 1953, 
eighth straight since the end of 


the war, the life 


year 
insurance business has 


f the 


emphasized the needs < private 


investment operations. 


difference in 


economy in its 
However, one interesting 
the pattern has developed this year. The 


added 


to their 


life insurance companies have 


more than half a billion dollars 


holdings of state and municipal bonds. 
It is believed that these bonds are 
largely revenue issues for roads, bridges 
and transportation generally. Holdings 
of state and municipal bonds declined 
in 1952 and increased by $145 million 


in 1953. 
Distribution of Investments 


“This year, as in all other years since 


the end of the war, the life insurance 


companies invested more than their net 


increase in assets in the private econ- 
Net 

economy is 
or $207 
crease in the companies’ assets. Increases 


part of 


investment in the private 


$5.9 


omy. 


estimated at billion, 


million more than the net in- 


; a : 
in murtgage investment, a large 
loans to finance newly 


amounted to $24 


reflects 
housing, 
accounted for 41% of the 
total 


which 
constructed 
billion, and 
invest 

Within 
holdings of 


increase in the industry’s 


ment in the private economy 


the category of mortgages, 


residential insured by the 
FHA or guaranteed by the VA increased 
by roughly one billion dollars. Additions 
holdings totaled $1.5 
than one-half the 
Investment in 
by $823 
vy $182 


mortgages 


to industrial bond 
billion, slightly 
increase in mortgages. 
public utility 
million, and in 


more 
honds increased 
railroad bonds by 


million. 


“The estimates reflect increases in 
both preferred and common stocks, but 
it should be kept in mind that all equity 
securities are valued at year-end market 
prices for statement that 
some of the apparent increase in hold- 
ings may be merely a markup in price. 
Small increases occurred in investment 
real estate. Policy loans and cash both 
increased nominally, roughly in step with 


purposes so 


the increase in assets. 
“It is estimated that total acquisitions 
amount to $17 
billion over 
The 
private sectors both 
shared in advance. Acquisitions of 
U. S. Government securities reversed 
the downward trend of 1953, rising $770 
million to a total of $4.3 billion, but it 
should be kept in mind that the major 
part of the acquisition of U. S. Govern- 
ment securities were short-term securi- 
ties in which purchases were made pri- 
marily to meet forward commitments. 
Acquisitions of other Government. se- 
curities aggregated $975 million. 
“Turning to the private economy, ac- 
quisitions of new mortgage loans totaled 
more than $5 billion and accounted for 
almost 45% of the companies’ entire 
new investment in the private economy. 
Of these, $3 billion were Government- 
insured or guaranteed mortgages. Ac- 
quisitions of industrial bonds amounted 
to $3.2 billion, the only investment class 
to fall below the volume of the previous 
year. New investments in public utility 
bonds amounted to $1.5 billion while 
acquisitions of stocks totaled $550 mil- 
lion. About $650 million of policy loans 
were made by the companies and $350 
million of new real estate were acquired. 

“Net increases in holdings generally 
fell short of acquisitions, due to the 
sale, amortization and redemption of 
investments during the year. In the pri- 
vate economy, where investment hold- 
ings have been increasing regularly 
since the end of the war, the ratio of 
acquisitions to the net increase in hold- 
ings has tended to rise. This year ac- 
quisitions in the private economy are 
estimated to amount to about two times 
the corresponding net increase in invest- 
ments, the highest ratio since the end 
of the war. 

“An increase in the 
vestment funds may result from many 
causes, but two are likely to be upper- 
most in the minds of most life company 
financial officers. One is the growth in 
the amount of mortgages and loans set 
up on a regular repayment basis, and 
the other is a rise in refunding due to 
declining interest rates. The increasing 
turnover reflected in the portfolios of 
the insurance companies over the last 
several years may be attributed primarily 
to mortgage amortization and bond sink- 


of new investments will 
billion, an increase of $3 
the corresponding volume in 1953. 
Government and 
this 


turnover of in- 





ing funds and_ serial maturities. The 
companies and most of their borrowers 
are convinced that periodical loan re- 


demption strengthens the financial con- 
dition of borrowers and lenders alike. 
The decline in interest rates since June, 
1953, has not as yet produced large- 
scale redemption of life company invest- 
ment, although it is evident from Govy- 
ernment statistics that some increase in 
refunding occurred in 1954. 


Interest Rates and Net Investment 
Earnings 
“Net investment earnings of all United 
States life insurance companies in 1954 


O’LEARY 


DR. JAMES J. 


are estimated at roughly $2.7 billion, an 
increase of $227 million over the net 
earnings reported in 1953. The net rate 
of investment earnings before taxes is 
estimated at 3.45%, up 9 basis points 
from 1953. The rate after taxes is esti- 
mated at 3.23% 

“It cannot be emphasized too often 
that the rate of investment earnings of 
the life insurance companies is an im- 
portant factor in determining the net 
cost of insurance to policyholders. In 
1953 a number of companies increased 
the scale of their dividend payments to 
policyholders primarily to reflect the 
increase in the rate of investment earn- 


ings. This year more increases were 
made, many of them for substantial 
amounts. Dividend payments to policy- 


holders by all companies in 1954 
are estimated at $900 million as com- 
pared with $854 million in 1953 and $766 
million in 1952.” 

Dr. O’Leary described dev elopments in 
connection with valuation of securities 
and referring to common stocks said: 
“Common stocks continue to pose major 
problems from a valuation standpoint. 
The Joint Committee of the industry is 
divided on the issue of stabilization, and 
a canvass of the views of the industry 
indicated much the same division of 
opinion. Far-reaching questions of in- 
vestment policy and philosophy are in- 
woiend in the valuation problem, particu- 
larly as it pertains to common stocks. 
It will take time and study to reconcile 
the differing veiwpoints on common 
stocks evident in both the industry and 
in regulatory circles.” 

Dr. O’Leary told of the investment 
research projects financed by LIAA. The 
“Study of Saving and the American 
Capital Market” by Dr. Raymond W. 
Goldsmith has been completed and is in 
process of publication by Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. Another major project is 
the study of “Capital Formation and 
Fnancing: Trends and Prospects” under 
the direction of Dr. Simon Kuznets. An- 
other project is a study of corporate 
earnings and capital values. 


Investment Outlook 


On the investment outlook Dr. O’Leary 
said: “Most economists expect business 
activity to be maintained at ‘high levels 
during 1955. This optimism is based on 
a number of factors. Despite the sus- 
tained high level of construction through- 
out the postwar period, and particularly 
the exceedingly fast pace this year, it is 
widely predicted that tot il spending for 
new construction will rise to $39 - 40 bil- 
lion next year, 7% above the current 
boom level. Plant and equipment ex- 
penditues are expected to decline mod- 
erately, but residential and commercial 
building and the construction of new 
schools, hospitals and highways are ex- 
pected to surpass all previous rec- 





ords. The rate of output in the steel 
industry is improving ; automobile pro- 
duction is again in high gear; inventory 
reduction has apparently run its course, 
and new orders are picking up again. In 
addition, Government expenditures for 
national security should continue at 
about the present rate. 


“Thus, the capital market will prob- 
ably be confronted with a heavy de- 
mand for funds next year. Housing 


starts are expected to reach something 
like 1.3 million units so that the demand 
for residential mortgage money is likely 
to surpass the present peak. The recent 
McGraw - Hill survey of business inten- 
tions regarding plant and equipment 
expenditures indicates that corporations 
will continue to require a large volume 
of long-term funds, while the inventory 
revival should stimulate a substantial in- 
crease in bank loans to business. On the 
basis of past experience, therefore, the 
private economy may very well absorb 
some $20 billion of new financing next 
year. Since the capital markets must 
also be prepared to meet the sizeable 
requirements of the Federal Government 
and to supply increasing amounts to 
the states and localities, the demand for 
capital funds all told will probably ex- 
pand somewhat in 1955. 

“Although we would expect the volume 
of savings to continue its growth next 
year, the expanding volume of market 
activity may well call forth additional 
sums of bank credit. However, the Ad- 
ministration will be anxious to avoid any 
measures which might hold back further 
business recovery, so that the Govern- 
ment is not likely to alter current mone- 
tary and debt management policy unless 
faced with a new upsurge of inflationary 
pressures. 

“In summary, the forces of demand 
and supply in the capital markets which 
seem likely to prevail point to firm inter- 
est rates next year. Certainly a further 
decline does not appear likely. At the 
same time, Government monetary and 
debt management policy will probably 
be set to maintain credit ease, thus 
restraining any increase in rates. If 
new inflationary pressures compel a re- 
strictive monetary and debt management 
policy, some rise in rates may occur.” 


Adds A. and H. Responsibility 


During the past year the board of 
Life Insurance Association of America 
has expanded its responsibilities in the 
field of accident and hee ulth insurance 
to encompass individual insurance. Be- 
fore this, the LIAA responsibilities in 
this field related only to Group A.and H. 
coverage. 

In comment Manager Bruce E. Shep- 
herd of LIAA told the annual meeting: 
“We are prepared to assume this addi- 
tional assignment which we believe can 
be done, temporarily at least without 
any appreciable addition to our staff.” 


Tontine Policy Questions 
Deferred to Next Meeting 


At the meeting of the Tontine Policy 
Control subcommittee of the Insurance 
Commissioners meeting in New York last 
week, it was decided to hold over until 
the annual meeting in Los Angeles next 
June the matters before the committee. 
California Commissioner John R. Ma- 
loney is chairman of this committee. 

Henry R. Glenn, Associate general 
counsel of LIAA, and Ralph H. Kastner, 
general counsel ALC, told the commit- 
tee that their organizations were main- 
taining strict neutrality on the proposal 
of NALU to outlaw tontine and semi- 
tontine policies. Robert L. Walker, 
president of NALU appeared for the as- 
sociation. Appearing in opposition to 
such action were D. D. Murphy, former 
president of NAIC, now representing 
Coastal States Life of Georgia and D. 
Herbert Graves, of National Old Line 
Life of Little Rock. 
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Cock-a-doodle don’t! 


\ \ hen you pass a milestone in your career, there’s 
always the temptation to do a little crowing. 

For instance, National Life has passed another 
milestone by going over the billion and a half dollar 
mark of insurance in force. In 1949, when we were 
99 years old, we passed the billion mark and in the 
short period of five years another half billion was 
put on the books. Of the nearly 900 life companies 
in the United States, approximately 30 have topped 
the billion and a half mark. So probably we could 
be forgiven for making quite a fuss about it. But 
actually, what’s behind the billion and a half? 

The real point, it seems to us, is that in our 
104-year history more than a million policies have 
been issued to people all over the country who have 
chosen our mutual company to help them become 
financially independent. Since its founding in 1850, 
National Life has paid to policyholders and bene- 


ficiaries over $740,000,000. Today over 315,000 
policies and annuities are in force on families and 
individuals who have placed in our hands their 
hopes and plans for the future with a valuation of 
over one billion and a half dollars. 

This makes us feel proud . . . and humble at 
the same time. That’s why we’re not doing much 
crowing. ... 

But when we mail out these monthly checks 
and stop to think what each one means — a deserv- 


ing student sent to college . . . a fatherless family 
held together under its own roof... a widow 
maintained in decent comfort . .. an elderly couple 
retired to well-earned 

leisure . . . 


That’s when we 
really feel like crow- 
ing! 


National Life oi VERMONT 


Insurance Company 


Montpelier 
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Insurance Obligation to Public Known 


Paul F. Clark Tells Institute 


bilities of Companies as 


business has an 
and a ca- 
the 
the 


The life insurance 
obligation to community 
pacity for that 
responsibilities and capabilities of 


the 


service transcends 


companies of which it is composed, Paul 


F. Clarke, chairman of the board, In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, told its con- 
-vention at Waldorf-Astoria this week. 


The John Hancock’s president said this 
concept of 
“We in 
familiar 
recent 


was recognized in the very 
the institution of life insurance. 
business long been 
with that concept, but 


years has the public begun to grasp its 


the have 


only in 


meaning. The institution is bigger than 


the sum of the component parts 
Through the Institute public 


tion of this concept has been heightened 


recogni- 


as the companies have worked together 
in advancing the public relationships of 
endeavor it 


life insurance. In this 


has made substantial contributions to 
the public welfare, in the so inter- 
est as well as its own. Among the lead- 


companies 
inflation 


the life 


against 


ership furnished by 
has been in the fight 
during World War II and again 
Korean conflict. 

companies 


during 
the 

‘The 
help America’s 
problems of post-war adjustment. 
have actively 


much to 
the 
And 


en- 


have done 


families resolve 
as an institution we 
couraged the enterprise and thrift so 
basic to the well-being and productivity 
said Mr. Clark. 

impact of the 
Mr. Clark 


serve aS a 


of the country,” 
In commenting on 
Institute on public opinion 


was 


the 
said it organized to 
central source of information about life 
insurance. that it been 
charged with two objectives: 
and 


has 
(a) advanc- 
appreci- 


3eyond 
ing public understanding 
tion of life insurance and the life busi- 
(b) .interpreting public atti- 
companies so that they 
would be better able to keep perform- 
ance in line with public desires. Its for- 
ward-looking platform still serves as a 
charter of the Institute for undertaking 
responsibility for 


ness; and, 


tudes to the 


relations 
the 


public 
insurance at 
Paints Picture on Public Mind 

the materials it 


the 
life institutional level. 

The Institute, through 
has prepared and distributed to the vari- 
ous publics, has helped build in the pub- 
lic mind a picture of the life insurance 
business as a progressive force in Amer- 
ican life—alert to change and to its re- 
sponsibilities both to the people and to 
the economy. Life insurance is shown as 
a developing and expanding service, con- 
stantly retooled for greater 
fulness to the people. Life 


funds are depicted as a source of capi- 


being use- 


insurance 


tal responsive to the needs of the na- 
tion, life form of 
thrift, as well as 
which its millions of policyholders have 
a stake in American enterprise. And 
facing up to the problems inherent in 
size, the Institute constantly emphasizes 
that life insurance in force and the 
assets of the companies represent the 
accumulation of the security plans of 
tens of millions of people. 


and insurance as a 


protection, through 


of Life Insurance of Responsi- 
Well as of Their Success 





Boris, Boston 


CLARK 


PAUL 


Institute’s Broad Themes 
There are three broad themes running 
through all the materials the Institute 
sends out: The breadth of life insurance 
flexibility of the 
service life insurance provides; the con- 


ownership and the 
benefits to 


the 


stantly expanding flow of 


policyholders and beneficiaries; and 


dynamic role of life insurance funds at 
work through investment in the econ- 
omy. 


the 
concepts 


And in its informational activities, 
definite 
them, 
income re- 


Institute is notching 


with the public: among the use- 


fulness life insurance for 
placement on death or retirement—the 
living benefits of life insurance, includ- 
ing the use of 
for living—the progressive liberalization 
occupational and 
are reduced—the essen- 
agent in 
the con- 


cash values as a reserve 
of underwriting as 
hazards 
role of the life 

financial planning—and 
that premiums. should 
priority with other fixed charges in the 
family budget. 


health 
tial 
family 


insurance 


cept be given 


Making Women Insurance Conscious 
particularly, the In- 
ground. 


“With two publics 
stitute has been breaking new 
Women the ultimate users of the 
major part of life insurance, yet until 
the started the cultivation of 


this public ten ago little 
effort had been made on an institutional 
basis to acquaint women, as owners and 
beneficiaries, with the flexibility and use- 
fulness of life insurance. We have all 
benefited by this informational activity 
of the Institute, which has been ex- 
tremely well done,” said Mr. Clark. 
‘And in the schools, the early work of 
the Institute in meeting the demand for 
classroom materials on an institutional 
basis won so much respect in educational 
circles that when the Committee on Fam- 
ily Financial Security Education was 
established, our business was offered 
the opportunity of sponsoring its family 
financial workshops for teachers and 
other activities. Already this program 
holds promise of making an important 


are 


Institute 


years very 


N. Y. Editor Tells Post- 
War Role of America 


GREAT CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 


Government Can’t Match Business in 
Remarkable Planning of Business 
and Residential Developments 


World War II did not alter the face 
of this country as it did in many parts of 
Europe, August Heckscher, chief edi- 
torial writer N. Y. Herald-Tribune, told 
Institute of Life Insurance at its annual 
meeting. It did not destroy cities and 
compel them to be rebuilt, but the war 
loosed forces which in their total effect 
have been hardly less dramatic. “These 
forces,” the said, “have caused us to re- 
build our cities piece by piece; to open 
up vast new suburban areas. They have 
caused us to build roads and factories 
where none existed before. 

3usiness has played the vital role of 
the great innovator, the great builder. 
No planner, no government agency, 
would have dared foster or instigate the 
movements of population, the construc- 
tion of new plants, the laying out of 
shopping centers and towns on the scale 
which we have been witnessing in these 


years,” the editor continued. 

Our Foreign Policy 
Discussing America’s foreign policy 
in the post-war decade Mr. ing card 
said: “This country has been a stabiliz- 


ing and saving factor the v alue of which 
is beyond comprehension.” But, he add- 
ed, “there is a danger lest in performing 
these tasks abroad America may lose 
contact with its own inmost needs and 
opportunities. The reality that is Amer- 
ica must be alive to every one of us 
before we can extend America’s influ- 
ence or project its vision. 





contribution in the preparation of our 
young people for family living and good 
citizenship.” 

The Institute has made suggestions for 
improving policyholder communications, 
including annual report studies. It has 
taken samplings of public opinion to 
the extent that money has been available 
by the board. It has helped other or- 
ganizations to build meeting programs 
that recognize and encourage public in- 
terest. It has developed public relations 
and publicity programs for agents’ asso- 
ciations. It has held symposiums with 
company people for discussion of public 
relations philosophy, techniques and 
problems, and its staff has been available 
for individual consultation with company 
people on their problems. 


Carrol M. Shanks Chairman 


Life Insurance Institute 





CARROL M. SHANKS 


Carrol M. Shanks, president, The Pru- 
elected chairman of Insti- 
Insurance this week. 


was 
tute of Life 
a leader in the business and one of most 
been 
years in 
company 


dential, 
Long 
figures in it he has 
recent 

the 

which 
head offices in Toronto, 
Houston, with others being 
Jacksonville and Min- 


progressive 
particularly active in 
the planning of 
program 


directing 
has in- 
Los 


decentralization 
cluded new 
Angeles and 
built in Chicago, 
neapolis. 

A graduate of University of the state 
of Washington and of Columbia Law 
School he became a professor at Colum- 
bia Law and in 1929 joined the famous 
Root-Ballantine law firm of New York. 
After returning to the law firm follow- 
ing his teaching at Yale Law he then 
joined legal staff of Prudential in 1932, 
his first work being in connection with 
railroad reorganizations. Later, he be- 
came general solicitor and in 1939 was 
elected a vice president. Next, he was 
promoted to executive vice president and 
became president in 1946, succeeding 
Col. Franklin D’Olier. In 1950 he was 
president of Life Insurance Association 
of America. 


Kirk Fox Calls Soviet 
Farm Plan Unbalanced 


are a strong 
Russia 


Inadequate food supplies 
deterrent to any vast conflict 
might contemplate now, Kirk Fox, editor 
of Successful Farming magazine, told 
the annual meeting of Institute of Life 
Insurance at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
on December 7. 

“Russia deliberately made a blueprint 
of national development and took agri- 
culture for granted, since it formed a 
major part of the national economy,” 
Mr. Fox pointed out. “Too soon, Russia 
found expanding industry and the de- 
mands of war had unbalanced her plans. 
Russian agriculture, food processing and 
distribution could not carry the load.” 

The farmers of America are prepared 
to meet the rising needs of our rapidly 
growing population, Mr. Fox continued. 
He explained that while farming proc- 
esses here have undergone changes of a 
revolutionary nature in recent times, the 
mainstay of farming continues to be the 
single-family farm, which is the basic 


unit of commercial farming in the United 
States. 

“The farm family unit permits the in- 
dividual to make his own decisions and 
abide by the consequences,” he said. 
“Each member of the farm family has a 
voice in making the decisions and work- 
ing them out. 

“Today, American agriculture is in- 
separably linked to industry and com- 
merce,” he said. “Upon them it must 
wait for materials and equipment to ap- 
ply the new science pouring out of pub- 
lic experiment stations and industry’s 
laboratories.” In the next 10 years, ac- 
cording to estimates cited by Mr. Fox, 
farm production will exceed that of 
other segments of our economy: the 
weekly output per man will increase on 
the farms by 40%, against an industrial 
increase of 35%. 

Mr. Fox gave credit to life insurance 
as a stabilizing force during economic 
distress, and as a source of assistance at 
all times. 
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They’re 70 now...and still healthy, happy and active! 


F YOU doubt that it’s good to be alive at 

70, 80... oreven 90... look about you. 
You will find many of our senior citizens 
at these ages “spry as larks”’ . . . living long 
and liking it! 


Liking it? Yes, indeed! For much is 
being learned about how to make life’s 
later years happy, active and rewarding. 
Geriatrics . . . the science of helping older 
people enjoy longer life . . . has contributed 
much to our brighter outlook on growing 
older. As research in this specialty con- 
tinues, greater gains in life conservation 
may be made. 


In addition to advances in geriatrics and 
other sciences, the rapid rise in our stand- 
ard of living has been an important factor 
in making life longer and more healthful. 


The effect of all these advances is high- 
lighted by these facts: 
The average life span for Americans is 
now 69 years. 
There are now more than 13 million 
Americans who are 65 and older, and 
by 1960 it is estimated that they will 
number 16 million. 

Specialists agree that when a man reaches 
his 65th or 70th birthday, his “age” de- 
pends not so much on the calendar as on 
his earlier health habits . . . especially dur- 
ing mid-life when many chronic diseases 
begin to develop. To help forestall such 
disorders, or lessen their effects, authori- 
ties make this recommendation: 

Go to your doctor for regular health 
examinations. He may detect condi- 


tions of which you are unaware. 
Through prompt diagnosis and treat- 
ment, he may spare you serious illness 
later on and perhaps add years to 
your life. 

In addition to regular medical check- 
ups, a healthy old age may depend on the 
living habits that you follow after 40. It is 
important, for instance, to control your 
weight through proper diet. It is also wise 
to slow down, to get your required sleep 
regularly, to take the exercise that is best 
for you and to follow a hobby that will 
help keep your mind sharp and alert. 

There is no “magic formula” for a long, 
healthy life. However, the person who 
prepares early has the best chance of get- 
ting more . .. rather than less . . . out of 
the years beyond 65. 
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This advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in magazines with a total circulation 
in excess of 35,000,000 including Collier’s, Time, 
Newsweek, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, 
McCall’s, American Magazine, Woman’s Home 
Companion, National Geographic. 
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$339 Billion Life Insurance In Force 


Manager Bruce E. Shepherd of LIAA Gives Legal Reserve 
Companies Data; Group Gain Unusually Large 


Life In- 
America, told the 
annual at the Wal- 
dorf Astoria that life insurance perform- 
ance in 1954 has been at an even higher 
level than in the previous record-break- 
of 1953. New insurance 


Bruce E. Shepherd, manager, 


surance Association of 
convention this week 


ing year life 


Cr age 


RI. I: 





SHEPHERD 


purch United States residents 
from legal reserve companies during 1954 


$47 


well 


ased by 


is expected to approximate billion. 


This will be an increase of over 


$8 billion or 21% above the amount for 
last year. About $27 billion of the esti- 
mated 1954 total will represent new 
Ordinary insurance, about $14 billion 
new Group insurance and about $6 bil- 
lion new Industrial insurance. Gains 
over last year in each of the three 
classes will be about $1.6 billion or 6% 
for Ordinary, over $64 billion or 84% 
for Group and about $100 million or 1% 


for industrial 
$339 Billion in Force 


An anticipated gain in total life insur- 
force of more than $34 billion 
1954 will bring the 
high mark estimated 
This represents 
lives of United 
nearly 242 million 
and group certifi- 


ance in 
or 11% 
end total to a new 
$339 billion. 


during year- 
at about 
the total 
States residents under 


protection on 
life insurance policies 
cates in legal reserve companies. 
ing for duplications where two or more 
certificates are held by the 
individual, it is estimated that 
around 93 million persons in 


policies or 
same 
somewhere 
the United States share this protection. 

Each of the 
embraced in the 
ance total will stand at 
31—Ordinary at 


three classes of business 


outstanding life insur- 
high levels 
about $201 


new 


on December 


billion, Group at about $99 billion and 
Industrial at about $39 billion. Gains 
over last year will be in excess of $14 


billion or 8% for Ordinary, over $19 bil- 
lion or 24% for Group and over $1 bil- 
Increases in 


lion or 3% for Industrial. 


insurance in force during the year re- 


Allow- - 


newly 
in- 


amounts of insurance 
purchased plus amounts revived, 
creased or added through application of 
policy dividends less amounts terminated 
surrender or in other 


sult from 


by death, maturity, 
ways. 
Policy Benefit Payments 


As the total insurance in force mounts 
year by year, the annual volume of pol- 
icy benefit payments made by legal re- 
serve companies likewise With 
such benefits flowing out to policyhold- 
ers and beneficiaries in all parts of the 
country at a daily rate of about $168 
million during 1954, the annual volume 
of such funds will top the $6 billion 
mark for the first time this year. Of 
this total, death benefits to beneficiaries 
of deceased life insurance policyholders 
will amount to over $2 billion, an in- 
crease of 3% over last year. Benefits to 
living policyholders, including matured 
endowments, disability payments, annu- 


grows. 


ities, surrender benefits and policy divi- 
dends, under both life and annuity con- 
tracts will approximate $2.9 billion for 
the year or about 14% over similar pay- 
ments in 1953. Benefits under accident 
and health policies will total about $1.2 
billion for 1954, about 11% above last 
year. 


One Group Contract for $7 Billion 


An interesting side light on the 1954 
life insurance record is that it includes 
the largest life insurance case on record 
—namely the Group contract for $7 bil- 
lion of life insurance covering 134 million 
employes of the United States govern- 
ment. The inclusion of the Federal con- 
tract makes the year’s life insurance 
record outstandingly high as compared 
to all previous years but it is significant 
to note that even if this contract were 
eliminated from the totals, 1954 per- 
formance would still compare favorably 
with last year’s record-breaking level. 
Minus the Federal contract, the esti- 
mated new business total would be over 
$1 billion or 3% over last year; the 
December 31 in force estimate would be 
up about $27 billion from the 1953 year- 
end figure which is approximately the 
same net gain as last year, while the 
estimated volume of benefit payments, 
only slightly effected by the four 
month’s experience under the Federal 
contract, would still be about $% billion 








ASSETS OVER $160,000,000 


Insurance in Force Over $870,000,000 
Paid to Policyowners and Beneficiaries 
Over $117,000,000 


55 BRANCH OFFICES 


LIFE 


IS MAGIC 


For the children, of course it is. 

In time, they will learn not only the 
deeper meaning of Christmas but also 
what we as adults know. 
peace, prosperity and family security we 
enjoy at Christmas and throughout 

our lives are blessings that must be 
worked and planned for. 


Southland 






.. that the 


All Life Insurance Agents have the 
responsibility and opportunity of 
working to protect the future of 
American families... 
enables them to make a good life for 
their own families. Through Southland 
Life insurance, Christmases to 

come for our clients and for our 
families will be secure. 


a privilege which 
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greater than such payment last year. 
State vs. Federal Regulation 


During the past year, the threat of 
Federal regulation, Mr. Shepherd said, 
has been brought closer by these events: 

1. The Federal Trade Commission has 
filed complaints alleging false and mis- 
leading advertising against a number of 
accident and health insurers. If any of 
these complaints are contested, as ap- 
pears very likely, the question of juris- 
diction of the Federal Trade Commission 
over the advertising of insurance com- 
panies will doubtless be settled. Since 
this will involve an interpretation of the 
“not regulated by state law” provision 
of the McCarran Act, more will also be 
learned of the possibility of further en- 
croachment of the Federal Government 
into insurance regulation. 


Union Welfare Funds 


2. The unsupervised status of union 
welfare funds has made the headlines 
all across the country. These funds par- 
take of some of the characteristics of 
insurance. Some are insured and others 
are self-insured. New York passed a 
law this year to give the Superintendent 
of Insurance certain supervisory powers 
over these funds. There are over 600 
of them in New York. The State of 
Washington is considering similar legis- 
lation. Will other states follow suit? 
Committees of Congress are nearing 
completion of their study of the problem. 
Federal regulatory legislation seems like- 
ly. Can the states do the job—perhaps 
with the help of better self-policing by 
the unions? If not, will some Federal 
agency step in? If it does, will that 
open life insurance to some degree of 
Federal supervision ? 


Health Reinsurance Bill 


. The Administration’s Health Rein- 
surance Bill was introduced in Congress. 
It failed of passage but another Rein- 
surance Bill is expected to come before 
the next session, It represents a con- 
scientious effort to stimulate wider and 
more effective health insurance coverage 
of our people by private business. 
Whether reinsurance would be an effec- 
tive stimulus for this purpose has been 
the subject of debate. To the extent that 
it is, the reinsured contracts would have 
to meet certain standards. “Would this 
be a crack in the door through which 
Federal supervision of insurance might 
come?” Mr. Shepherd asked. “The bill, 
as introduced, led some to think so. It 
was modified later to express more 
clearly the intent of its sponsors not to 
transgress into the area of responsibility 
reserved for the states by the McCarran 


insurance supervisory au- 
thorities are not unaware of these 
threats,” said Mr. Shepherd. “They are 
making honest efforts to do their jobs 
more effectively. Occasionally, they may 
become overzealous. In one state in par- 
ticular, administrative rulings on the 
content of policy forms and a legislative 
program to correspond have failed to 
discern the distinction between ade- 
quate supervision and reasonable man- 
agement. The case of Bohlinger  v. 
Guardian Life Insurance Company, re- 
cently argued before New York’s highest 
court also points up a fine distinction 
between supervisory and management 
responsibilities. Other such instances are 
to be expected. It falls to us, however, 
while assisting the states to strengthen 
their supervision not to let them go too 
far into the field of management. 

“One thing that could and should be 
done is the passage of the state Fair 
Trade Practices Act in those states which 
have not yet done so. That will be part 
of our legislative program for the com- 
ing year.” 


Act. 
“The State 


Company Federal Income Tax 


The life insurance business is faced 
again with a crisis in the Company 
Federal Income Tax, said Mr. Shepherd. 
“The present 6%4% ‘stop-gap’ law, unless 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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e Have With Us Today— 


ferson Standard he set up the planning 
department charged with countrywide re- 
sponsibility for methods and procedures. 

With Life Office Mani iwement 
ciation he is a director; and is a mem- 
ber of its Southern planning comn BHRe, 
committee which coordinates 
nagement information on 


Asso- 


standing 
industry ma 


methods, procedures, equipment and al- 
lied subiects He is an Associate of 
LOMA Institute and a member of the 
National Office Management Associa- 
tion 


In Greensboro, Mr. Coleman is a past 
president of the American Business Club 
and in Boy Scout work he is advance 
ment chairman for Guilford district of 


the organization. 





Mrs. Coleman was Elizabeth Wood 
Greensboro. Their two children are 
Ann, 11, and Nancy, &. 


Charles A. prerne 


Charles A. Dunning, who has had a 
career of great distinction in the public 


life of Canada and has also been a 





DUNNING 


HARLES A. 


industrialist and active in 
vice president of the board 
directors of Sun Life of Canada 

Mr. Dunning became Premier of the 
Province of Saskatchewan in 1922 afte 
erving the government as Provincial 
Treasurer and in other capacities fo1 
the preceding six years. 

In 1926 he was elected to the 
government as the member for 
and was named to the cabinet as 
ister of Railways and Canals. In 
he became Minister of Finance, 
reappointed to that post after the 


prominent 
education, is 


federal 
Regina 
Min- 
1929 
being 
1935 


general election. 

\t the beginning of the Second World 
War Mr. Dunning was named chairman 
of the Allied War Supplies Corporation 


a Crown company. Since October, 1940, 
he h: is occupied the chair of Chancellor, 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario 
He joined board of Sun Life in Octo- 
ber, 1941 


Lewis W. S. ‘Chapman, CLU 


Lewis W. S. director of 
company _ relations,, Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association, joined 
staff of old Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau (predecessor of LIAMA) 


Chapman, 


in 1930, and as a consultant with the 
association visited member companies 
and their agencies for purpose of dis- 
cussing their problems, interpreting as- 


sociation research findings and bringing 
them other up-to-date information from 





is { ome 


LEWIS W. S. CHAPMAN 
LIAMA. He 


Hartford headquarters of 
association s 


was also on the staff of the 
Schools in Agency Management. He was 
named director of and in 1944 
was promoted to his present position. 
The work of the company relations 
division includes jurisdiction of consul- 
tation visits, schools in agency manage- 
ment, field) publications, duties with 
LIAMA committees, conferences and an- 
nual meeting. He addressed many 
insurance organizations in United States 
and Canada; has written numerous ar 
ticles and several books on insurance. 
He is a member of Institute 


the CLU 
board and CLU management examina- 


schoc ls, 


has 


tion committee. 

A native of New Britain, Conn., Mr. 
re rena attended Wesleyan U niversity 
and in 1926 was graduated from Whar- 


Pennsylvania. 
management 
work in 


University of 
was in 
supervisory 


School, 
For four years he 
research, sales and 
Philadelphia. 

\n accomplished musician Mr. Chap- 
man has oiten been asked to play the 
piano at homes he is visiting of execu- 
tives of insurance companies throughout 
the country. This has generally resulted 
in a crowd gathering around the piano 
with accompanying group singing. Once, 
while at a dinner party in the Marine 
Room of Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
Life Insurance Agency Man- 
\ssociation convention, some- 
Hildegard, the night club 
singing star, to Chapman’s talent. She 
immediately invited him to play the 
piano and he accompanied her as capa- 
bly as her professional pianists do. 

Mr. Chapman is active in Hartford 
Symphony Orchestra campaigns and is 
co-chairman of entertainment committee 


ton 


cago, ata 
agement 
one tipped 


of Hartford Golf Club. He is a lay 
reader in the Episcopal Church. 

Mrs. Chapman was Rosina L. Cartee 
of Des Moines. She attended University 
of Montana and Drake University after 
which she went to Bankers Life Co. 
working for E. M. McConney, now 


president. Then, she became secretary 
to Denny Waters, vice president, and 
later did cost analy sis work in the com- 
pany’s actuarial department. Mr. and 
Mrs. Chapman have a daughter, Smed- 
ley, who is a senior at Oxford Prepara- 
tory School, Hertiord. 


Joseph M. Savage 


Joseph M. Savage, who joined Pru- 
dential as a clerk in 1936, was appointed 
this year to post of executive general 
manager. He has immediate supervision 
of three departments, the debit policy, 


the Ordinary policy and the claim de- 
partments which contain 2,300 home of- 


fice employes. He was elevated to his 
position after serving since 1951 as 
general manager of the Ordinary policy 
department. 

Mr. Savage served originally in the 


Industrial actuarial division. Later whiie 
with the debit policy and the Ordinary 
policy departments he became one of the 
leading figures in mechanizing the pay- 
ment of debit agents’ commissions an‘ 
in mechanization of company’s Ordinary 
premium billing and accounting methods. 


In 1941 he became an assistant divi- 
sion manager. Five years later he was 
made senior administrative assistant. In 


1947 he became senior methods analyst 
when he joined the methods department. 
In 1949 he was appointed assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Ordinary policy 
department. 





SAVAGE 


Mr. Savage served with the Bureau of 


JOSEPH M. 


Naval Personnel at Washington, D. C., 
in World War II and saw action in the 
Philippines and at Okinawa. He is an 
associate of the Life Office Management 
Association and has served on its East- 
ern planning committee. He is inter- 
ested in the education of exceptional 
children and this year was elected presi- 
dent of a parent-teacher association of 
a school for the deaf. He has been ac- 
tive in Red Cross and Community Chest 
campaigns in his home town of North 
Caldwell, N. J. Mr. and Mrs. Savage 
have two small Resienters: 


Adolph - D. Cohn 


Adolph D. Cohn, vice president and 
secretary, Sun Life Insurance Co. of 
America, who this year was elected a 


director, began his insurance career in 
1923 as a clerk in the Sun’s Ordinary 
policy department. He became assistant 
secretary of the company in 1943. He 
holds a B.S. degree from Johns Hopkins 
University and a cum laude certificate 
from the Life Office Management As- 
sociation Institute. He is now a mem- 
ber of two standing committees of 
LOMA: Industrial Insurance Methods 
Committee and North Atlantic Planning 
Committee. In connection with his work 
with those committees and also in an 
individual capacity he has done consider- 
able research in the life insurance field. 
Specifically, some subjects of his re- 
search have been these: district office 
instruction manual, district office space, 
content and control of correspondence, 
company printing plant, theory and 
practice of personnel. 


For many years Mr. Cohn has been 





ADOLPH D. COHN 


engaged in Baltimore community activi 








ties, a few of which are the presi 
dency of Baltimore Hebrew Congreza 
tion, the board of Levindale Home t 

the Aged and Infirm, advisory council 
of business division of Board of [du- 
cation. 


Gordon M. Grady 


Gordon M. Grady, assistant treasurer, 
Monarch Life of Springfield, joined that 
company in March, 1929. He served in 
various capacities in the accounting de- 
partment, including being its supervisor, 
until January, 1949, when he was elected 
to his present post. 


Mr. Grady is a former secretary of 
the Accident and Health Methods and 
Procedures Committee of Life Office 


ADY 


GORDON M. (¢ 


and a charter 
Also, he is 


Management Association, 
member of that committee. 


chairman of the Health and Accident 
Underwriters Association’s Costs Com- 
mittee and has been since 1951. At the 


present time he is also chairman of the 
Joint Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference-Life Office Management As- 
sociation Methods and Procedures Com- 
mittee. 

Among his activities in Springfield out- 
side of the insurance business Mr. Grady 
is a member of the Budget and Camp 
Study Committee, the Community Coun- 
cil and currently is chairman of the 
Camp Budget Committee of the United 
Fund of Greater Springfield. 

Mr. Grady was graduated from North- 


eastern University, class of ’35, with a 
degree of Bachelor of Business Admin- 
istration. He is an associate of LOMA 


Institute. 
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NEL, 


SE A, » 
y 75 YEARS Y 
OF SERVICE 


We Can't Take All The Credit 


Much has happened since our first “home office” was a small back 
room in the old Des Moines Bank Building. This year we celebrated our 
75th Anniversary by passing the $2,000,000,000 mark of insurance in force. 
Naturally, we are proud of our record—but, we do not take all the credit. 








Our growth was aided by the growth of a great nation, and the ex- 
pansion of a great industry. We are proud to have had a pioneering part 
in creating the policies and services which have enabled our industry to 
add so much to the security of the individual. the family and the nation. 





















































BaNKeRs Yife COMPANY 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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We Have With 


Dan C. Williams 


Williams, president, Southland 
Life, is a native Texan. He attended 
University of Texas, receiving a B.S. de- 
gree in petroleum engineering in 1935. 
After graduation he was employed in 


Dan C. 


DAN C. 


WILLIAMS 


the construction department of Mag- 
nolia Petroleum Co. in South Texas oad 
about a year, After various engineering 
work in Louisiana and in poarariony 
Texas, he was promoted to the petro- 
leum engineer department in the home 
office of the Magnolia in Dallas, and 
was assistant chief petroleum engineer 
at the time he resigned to engage in the 
independent oil busienss. He was also 
active in real estate and ranching. 

Mr. Williams became associated with 


Southland Life in 1944, at which time 
he was elected a director of the com- 
pany and two vears later was elected 


vice president. In 1952 he was elected 
first vice president and served on the ex- 
ecutive committee and as chairman of 
the investment committee. He became 


president of the company in March, 
1953. 
Active in the social and civic affairs 


of Dallas, he is also a director for the 
State Fair of Texas, of the Dallas Chap- 
ter, American Red Cross; Dallas Metro- 
politan Opera Association; Dallas Sym- 
phony Orchestra; Dallas Community 
Chest. He is vice president and finance 
chairman of executive committee of the 
Texas Safety Association, and last Feb 


ruary was elected council member-at 
large for Circle Ten Council of the Boy 
Scouts of America. 

Mr. and Mrs. Williams have three 


daughters: Carolyn, 16; Harriet, 13, and 


Suzanne, 9 
* 


William H. Fissell 


William H. Fissell, CLU, 


ent of Ordinary agencies, 


superintend- 
Colonial Life, 


decided on law after graduating from 
Fordham University where he received 
his Bachelor of Arts degree. However, 


he interrupted his law studies to become 
an agent with Connecticut General in 
New York City. In the agency he 
joined, which was headed by Tom Mur- 
rell, one of the famous Murrell brothers 
life insurance team, he received a com 
prehensive experience and had substan- 
tial success. Nine years later he was 
appointed assistant superintendent of 
agencies with the Security Mutual Life 
in Binghamton, N. Y. When Colonial 
Life launched its Ordinary general 
agency department in 1950, he joined the 








FISSELL 


WILLIAM H. 


company in his present position. 

Mr. Fissell is a graduate of the 1947 
Life Insurance Agency Management 
School, and received his CLU designa- 
1949. He is a member of The 


tion in 
Life Underwriters Association of North- 
ern New Jersey, Sons of the American 


of the War of 1812 
fraternities. Mr. and Mrs. 
two children—Mary Eliza- 
Fissell, Jr. 


Revolution, Society 
and several 
Fissell have 
beth and Ensign William H. 


Us Today— 


Ross McLeod 


Ross McLeod, general counsel, New 
York Life, was born in Bay Roberts, 
Newfoundland, and lived most of his 
early life in Sydney, Nova Scotia, where 
he was graduated from Sydney Acad- 





Vincent James 
ROSS McLEOD 


He received his B.A. degree from 
University, Halifax, in 1919, 
degree from Harvard Uni- 


emy. 
Dalhousie 
and his law 


eatemianainn aaa 








tection. 








Service In Depth 


Every life insurance field man worth his salt believes 
in rendering the broadest possible service to his policy- 
holders. Because of the universal need for life insur- 
ance, depth of service is also an important factor in 
extending the underwriter’s field of usefulness and 
achievement. For over a half-century, Home Life pol- 
icies have been designed to enable the agent to serve 
every stratum of public need for life insurance pro- 


Better-than-average sales and service commissions on 
Regular Ordinary, Monthly Debit Ordinary and Weekly 
Premium business provide substantial incentives for 
Home Life agents to achieve top-to-bottom penetration 
of their all-embracing market. 


HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


DANIEL J. WALSH 
President 














Executive Offices: Philadelphia, Pa. 








versity in 1924. After receiving his law 
degree he returned to Sydney and prac- 
ticed law there as a member of the law 


firm of MacDonald & McLeod until 
1927, when he joined the New York 
Life. In 1939 he was promoted to as- 


sistant counsel; became counsel in 1945, 
assistant general counsel in 1951 and was 
promoted to general counsel along with 
Lee M. Gammill in December, 1953. In 
addition to his over-all supervision he 
is in charge of legal matters pertaining 
to investments. Of the 42 attorneys in 
New York Life’s legal department, 26 
are involved in the legal aspects of in- 
vestments. 

Mr. McLeod served in the U. S. Air 
Force from 1942 to 1945, primarily as an 
intelligence officer with the 308th Bomb 
Group in various parts of China, being 
discharged with the rank of captain. He 
is a member of American Bar Associa- 
tion, New York State Bar Association, 
Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York, Association of Life Insur- 
ance Counsel, New York Title Associa- 
tion and American Title Association. 

Mr. and Mrs. McLeod live in Old 
Greenwich, Conn. 


J. W. Gawthrop 


1. W. Gawthrop, assistant secretary, 
Pilot Life of Greensboro, N. C., was 
graduated from Greensboro Senior High 


School, 
cashier 


immediately thereafter becoming 
in Greensboro agency of Provi- 


J. W. GAWTHROP 


dent Mutual where he remained until 
October, 1937. He had considerable ex- 
perience as an agent of Gate City Life 
and later as a superintendent of that 


company. In World War II he saw two 
years of service in the Air Force in 
Italy. 


Returning to life insurance after the 
war he became a district superintendent 
of Pilot Life, the Gate City having 
merged with the Pilot Life in July, 1945. 
He joined home office of Pilot as travel- 
ing auditor in the Industrial division and 
in September, 1946, was made head of 
the Industrial department of issue. 

In July, 1947, he became assistant per- 
sonnel director of Pilot Life and about 
a year later was made personnel director 
and office manager. In January, 1952, he 
was appointed assistant secretary. His 
present duties include personnel recruit- 
ing, placement, training, supervision of 
mail, file and printing departments with 
responsibility too, for planning, methods 
and educational programs. Mr. Gaw- 
throp has been secretary of the home 
office pension committee since October, 
1947, and was a member of the Pilot’s 
new building committee for 18 months 
prior to construction of its large annex. 

With Life Office Management Asso- 
ciation he is a member of the Southern 
planning committee, of which he became 
vice president in 1953 and is now its 
chairman. He is a member of Greens- 
boro Chapter of National Office Man- 
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WHO WRITES WHAT? 
WE DO! 


Are you ever stumped trying to meet a client’s Pension needs? 


Northwestern National Life offers a wide variety of Pension and Profit-Sharing plans 


with special features to help solve the difficult case. They include: 


A COMPLETE LINE of individual policies developed for smaller pension trust cases. 





For example, low-cost Life Paid Up at 75; Elective Income Endowment; Elective 
Annuity; Single Premium Deferred Annuity; and 10-Pay Immediate Annuity for older 


employees. Par and Non-Par. 


A COMPLETE LINE of group coverage for larger retirement plans—Group Permanent 





Whole Life; Group Permanent Income Endowment; Group Annuities; Deposit 


Administration. 


THE NWNL “COMBINATION PLAN”—Flexible, low-cost funding through ordinary or 


group permanent life insurance, plus Conversion Fund management without invest- 





ment or actuarial cost and only 3% conversion charge. Excess interest allowed. 


UNDERWRITING FEATURES: Automatic issue for both individual and group cases; 


graded death benefit or extra premium for substandard; pension trust class policies 





issued up to age 74. 


For full details contact the nearest agency of 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE 
OF MINNEAPOLIS 


40 years’ experience in brokerage sewice 


Third in a Series 
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agement Association; served on its 
board of directors for three years and 
was president in 1952-53. Also, he was 


chairman of a number of committees of 
NOMA. He has held high office in his 
local Odd Fellows lodge, including that 
of Chief Patriarch. Currently, he is a 
member of senior board of stewards of 
West Market Street Methodist Church. 
One of his hobbies is painting in oils. 


Harlan B. Miller 


B. Miller, recently appointed 
director, educational division, Institute 
of Life Insurance, was assistant to the 
dean, College of Business Administra- 
tion, University of Denver, when he 
went to his present post. He worked 





Harlan 


closely with business leaders of Colorado 
in developing educational 
community. 


activities of 
the 





HARLAN B. MILLER 


Miller has taught school since 
1938, first in Kansas public schools and 
since 1946 at the University of Denver, 


conducting classes in business organiza- 


Mr. 


tion, management, history of economic 
thought vate economics. For several 
years, he had administr: itive responsibil- 


ity for the university’s “Community Col- 
lege” in adult education, which brought 
him in especially close liaison work with 
industry and business. 

His work as assistant dean 
Mr. Miller into direct contact with the 
large numbers of high school teachers 
attending the university, especially in 
connection with two workshops, the 
Family Financial Security Workshop set 
up at the university and the Junior Col- 
lege Workshop. In the latter, half of the 
participants were junior college adminis- 


brought 


trators and counselors and half were 
Denver business men. 
Over the years, Mr. Miller has also 


had summer participation in many busi- 
ness enterprises. He has managed a farm 
property; operated a vending business; 
served as a management consultant; 


been personnel officer in a defense 
plant; spent one summer as privz ate. Sec- 
retary to the president of a manufac- 


turing concern. 

At the university, Mr. Miller has been 
on the Faculty Senate and his commit- 
tee assignments included: administrative, 
curriculum, athletic and television. 

During World War II he served two 
years with the Navy in the Pacific, at 
one time the ship on which he was an 
officer was lost. 

Mr. Miller has spoken extensively on 


business and economics and is author 
of “Colorado Business Taxes: An Analy- 
sis and Evaluation.” He was a lecturer 
in the Teaching Institute of Economics 
series of public lectures sponsored by 
the U niversity of Denver on “The Eco- 
nomics of Our Times,” his subject being 
“The Effects of Taxation on Business 
and the Consumer.” He belongs to 
American Economics Association, Amer- 
ican Tax Association and Adult Educa- 
tion Association. 

Mr. and Mrs. Miller, who live in 
Hartsdale, Westchester County, New 
York, have two children. Their ages are 
11 and 9. 


Lee M. Gammill 


Lee M. Gammill, general counsel, New 
York Life, in addition to his over-all 
supervisory duties, has charge of all 
legal matters pertaining to insurance, 
agency affairs and taxes. He joined the 
company as an attorney in 1933 after 


ave With Us Today— 


having served four years with the New 


York law firm of Cravath, Swaine & 
Moore. 
A native of Clarksville, Ark., Mr. 


Gammill was graduated from College of 
the Ozarks in 1921 when he joined the 
Farmers National Bank of Clarksville. 
After three years he had risen to the 
post of assistant cashier and director, 
when in 1927 he resigned to attend Yale 
University Law School, graduating two 
years later. He was an editor of the 
Yale Law Journal and the winner of the 
John Currier Gallagher Moot Court 
prize. 

At New York Life he is a member of 
the public relations committee, commit- 
tee on insurance practices, Group insur- 
ance committee, accident and sickness 
committee and chairman of the commit- 
tee on field underwriting responsibility. 
He was promoted to general counsel 


with Ross McLeod in December, 1953. 
He is a member of the Association of 
the New 


Life Insurance Counsel, York 








dedication and purpose. 


200 East 70th Street 








The Story Behind the Record 


As the year draws to a close, we’re proud of our 
record of performance as indicated by expansion in 
all phases of Company activity. 


However, we’d rather take you beyond the statis- 
tical history and cite the inspiring factors that tell 
in human terms, the story of The Union Labor Life’s 


Picture, if you will, the widow and children pro- 
vided for .. . an aged couple enjoying the content- 
ment of their retirement free from financial burdens 
- » + a young student enjoying the benefits of a fine 
education . . . just a few case histories but how well 
they depict the effectiveness of ULLICO insurance. 


It’s no wonder then that the many trade unions 
and employer groups and our individual policyholders 
are so well satisfied with the insurance protection and 


service ULLICO affords. 


We invite your inquiry. 


The UNION LABOR 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Matthew Woll, President 








New York 21, N. Y. 














Jerry Saltsberg & Associates 
LEE M. GAMMILL 
State Bar Association and the American 
Bar Association. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gammill live in 
dale and have three sons. 


Scars- 





P. J. Hennessey 

Hennessey, president, Govern- 
ment Personnel Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of San Antonio, Texas, was a World 
War II pilot in the Air Force who was 
released with rank of captain. Graduat- 
ing from University of Texas in 1941 
where he received a B.S. degree and 


Pia: 





P. J. HENNESSEY 


majored in insurance and_ actuarial 
mathematics he enlisted in the Air Corps 
as an aviation cadet. He joined Govern- 
ment Personnel Mutual Life in October, 
1945, as vice president. At the time the 
company, which then had $5,000,000 in 
force, was not writing any new business 
and the entire staff consisted of eight 
persons. Mr. Hennessey was elected 
president in March, 1953. At the end of 
October, 1954, the company had $108,- 
000,000 in force and expects to have 
$110,000,000 at end of this year. Its as- 
sets will approximate at that time 
$9,500,000. 

The company was formed in 1934 by 
Col. P. J. Hennessey who had been 31 
years in the regular Army when he 
retired and who was father of the com- 
pany’s current president. He died in 1938 
and his widow became president. She is 
now chairman of the board. 

Government Personnel is licensed in 
13 states, District of Columbia and Ha- 
wail. It specializes in writing life insur- 
ance on service personnel, has never 
issued a policy with a war clause. The 
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Here comes the Major! 


GUARDIANS 


MAJOR MEDICAL 
EXPENSE POLICY 


Its New! Its Revolutionary! 








It's the finest in its field—— 


and its coming on January Il, 1955. 


LIFE ¢ ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 


A GUARDIAN 4 meanselain AMERICA 


i I ee Ses, UNION SQUARE NEW YORK 
A Mutual Company - Established 1860 
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sales organization now comprises about 


130 full time agents, many of whom are 


retired officers of various branches of 


the service. 


Marshall P. Bissell 
Marshall P. New 
York Life, joined the company’s treasury 
department in 1936, the 
he was graduated from 
Virginia. In addition to his 


Bissell, secretary, 
year in which 
University of 

general 





Associates 


Jerry Saltsberyg & 


MARSHALL P. BISSELL 


duties as secretary he has general super- 


vision of the printing, purchasing and 
supply departments, the records and 
telephone divisions and is_ responsible 


for the placing and maintaining of the 


insurance and bonding contracts which 
protect the company in its general 
operation 

Mr. Bissell was made chief clerk in 


life Advertisers Assn 


16) 


(Continued from Page 


public relations 
and promotion. In the pust these 
committees have conducted ctudies in 
their respective fields and furnished the 
members with reports on their findings. 
The activities of these committees are 
being expanded at present so as to pro- 


inittees on advertising, 


sales 


vide LAA ame with still further 
service. 

When LAA was organized in 1933 
few life insurance companies were do- 
ing national advertising. Few persons 
had heard much about public relations. 
Most LAA members were concerned 
primarily with direct mail and_ sales 
promotion, editing of agency magazines 


and the agg eae of insurance journal 
advertising. While these are still impor 
tant activities of LAA members, the 
variety and scope of the work has 
greatly expanded 

But no matter where a particular LAA 
member may find himself on his com- 
pany’s organization chart and no matter 


what his title may be, a close look at 
his work shows that he is engaged in 
some aspect of mass communication as 


And through 
Associa 


insurance. 
Advertisers 


it relates to life 
the Life Insurance 


tion he is able to work together with 
others in the same field for the better- 
ment of the life insurance business as 


a whole. 


We Have With Us Today— 


charge of the bank division in 1940 and 
in 1949 he became manager of that divi- 
sion. In 1950 he became executive assis- 
tant and was promoted to assistant vice 
president in 1951, becoming secretary of 
New York Life in December, 1953. In 
1943-1946 he was a master sergeant in 
the Army’s finance department. His 
father, the late Robert B. Bissell, was 
for 51 years in the company’s actuarial 
department. Marshall’s brother, Robert 
C. Bissell, is an executive assistant of 


New York Life. 
Mrs. Marshall P. Bissell was Claire 
Marie Flint of Montclair, N. J. They 


live in that city and have three children: 
two of them girls. 


R. W. Baxter 


Rio Grande 
native of 


R. W. 
National 


president, 
Dallas, is a 


Baxter, 
Life, 





R. W. BAXTER 


Arkansas. He was graduated from Hine- 
mon University School, Monticello, Ar- 
kansas in 1909 and attended University 
of Michigan Law School. He was ad- 


mitted to the bar in 1911 and served in 
the Arkansas Legislature in 1917-18. 
With his father he purchased a lumber 
and building material business and con- 
siderable experience as a salesman fol- 
lowed. He moved his family to Texas 
in 1926. 

In the fall of 1928 Mr. Baxter loaned 
some capital in a venture known as the 
Rio Grande Mutual Life. A few days 
later he found that he was not only’ an 
interested party, but had inherited the 
company. On December 18, 1928, the 
Rio Grande National Life was chartered 
as a full capital stock company, the en- 
tire stock of $100,000 was furnished by 
Mr. Baxter who became the first and 
only wnenidinat up to now. The Rio 
Grande National took over the business 
written by Rio Grande Mutual. Mr. 
Baxter took personal charge of all of 
the company’s agencies and until 1944 
was the only man to represent the home 
othce agency. 

Mr. Baxter takes an active interest 
in the civic life of Dallas. For the past 
six years he has been a member of the 
City Plan Commission, being its chair- 
man for the last two years. He has 
served regularly on campaigns for the 
Community Chest, Red Cross, hospital 
drives and many other drives. His hobby 
is attending baseball games. j 


Mrs. Travis T. Wallace 
Mrs. Travis T. Wallace, 
dent, Great American Reserve, 
is president of the new auxiliary 
ation of Dallas Association of Life 
Distenatlters, This is the first time a 
wives’ group has been organized in such 
an association. The Dallas group was 
formed as a needed branch of the Dallas 
association’s activities, the idea being 


wife of presi- 
Dallas, 


asso- 


that of J. E. Bailey, president of the 
men’s group. Among objectives of the 
auxiliary are assisting husbands in the 
annual sponsorship of Dallas County 


Cancer Crusade; helping to plan for and 
entertain the annual convention of 
NALU, a 1957 Dallas event; increasing 
prestige of the men salesmen, and bring- 
ing to wives better understanding of 
life insurance. 

For the past two years Mrs. Wallace 
has served as full-time volunteer cru- 
sade director of Dallas American Cancer 
Fund Campaign, sponsored by Dallas 








ANICO “representatives 


Anico’s best advertisements 


BRUCE M. COX. Mgr., Portland, Oregon Agency 


After two short years of part time work with ANICO, Bruce 
M. Cox was made District Manager in the Portland, Oregon 
Agency in 1949. Because he did such an outstanding job in 
choice to succeed as 
Gifford Hudson was transferred to San 
Since becoming Manager of the Portland, Oregon 
Cox has maintained the high standards of the 


this position, he was the natural 
manager when Mr. 
Francisco. 


Agency, Mr. 


Dpatennadlt, 





agency and continued wit 
for the company. 


+ +H 


can be devised. 
Over2%, billions 

ife insurance 
in force 











g quality production 


A working contract that permits outstanding earnings. 
Policies that stand out in value against any competition. 

A management philosophy that is based on the axiom that 
a company succeeds only when its agency force succeeds. 
The most modern and effective selling aid program that 


For information without obligation 
address “Executive Vice-President” 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
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MRS. TRAVIS T. WALLACE 


life underwriters. She is past secretary 
of Dallas County Cancer Society and 
helped establish the Dallas cancer in- 
formation center. Mrs. Raymond Camp- 


bell, (Massachusetts Mutual) is vice 
president of the women’s auxiliary and 
Mrs. Davv Carroll (Occidental Life), 


is secretary-treasurer. 





eae American Names 
C. P. Pomeroy at Topeka 


Charles P. Pomeroy, who led Gen- 
eral American Life’s Topeka agency to 
quota-breaking victory in a recent com- 


pany production campaign, has been 
officially named general agent in the 
Kansas town. He succeeds Paul H. 


Chrysler, who resigned in favor of other 
interests including personal production. 

After five years of life insurance sell- 
ing experience with The Prudential, Mr. 
Pomeroy joined General American Life 
in 1953 as a district manager in the 
Topeka agency. Under his leadership 
the Topeka agency produced 113% of 
its written quota in a production cam- 
paign this fall. Mr. Pomeroy, person- 
ally produced more than $80,000 in life 
and A. & S. volume in the seven weeks 
of the campaign which honored Frank 
Vesser, vice president for Ordinary life. 


University Teachers 


(Continued from Page 5) 


whose topic will be “Ingratiating Inter- 
vention”. 

At the afternoon session there will be 
a panel discussion on “Tomorrow in the 


Automobile Liability Business”. Speak- 
ing on this subject will be James M. 
Cahill, secretary, National Bureau of 


Casualty Underwriters; A. E. Spottke, 
vice president of Allstate Insurance Co.; 
and Hubert W. Yount, vice president, 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. Dr. C 
Kulp, professor of insurance, Wharton 
School, will be moderator. The session 
will close with the annual business meet- 
ing of the Association which will be 
directed by its president, Laurence J. 
\ckerman, University of Connecticut. 
The current officers of the Association 


are: 

Vice President : Hampton H. Irwin, 
professor of insurance, Wayne Univers- 
ity. 


Secretary-Treasurer : William T. Bead- 
les, vice president and dean of Illinois 
W esley: an University. 

Other members of the executive com- 
mittee, which includes the officers of the 
Association, are Dr. Clyde M. Kahler, 
vice-dean and professor of insurance, 
Wharton School; Dr. Davis W. Gregg, 
CLU, president, American College of 
Life Underwriters; and H. Paul Abbott, 
director of education, Insurance Com- 
pany of North America. 
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Was year 


of dependable 
service 


WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 
Proudly Salutes Its Agency 
Force for Outstanding Success 
In Affording the Public the 
Opportunity of Financial 
Independence and Life Time 


Security Through Life 





Insurance. 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 


aA Wha lini Company 
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Federal Situation Reviewed by [hore 


General Counsel of LIAA Weighs Widening Social Security, 
FTC Jurisdiction Over Advertising, Revenue Code 
Changes, Other Washington Trends 


legislation affecting 


and some of 


Federal trends in 


the life insurance business 
from them were 
M. Thore, 
Association of 
New 


described the 


the problems arising 
discussed by Eugene general 


counsel of Life Insurance 


America at its annual meeting in 
York this 


operation of the Washington 


week. He first 


office 
existence for five 


which has been in 


years. “In 1950 our Washington agenda 
covered 15 substantial problems,” he said. 
“In 1954 we dealt with over 35 Federal 


numerous 
More 


and Congres- 


problems of importance and 


questions of significance. and 


more government agencies 
sional committees are consulting us.” 


Social Security 


Both political parties seem to favor 


Government’s direct assistance to the 
and maintain- 


Thore said in 


individual in establishing 
security, Mr. 


he social 


ing economic 
commenting on t legislation 


trend. “It is now generally believed by 


Congress,” he said, “that individual wel- 
function of 


(c) good 


fare is (a) the proper gov- 


ernment; (b) politically potent; 





Shepherd Gives Figures 


(Continued from Page 24) 


will continue through the tax- 
able year 1954. If it is not replaced by 
a new law, the 1942 formula will again 
apply. This would produce heavier taxes 
than the ‘stop-gap’ law.” 

Curtis Subcommittee of Congress 


of the Way 


changed, 


The Curtis Subcommittee 7 
and Means committee of Congress is 
committed to producing a “permanent” 
formula for the next session of Congress. 
It is to have hearings on the subject 
in Washington. Mr. Shepherd briefly 
discussed certain considerations which 
he said the industry would do well to 
se ay as the crisis is approached : 

. Life insurance, as a whole, is taxed 
more heavily than in either Great Brit- 
ain or Canada. Premium taxes and the 
Federal Income Tax together amount to 
more than 344% of premiums. 

2. Excess interest is an arbitrary and 
inequitable measure of company income. 
For mutual companies, it is an inaccur- 
ate measure of either the income to the 
policyholders as a group or of the re- 
tained corporate income. For stock com- 
panies, it is equally inaccurate and, more- 
over, it is not the only source of corp- 
orate income. 

3. There is no desire in the business 
to impose a discriminatory tax on stock 
companies as compared to mutual. Stock 
companies should be fostered for the 
good of the business as a whole. 

4. Dividends paid to stockholders of a 
few stock companies distort the over-all 


Federal income tax picture. 

5. Realistic consideration of the funda- 
mental differences between stock and 
mutual companies along with their 
marked similarities need not lead to 
discriminatory taxes as between the 
two. In fact, it may prevent the im- 
position of excess taxes on all com- 


panies to the consequent detriment of 
all policyholders. 

The Joint Committee on Company 
Federal Income Tax has worked long 
and diligently to find an acceptable an- 
swer to these complexities. 


economics. There was little opposition 
to most of the social welfare legislation 
that was enacted. 

“In appraising this year’s develop- 
ments, it is difficult to resist the conclu- 
sion that Social Security in its present 
form, is widely accepted. Most Ameri- 
cans appear to think the benefit levels 
of the system are neither incompatible 
with free enterprise, nor destructive of 
individual incentive. Press and editorial 
comments support this conclusion. More- 
over, it seems inescapable, that a funda- 
mental ch: inge in our national thinking 
is taking place. This means that volun- 
tary insurance as an important part of 
our enterprise system has a greater re- 
sponsibility than ever to emphasize the 
risks of over- expanded social programs 
and the importance of voluntary insur- 
ance in our economic system. 

“Will the Social Security system be 
over-expanded in the future? It could 
happen. Political pressure for more and 
more benefits, and failure of the public 
to understand the magnitude of the sys- 
tem’s future commitments, could lead 
to a complete break with the basic floor 
of protection rule. Gradually a_national 
pension system might emerge. Based on 
five years of experience in opposing over- 
expansion of Social Security, I don’t 
believe this will happen. More and more, 
the facts about Social Security are be- 
coming known. The idea of mortgaging 
the future is frightening to many legis- 
lators. The political capital in the sys- 
tem has been captured in a large meas- 
ure. This does not mean that welfare 
will cease to occupy Congressional atten- 
tion. The trend is too strong to hope 
for that. But there are indications that 
there will be a shift to other areas, thus 
relieving the pressure on the OAST 
benefit structure. 

“The most attractive political area for 
new welfare development is in the field 
of health. We might witness in the next 
ten years a struggle between the major 
political parties to dominate and claim 
credit for welfare legislation in the 
health field. This contest could over- 
shadow OASI. Consequently, there are 
indications that the upward movement 





EUGENE M. THORE 


of OASI benefits may have come to a 
grinding stop this year and in the ab- 
sence of inflation benefits may stabilize 
near current levels. But this does not 
mean that the life insurance business 
should relax its efforts in educating the 
American people in the dangers of an 
over-expanded system and the tremen- 
dous cost of the existing system which 
will fall on future generations. 


Health Insurance 


“During the past year there have been 
three important developments in the field 
of health insurance: Congress investi- 
gated health insurance generally, the 
Federal Trade Commission investigated 
practices in health insurance advertising, 
and Congress considered and rejected a 
Federal reinsurance bill designed to 
stimulate the adoption and expansion of 
voluntary health insurance plans. 


Congressional Investigation of 
Health Insurance 


“The results of Congressional investi- 
gations of health insurance were partly 
favorable and partly unfavorable. There 
was favorable comment on the rapid 
expansion of voluntary health insurance 
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AN ADVENTURE IN FRIENDSHIP 


No institution which has been in business for 237 years can 
feel its duty done just because it has prospered. The Fund’s 
wealth consists chiefly in the innumerable friendships it has 


made and continues to make among clergymen and other in- 
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Four Cheerful Statements 

In his talk this week before Life 
Insurance Association of America Presi- 
dent Louis W. Dawson said: 

“Our business has done remarkably 
well this year in all of its major areas. 
Mortality has been good, the dollar has 
maintained its value, interest rates have 
been reasonably stable, and the public 
has bought our new products in increas- 
ing amounts.” 


Two Cos. Join LIAA 


Membership of Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America has been increased 
by two companies since last meeting— 
West Coast Life and Gulf Life. 





and the recent development of major 
medical coverage to protect against the 
great cost of serious and prolonged ill- 
ness. On the other hand, there was criti- 
cism of some practices, policy provisions, 
and advertising. The business responded 
promptly to these criticisms by estab- 
lishing a top level committee—the Joint 
Committee on Health Insurance — to 
study the complaints and to seek im- 
provements. Also on the positive side, 
the two accident and health trade associ- 
ations adopted advertising codes. The 
long - range view is that the business has 
been challenged at the Federal level. 


Federal Trade Commission 
Investigation 


“During most of this year, the F.T.C. 
has been inves tigating health insurance 
advertising. The Commission asked each 
company, doing any A&H business to 
send in its advertising for review. The 
companies readily complied with this re- 
quest. In October the Commission is- 
sued complaints against 17 insurers al- 
leging that their advertising of individual 
policies violated the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act. 

“The activity of the Federal Trade 
Commission in the field of accident and 
health advertising raises some serious 
questions. Consequently, I would like to 
make some observations on the subject 
and suggest that consideration be given 
to the adoption of a positive program 
designed to deal in a realistic way with 
the jurisdictional claims of F.T.C. Con- 
sider ation of a positive program re- 
quires a clear understanding of the 
functions of the F.T.C. and the long- 
range risks inherent in the current de- 
velopments. 

“Tt is increasingly evident that the 
functions of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, its procedures and responsibilities 
are the subject of some misunderstand- 
ing in the insurance industry. While 
it is an important agency, it has a 
comparatively small staff—about 600. 
This small organization ‘thas a tremen- 
dous responsibility, the supervision of 
competitive practices in a multibillion 
economy of some three million business 
concerns. Moreover, its responsibilities 
encompass many trade practices other 
than advertising. The achievement of 
the objectives of three separate Congres- 
sional acts requires the efficient utiliza- 
tion of its relatively small force. Obvi- 
ously, it cannot police in detail the trade 
practices of thousands of business con- 
cerns throughout the country. Conse- 
quently, it must concentrate its efforts 
in the areas of ‘hard core’ violations, or 
areas that are of wide public concern. 
It cannot indulge in time-consuming 
negotiations and must resort to practical 
shortcuts in achieving Congressional ob- 
jectives. 

“These characteristics of the Federal 
Trade Commission are of importance in 
interpreting its present effort to regulate 
accident and health advertising. Early 
this year the Commission instituted an 
investigation because complaints it re- 
ceived indicated that A&H advertising 
was of wide public interest. The magni- 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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benefits of The Chase Insurance Premium 
Budget Plan? These 4 features will 8 
appeal to both old and new customers: 





Pp 1U P 
amount of his annual rem m lus a 
J small additional charge 
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om- ; : 
fi glee POYs your client's Premium 
: ull year in advance. (Yoy tollect 


full commission immediately ) 
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a Our folder, 

THE CHASE INSURANCE 
ile PREMIUM BUDGET PLAN, — 
me is avaslable in quantities ab ; 
aa to underwriters in the nee h $ S000 °°" 

Metropolitan Area for dis- ods ; 
tribution to their policyholders. 
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we Consumer Credit Department 
57 William Street Telephone HAnover: 2-6000 New York 15 
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and nearly one-half of these were do- 
mestic companies. 

Reserve securities held under the de- 
posit law by the Commissioner of Insur- 
ance also had assumed large proportions 


as indicated by the following: January 
4, 1900—$32,881,310; July 1, 1914—$56,- 
790,095; May 1, 1915—$62,789,643. 


The expenses of the department for 
the period of six months from July 
1914 to December 31, 1914 were $11,148. 
The taxes and fees received by the 
oii FE ene the entire year 1914 
were $546,878. Thus, it is evident that 
the $B tenet department was a profit- 
able investment for the state and has 
continued to be so. 


Early Approval of Farm Mortgages 


One of the forms of investments fav- 
ored by domestic companies and also by 
many foreign companies were mortgages 
on farm lands. Auditor Elliott in his 
first report of 1868 spea ks with approvi al 
of this form of security, saying, “Invest- 
ments in mortgages of the kind pre- 
scribed by this section in this new 
state, where lands are surely and 
rapidly increasing in value, is in my 
opinion, the safest investment that can 
be made.” Succeeding insurance super- 
vising officials had the same attitude 
toward this type of investment as did 
the company officials charged with the 
responsibility of investing their com- 
pany funds. By 1927 the domestic com- 
panies in Iowa had in excess of 92 
millions of dollars invested in such se- 
curities. 

In the meantime, following World 
War I, the agricultural depression had 
started, but its full impact was not 
felt until the late ’20’s and early ’30’s. 
The domestic companies were confident 


that their mortgages and Towa farm 
lands were conservatively valued, for 
they were not permitted to place a 


mortgage larger than 50% of the value 
of the land. Nevertheless, they were 
obliged to move for foreclosure pro- 
ceedings in many cases to protect the 
interests of their policvholders. In every 
case when companies found it necessary 
to take over such farm lands, if the 
original owner were worthy, they tried 
to secure him as a tenant to maintain 
the farm and to re-establish him as an 
independent farmer. Most companies 
improved the foreclosed property. Most 
companies had employed ihe farm 
supervisors to assist in the reh iabilitation 
of the property and of the farmer him- 
self. Agriculture is, of course, the basic 
industry of any country, and Iowa has 
25 percent of the Grade A soil in the 
United States 

The confidence of the investing offi- 
cials of the Towa companies was shared 
by the Iowa legislature and by the in- 
surance commisioners who held office 
durifig this period. The ge seg were 
permitted to deposit with the State of 
Iowa a valuation equal to the original 
mortgage on the property under fore- 
closure or a warranty deed of property 
ictually foreclosed. The insurance com- 
missioner was given wide discretionary 
powers to extend the time for ‘holding 
farm property as might seem warranted 
under the circumstances. As a result 
of the fine cooperation between the in- 
surance commissioners and the compa- 
nies, foreclosed property was permitted 
to be sold by land contract to good 
farmers, who eventually were able again 
to own their own farms. As a result, 
the independent farmer still remains the 
backbone of Towa economy. 

The Insurance Department of Iowa 
has a proud record, a record of fufilling 
the trust of the insuring public and of 
fine cooperation with the Iowa compa- 
nies. The department has continued to 
grow in accordance with its needs and 
with the fulfillment of its responsibilities. 
Insurance in Towa has grown vigorously 
throughout the years 

In the report of 1953, the number of 
domestic companies is as follows: 16 life 
companies, of which seven also write 
accident and health; 43 fire, casualty 
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Reminiscences of Iowa 


Department 


By Ray Murpuy 


General Counsel, Ass'n of Casualty and Surety Companies 
Former Insurance Commissioner of Iowa 


It is a privilege to reminisce a little 
in the columns of The Eastern Under- 
writer as an “alumnus” of the Insurance 
Department of the Hawkeye State. Su- 
pervisory activities were simpler in my 
days as Commissioner of Insurance 
(1935-38) even though Iowa was then, 
as now, an important insurance state, 
with a great number of domestic com- 
panies of many kinds, both large and 
small. There had been no South-Eastern 
Underwriters case as vet. paged was no 
fire, casualty or surety rating law. There 
was then. as now, a strict anti-compact 
law. If the influences of free competi- 
tion were in any degree restrained the 
restraint was not apparent. There was 
no complaint concerning rates from the 
public; no complaint from company 
against companv: nor from company 
against bureau. Utopia? Not quite. 


Mob Nearly Kills a Judge in Foreclosure 
Suit 

Not so long before becoming Com- 
missioner I stood one morning before a 
district judge—one with jurisdiction such 
as a judge of the Supreme Court posses- 
ses in New York. I was there not as a 
lawyer, but as a friend. in his home, and 
T listened to a harrowing tale. The dav 
before my visit that judge, sitting in 
eguity on a farm real estate foreclosure 
suit, was forcibly taken from his bench 
by a mob of irate men which transported 
him some miles into a country area 


There, threatened with serious bodily 
injury, he was subjected to many indig- 
nities. The bottoms of his trousers were 


tied around his ankles, and his trouser 





legs filled with grease and dirt. A rope 
and multiple line companies of which 
38 are mutuals and five are stock; 


one asse — accident association; one 
reciprocal exchange; seven state mutual 
insurance associations, four of which are 
fire, tornado, hail and automobile; two 
of which are exclusively hail and one 
tornado; three hospital and medical cor- 
porations ; 174 county mutual insurance 
associations; and three fraternal bene- 
ficiary societies. The securities on de- 
posit with the State of Iowa for all 
domestic companies reached the grand 
total of $1,313,730,663 at the close of 
business in 1952. 


was placed around his neck, and momen- 
tarily the judge was lifted from the 
ground by means of the rope and literal- 
ly hanged. A few calmer heads prevailed, 
and the judge was released without great 
outward injury, but when I saw him he 
was obviously still under considerable 
shock. 

This judge was a good judge, with no 
record of animus or prejudice toward 
anyone. He had entered no more farm 
foreclosure decrees than others, and none 
except as the law required. He was not 
the only judge molested. Another judge I 
knew was taken from the bench to the 
courthouse yard and, curiously, compelled 
to kiss an American flag spread on the 
ground by a derisive and jeering crowd. 


Farm Holiday Pickets 


During part of that period it was com- 
mon in my area to be stopped, day or 
night, by road blocks at certain points, 
where your car was insnected by Farm 
Holiday pickets, to see whether you were 
hauling milk to market. Lawyers were 
forbidden by self-appointed committees 
to commence foreclosure suits. For these 
were the days of the Great Depression, 
a depression that began in 1920, not in 
1929, a depression that lasted for almost 
20 vears, a depression during which farm 
products were often produced at stag- 
gering and unbearable losses. a depres- 
sion during which banks in Jowa failed 
and closed not by the scores but by 
hundreds upon hundreds upon hundreds. 


Fine Job by Supervisory Officials 

Obviously, therefore, some of the 
smaller and younger, less well-estab- 
lished insurance companies were seri- 
ously affected, and it is no secret that 
some were insolvent. It is a tribute to 
my predecessor Commissioners during 
the worst years of the great depression 
that they helped so many and protected 
the insuring public so well. 

So my few years as commissioner were 
reconstruction days. The worst of the 
depression had passed, but not all com- 
panies had fully recovered from _ its 
devastation. We had our anxious mom- 
ents. T had my conferences with com- 
pany heads, and with the RFC. I 
was often busy with ancillary receiver- 
ships of foreign companies with assets 
in Iowa, Most fortunately, during all 


these earlier years we hi id state admin- 
istrations and commissioners of a con- 
structive turn of mind, who wanted to 
save and not to wreck. Above all we 


had an underst anding public. We had 
an excellent examiner staff, most of 
whom I had inherited, whose attitude 


was professionally constructive. None 
of these things or conditions was pe- 
culiar to Iowa alone. Perhaps they were 
somewhat typical. But without them, 
disaster could have struck much more 
savagely than it did 

When I view the multiplicity of insur- 
ance regulatory activities in these post- 
SEUA times, I can only be happy that 
I was a Commissioner in a far simpler 
regulatory era. In retrospect it was al- 
most fun. 


Operations of Department 


(Continued from Page 4) 


handled in the complaint division on 
which written records are made, and a 
large number adjusted immediately, of 
which a record is not kept. At the pres- 
ent time approximately 60% of all com- 
plaints received are on hospital, medical 
and surgical policies under the accident 
and health group. Complaints an auto- 
mobile policies, mostly third- party, have 
been running approximately 30%. All 
other fields of insurance cause less than 
10% of the total complaints received. 

This division is under the supervision 
of Frank Callander, a graduate of the 
State University of Iowa with A.B. and 
LL.B. degrees. After service in World 
War I and prior to entering the Depart- 
ment in 1935 he entered the insurance 
business. He was with the Department 
until 1939 when he was engaged by the 
association of casualty Pang surety com- 
panies in their Chicago office. His work 
with the association was largely confined 
to fraudulent claims and investigations 
over a 14-state area. He re-entered the 
Department in 1948 as associate counsel 
in charge of policy forms and the com- 
plaint division. 

Rating 


The uniform rate regulatory statutes 
are in effect in Iowa. Rating bureaus and 
statistical agents are licensed through 
the rate division. All fire and casualty 
rates must be filed and approved before 
use in the state and it is the function 
of this division to analyze the statistical 
reports and other supporting information 
preliminary to the approval thereof. 
lowa has an unusually large 
of independently filing companies and 
these independents write a very sub- 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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PREMIUMS REDUCED 
On Ordinary Life, Life Paid-up at 85, Graded Premium 
Ordinary Life and all Term policies issued after November 1. 
Not special policies — no special underwriting requirements. 


DIVIDENDS INCREASED 
Upward adjustment in dividend scale on all premium-paying 
plans, with substantial increases at the higher ages, means 
even lower cost. This is our 7th dividend increase.in 12 years 
. all benefiting both old and new policyholders. 


INTEREST RATES INCREASED 


More for the beneficiary, with interest on optional settle- 
ments increased to 3.3%. Interest on dividend accumulations 
increased to 3.15%. 





See CM’s 
nearest general agent 
for complete details. 







No Change in Minimum Policy 
or Underwriting Requirements 


——— 
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See 
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SAME TOP QUALITY 


New low premiums and liberal dividends — plus all the 
quality features long famous in CM contracts — make CM 
an even better buy. For example .. . 


e Change of plan at any time. 

e All dividends payable annually, beginning end of first 
year. 

10 Income settlement options. 

Options available to corporations and partnerships. 
Flexible ownership and beneficiary clauses. 

Premiums in default, including riders, automatically 
covered by dividend accumulations. 

e Automatic premium loan. 





The 
Connecticut Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY e HARTFORD 
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Action of Life Committee 


At Commissioners Meeting 
The Life Insurance Committee of the 
Insurance Commissioners met on Wed- 
nesday last week in New York, Com- 
missioner Thomas R. Pansing, Nebraska, 
chairman. The report of the subcom- 
mittee on Group Life headed by Com- 
missioner Thomas J. Gillooly, West Vir- 
ginia, recommending that the Group Life 
model bill be amended to cover a mini- 
mum of 10 lives instead of 25, was 
adopted. It was pointed out that statutes 
of several states will be in conflict with 
this portion of the report and Commis- 
sioner J. Edwin Larson, Florida, voted 

“No” with respect to this change. 

On the matter of the tie-in sales of 
insurance with mutual fund shares it 
was decided to continue the subcom- 
mittee with direction that it meet prior 
to the June, 1955, meeting with repre- 
sentatives of National Association of 
Securities Administrators, National As- 
sociation of Investment Companies, 
NALU and other interested persons. 

The committee directed the chairman 
to appoint a subcommittee to deal with 
Credit Life and Accident and Health 
recommendations contained in President 
Knowlton’s address. 


Hubert O. Seale Appointment 

State Mutual Life on January 2 will 
establish Western regional headquarters 
in Los Angeles with Hubert O. Seale 
as resident officer. Mr. Seale, who joined 
State Mutual last year, will retain his 
title of superintendent of agencies and 
be in charge of an expanding s sales and 
agency building program in California, 
Oregon, Washington, Colorado, Arizona, 
Texas, Louisiana and Minnesota. 

A graduate of the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association Mr. 
Seale is currently a member of its com- 
pensation committee. Prior to becoming 
associated with State Mutual, he had 
many years’ experience both as a field 
supervisor and as a home office execu- 
tive. 


New Policy Issued by 
Central Standard Life 


Central Standard Life of Chicago an- 
nounced its new preferred whole life 
policy at the company’s recent fall plan- 
ning conference, attended by many of 
the leading general agents. The pre- 
ferred whole life policy is issued in 
amounts of $10,000 or more. 

All of the company’s regular benefits 
and riders such as premium waiver, 
double indemnity, family income and in- 
come protector may be issued on this 
preferred whole life policy. 

In addition to the preferred whole life, 
agents attending the fall planning con- 
ference were given the details of the 
company’s new progressive estate plan 
for — and a new life paid-up at 
85 policy. 


Northeastern Changes on 


Civilian Aviation Risks 
Northeastern Life of New York an- 
nounced a substantial reduction in its 
schedule of extra premiums for civilian 
aviation life insurance risks. Using in- 
dustry wide experience as a basis, the 
company has reduced some premiums by 
as much as 50%. An extra premium of 
$2.50 per $1,000 will now apply to com- 
mercial pilots and crew members of 
scheduled airlines and of multi-engine 
planes used for business purposes where 
flight conditions are comparable to the 
scheduled airlines. Private and student 
pilots can now obtain full aviation cov- 
erage for an extra premium of $3.50 per 
$1,000. 


Freyburger Tax Article 
_ Walter D. Freyburger, tax counsel, 
New York Life, has an article on taxa- 
tion of annuities under the 1954 Internal 
Revenue Code. 


James P. Fordyce Has Been 
20 Years With Manhattan 


James P. Fordyce, board chairman and 
chief executive officer, Manhattan Life, 
started with the company as director 
of agencies 20 years ago; became a di- 
rector in 1935, vice president in the 
following year and president in 1939. He 
has seen its insurance in force increase 
more than six-fold and its admitted as- 
sets increase four-fold. 

In 1911 Mr. Fordyce went to work for 
Western Union Life in Spokane, became 
an agent, general agent, and field su- 
pervisor before joining Manhattan. 
Shortly after Pearl Harbor he decided 
Manhattan would use an amount equal 
to all of its renewal premiums for pur- 
chase of Government bonds for war's 
duration. He is also chairman of New 
York Board of Trade. 


Hancock District Changes 

A number of changes in the district 
agency department field staff of John 
Hancock have been announced by Frank 


B. Maher, vice president. 

In New England, John D. G. Car- 
michael, formerly assistant district 
manager at Manchester, N. H., becomes 


regional supervisor in the northern New 
England territory; Harold Peterson, for- 
merly assistant district manager at 
Trenton, New Jersey, becomes regional 
supervisor in southern New England; 
and William Wilson, formerly assistant 
district manager at Springfield, Mass., 
becomes regional supervisor in upper 
New York and western New England. 

In Pennsylvania, James J. Durning, 
formerly assistant district manager at 
Germantown becomes regional super- 
visor in the southeastern territory; and 
in New York, Michael J. Scotti, for- 
merly assistant district manager at Long 
Island Citv, becomes regional supervisor 
in the Greater New York territory. 
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We are thankful 


To our Agents and Brokers for our PROGRESS 
during our first six years as Postal’s first Agency. 


We should like to know more top-notch producers. 


— 
You ioe Cordially Svctled. ~~ 


to accept our get-acquainted offer by quali- 
fying for the Arthur Milton Agency confer- 
ence at Bear Mountain Inn, February 19-22, 


To qualify, all you need is a minimum of 4 
lives and $60,000 in volume (pure term— 
¥ credit on volume) or $1,500 in premiums. 


Arthur Milton, General Agent 
Postal Life Insurance Company 
500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 36, New York 


lowa Department Operations 


(Continued from Page 36) 


stantial percentage of the total volume. 
These companies file their statistics with 
one of the official statistical agencies 
and support each rate filing with their 
own prepared figures in the same man- 
ner as that followed by the rating bu- 
reaus. About 150 companies follow this 
practice and their filings for the various 
coverages require over 600 manuals. 

R. Klingler is the rate supervisor. 
He has been with the Iowa Department 
in this capacity since 1951 and was for- 
merly in the insurance and _ finance 
business for many years in the city of 
Des Moines. 


Actuarial 


A statutory function of the actuaries 
is to value the policies of domestic life 
companies each year. In addition, they 
assist in problems arising out of life 
examinations and assist in audit and 
analytical work within the Department. 
They provide actuarial assistance in the 
administration of the public peace of- 
ficers’ disability and retirement plan. All 
life policy forms must also be approved 
by this Department before they may be 
used in Jowa. 

Marvin E. Van Cleave, chief actuary, 
has been with the Department three 
years. Following completion of the actu- 
arial science course at Drake University, 
Des Moines, in 1949, he was employed 
by the American Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. in Des Moines before becoming 
associated with the Department. He has 
a Bachelor of Arts degree from Central 
College, Pella, Iowa, and a Master of 
Arts degree from Drake. His education 
was interrupted by 40 months’ service 


in the Army Air Corps. Mr. Van Cleave 
was born in Montezuma, Iowa. As pre- 
viously indicated, Mr. Magnuson of this 
division devotes a considerable period of 
his time to problems arising in conjunc- 
tion with examinations. 
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Accounting and Filing 


Complete personnel and payroll rec- 
ords are maintained by this division for 
both office and examining force. Exam- 
iners file per diem and expense, for 
which each company is then billed. All 
travel and office expense is presented 
and paid recording to authorized proce- 
dure. Fees charged for licensing agents, 
admission of new companies, filing an- 
nual statements, certificates, publications 
and premium tax are received and re- 
ceipt issued on bookkeeping machines. 
Receipts by this division aggregate in 
excess of $5,000,000 annually. 

A document file of each company li- 
censed to do business in Iowa is main- 
tained, in which are kept certified copies 
of articles, bylaws, certificates of com- 
pliance, copies of certificates of author- 
ity, merger or reinsurance agreements, 
etc. This division is under the super- 
vision of Chief Clerk Helen K. DeHart. 


Securities 


The administration of the Iowa securi- 
ties law is also vested in the Commis- 
sioner of Insurance and the securities 
division is a part of the Insurance 
Department. The present securities law 
contained in the code of Iowa was 
adopted in 1929 and provides for the 
registration by qualification of securities 
issues, the licensing or registration of 
securities dealers, and the licensing of 
salesmen employed by securities dealers. 

Certain provisions in the law afford 
exemption to particular classes of securi- 
ties, but unless such securities fall within 
the exemption privileges, they must be 
registered by qualification before they 
may be legally offered for sale or sold 
in Iowa. Since the adoption of the se- 
curities law there have been approxi- 

mately 1,845 issues of securities regis- 
tered, including shares of about 60 
mutual funds. 


Qualifications for Securities Dealers 


No dealer or salesman shall engage 
in the securities business in Iowa or 
sell any securities, including exempt 


securities, unless properly registered by 
this Department, and upon conviction of 
a violation of the law, shall be guilty of 
a felony. There are approximately 95 
registered securities dealers in Iowa and 
numerous licensed salesmen. In order 
to qualify as a securities dealer, satis- 
factory showing must be made as to 
good character, financial condition, busi- 
ness repute and ability to transact the 
business of a _ securities dealer. The 
Commissioner of Insurance has the au- 
thority to revoke any dealer’s or sales- 
man’s license or any securities registra- 
tion after reasonable notice and hearing 
if his findings justify such action. He 
also has the authority to conduct spe- 
cial examinations and may ask the ap- 
pointment of receivers. 

With the exception of the registers of 
securities qualified for sale in lowa, and 
those of the licensed dealers and sales- 
men, the files of the securities division 
are confidential and are not open to 
public inspection. 

The securities analyst for this division 
is Mrs. Dorothy Johnson who has been 
with the Department for several years. 
Prior to this time she was secretary 
to the so-called “Little Hoover Commit- 
tee” which made a study of state gov- 
ernment, and has done secretarial work 
for the state senate. 


Income, Expenses Booklet 


A new booklet of the New York State 
Insurance Department is “Analyses of 
Practices in Reporting and Allocation 
of Income and Expense by Life Insur- 
ance Companies.” It is a report made by 
Deputy Superintendent Adelbert G. 
Straub, Jr., to Superintendent Bohlinger. 
The findings of the report which re- 
sulted from studies conducted by New 
York Department demonstrate the need 
for (1) complete instructions for report- 
ing income and expenses in the life 
annual statement blank, and (2) the es- 
tablishment of standing standards for 
allocating income and expenses to lines 
of business and as between insurance 
and investment functions. 
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ALTNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ALINA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 


STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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Home Office Underwriting 


(Continued from Page 1) 
now at the end of the year most com- 
panies are writing some insurance on 


present and prospective members of the 
clauses. By 
military 


without war 
several companies, 
in all but perhaps the 
no diffi- 


armed forces 
applying to 
personnel today, 


branches, should have 


filling their 


aviation 


culty in normal insurance 


needs. 
In the air branches, 
still in most companies well 


amounts of 


however, amounts 
granted are 
protection 
1950 


below the such 
write prior 


particularly at the 


they were willing to 


and premium rates, 
may be higher. Since de- 


the Air 


attainment of 


young ages, 


velopment of Forces must be 
directed toward the 


ing power superior to that of any other 


strik- 


country, safety must necessarily be sec- 
ond to advances in plane design, greater 
power, higher speeds, etc. This may w ell 


and therefore 
amounts of 


rates 


ratios 
shown in 
premium 


mean higher loss 


the caution being 
and in 


and 


insurance offered 
quoted for military naval pilots 
seems fully justified. 


The New Impairment Study 


Of major importance during the year 
was the publication by the Society of 
Actuaries of a new Impairment Study. 


The first comprehensive investigation of 





this sort since 1929 (there were two 
Thomas K. Dodd | 
| Mr. Dodd is a graduate of Yale | 


| where he received a Bachelor of Arts | 
| degree and was a member of Phi 
| Beta Kappa. Immediately after leav- 
ling Yale he joined actuarial ey 
}ment of Connecticut Mutual. In 1925 | 
he was transferred to the company’s } 
| actuarial department and in 1929 | 
|came supervisor of applications. He | 
| We as advanced to her sanes ged secre 

| tary in 1946 and during the next yea 

| became second vice president, under 

| writing. His elevation to vice presi- 
|dent, underwriting, was in August, 
11 1949. He is a member of Society of 
ss 

| Before becoming president of Home 
| Office Life Underwriters Association, 
Mr. Dodd had served a term as sec 








| retary. He is a member of the Hart 
| ford Bridge Club 
smaller investigations covering a few 


impairments in 1936 and 1938), based on 
contributed by companies repre- 
70% of the 
in the United States and Can- 


data 


senting insurance 


Ordinary 


in force 
ada—it has afforded an opportunity to 
check rather completely the adequacy of 


the substandard classifications being used 
for most of the conditions and histories 
encountered in our underwriting pro 
cedures. While certain changes in a few 
categories are shown to be justified for 
the future, it was satisfying to find how 
remark: ably close, generally speaking, the 
mortality ratios for substandard business 
as developed in the Study conformed to 
the practices of the companies. 

In the period since the previous major 
study the general level of mortality had 
gone down materially, particularly at the 
younger ages, and the new Study shows 
this improvement is also present, ap- 
proximately proportionately, in the sub- 
standard classes. This may permit some 
reductions in the general level of sub- 
standard extra premiums, although the 
increasing expense of doing a substand- 
ard business due to the higher costs of 
the extra medical requirements usually 
involved is a factor which may be 
counter-balancing. 

The new Study 
the radical change 


demonstrates 
causes 


clearly 
in the leading 





THOMAS k. DODD 


of death among standard risks. A quar- 
ter of a century ago pneumonia and in- 
fluenza led the list at 13.5%, with diseases 
of the heart and circulatory system sec- 


ond at 12%, followed by accidents— 
10.9%, and cancer—8.6%. In the current 
Study diseases of the heart and circula- 
tory system are far out in front at 
36.3% and cancer is second at 16%. 
Pneumonia and influenza have receded 
to 2.8%. 


\mong other new information brought 
out in the Study are the findings with 
respect to cases involving a family his- 
tory of two or more deaths from cardio- 
vascular-renal disease. Most companies 
have not insisted upon an extra premium 
for such family histories, but in the light 
of the new Study some change may be 
indicated, particularly if the case also 
se some other debit factor, such 
as borderline build borderline blood 
pressure. Heredity may be of more 
significance than has heretofore been 
allowed for. 


Non-Medical Limits Increasing 


the 
has 


have been on 
and 1954 


limits 
years 


Non-medical 
increase in recent 








THE COUNTRY’S MOST FRIENDLY COMPANY 


Offers: . .s 


benefits. 


and nurse benefits. 








Modern and attractive agent’s and general agent’s contracts to those 
looking for a permanent connection. 


Complete line of Life Insurance policy contracts from birth to age 65 
with full death benefit from age 0 on juvenile policy contracts. 


Complete line of Accident and Health policy contracts with lifetime 
Individual Family Hospitalization contracts with surgical, 


¢ Complete substandard facilities. 
e Educational program for field man. 


Strong, Progressive Company . - - Older than 85% of all 
legal reserve life insurance companies 


Company’s Expansion Program Offers 
Openings in California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio and Wisconsin 





NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


medical 











OF CHICAGO 
Cc. G. ASHBROOK, NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING 
Executive Vice President Chicago 3, Ill. 
rer eS 
seen additional companies raising their the better type of diabetics have been 
maximums, usually at ages under 30 or able to secure insurance protection. Cur- 


35, to as much as $10,000—with the re- 
sult that an increasing percentage of 
the number of applications are now 
written without a medical examination. 
Favorable mortality, difficulties encoun- 
tered by agents in getting doctors and 
applicants together, and the constantly 
mounting curve of expense are factors 
in this dev elopment. Under careful Home 
Office supervision it should work out 
satisfactorily. 

The trend toward underwriting liberal- 
ity continues unabated. As medical sci- 
ence develops new drugs and new tech- 
niques which lessen the effects of vari- 
ous diseases, reductions in the ratings 
charged for those diseases become pos- 


sible. Similarly, certain previously un- 
insurable cases may become acceptable 
on some basis. For the last few years 
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in the policy? 
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self -completing! 
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HOSPITAL SURCICAL MEDICAL 


rently some previously uninsurable heart 
cases are being underwritten by some 
companies on somewhat of an experi- 
mental basis. The life insurance industry 
should and will continue to try to en- 
large the area in which standard insur- 
ance can be offered, to reduce wherever 
possible the extra premiums which must 
be charged for substandard risks, and to 
lessen the number of impairments which 
must be refused insurance on any basis. 
In this connection it is noteworthy that 
whereas the maximum age for insurance 
used to be 65 in most companies, it has 
been quite generally advanced to 70 and 
a few companies are now quoting pre- 
mium rates as high as age 80. 

The field of substandard underwriting 





is very competitive and there may be 
some danger in that fact. Care is still 
required that adequate premiums are 


charged for serious impairments. 
Number of Large-Sized Policies Grows 


With respect to 
Ordinary insurance, 
other record year with an increase of 
about 8% over 1953. The number of big 
policies continues to grow and the aver- 
age size policy written by Ordinary com- 
panies will probably be at a new high. 
the big 


the total volume of 
1954 should be an- 


Some years ago mortality on 
policies was unfavorable but in recent 
years that has not been the case. Most 


companies, aware of the possibilities, 
continue to underwrite big cases with 
care, but under current high taxes the 
more obvious need for larger amounts of 
insurance for such purposes as estate 
taxes, stock retirement, etc., resulting 
in a great increase in the number of 
such sales, should be a safeguarding fac- 
tor. Home Office Agency Departments 
are expending considerable effort to edu- 
cate the field in new needs of this sort 
which can be satisfactorily met by life 
insurance. A producer who hopes to be 
really successful today is quite likely to 
be somewhat of a tax expert and a law- 
yer as well as a good salesman, and 
similarly the Home Office underwriter 
can do his job better if he is familiar 
with these matters. 


Have Posts With 
Mortgage Bankers 


At the recent convention of Mortgage 

3ankers Association of America, two 
insurance men were elected to the board 
of governors. They are Norman H. 
Nelson, Minnesota Mutual Life, and P. S 
Bower, Great-West Life. One of the 
new regional vice presidents of MBA 
is Joseph M. Downs, Ohio State Life. 
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New York Managers 
Honor Top Executives 


AT ANNUAL RECEPTION, DINNER 





Many Life Company Officials Attend 
One of the Season’s Leading 
Social Events 





One of the top social events of this 
season is the annual reception and din- 
ner of the Life Managers Association of 
Greater New York, which was_ held 
Wednesday at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
During the period when the LIAA and 
Institute of Life Insurance hold annual 
meetings in New York, the New York 
Managers schedule their annual affair. 
The dinner this year, following the same 


pattern as last year, was in honor of the 
presidents and agency vice presidents of 
the companies represented by its mem- 
bership. There were no formal addresses. 

George P. Shoemaker, CLU, vice 
president, of the association was in 
charge of the dinner committee, assisted 
by Wheeler H. King, CLU, secretary- 
treasurer. Reception committee was com- 
posed of Irving S. Bober, CLU; M. L. 
Camps; Harry Krueger, CLU; Richard 

Myer, CLU; Thomas “ty O’Hara; 
Louis W. Sechtman, CLU; Arnold Sie- 
gel; Arthur L. Sullivan ; "Raymond F. 
Thorne, CLU; S. Samuel Wolfson, and 
Gerald H. Young, CLU. President of the 
New York Managers is James F. Mac- 

Grath, Jr. 

Among those seated at the head table 
were Alfred J. Bohlinger, Superintend- 
ent of Insurance, State of New York; 
Edmund L. G. Zalinski, president, Life 
Underwriters Training Council; Ray D. 
Murphy, president, Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America; Walter Klem, 
president, Society of Actuaries; Ben- 
jamin D. Salinger, president, New York 
State Association of Life Underwriters; 
Robert L. Walker, president, National 
Association of Life Underwriters ; Carrol 
M. Shanks, new chairman of Institute of 
Life Insurance; Paul F. Clark, outgoing 
chairman of Institute of Life Insurance; 
Harry K. Gutmann, president, Life Un- 
derwriters Association of the City of 
New York; George Byrnes, chairman, 
Million Dollar Round Table; M. L. 
Camps, chairman, General Agents & 
Managers Conference of NALU; and 
John Weaver, executive vice president, 

S. Life, company with which Mr. 
MacGrath, president of Life Managers, 
is associated; and Mr, Shoemaker and 
Mr. King. 

Among the honored guests attending 
were James G. Ranni, American Bank- 
ers; Harrison L. Amber, W. Rankin 
Furey, Berkshire Life; J. C. Higdon, 
3usiness Men’s Assurance; Richard B. 
Evans, James G. Bruce, Colonial Life; 
Julian D. Anthony, Charles C. Robinson, 
Columbian National; Stuart F. Smith, 
Connecticut General; Raymond W. 
Simpkin, Connecticut Mutual; Ray D. 
Murphy, Alvin B. Dalager, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society; Ray E. Fuller, 
Equitable Life of Iowa; Calvin E. Pon- 
tius, Fidelity Mutual. 

James A McLain, Frank F. Weiden- 
borner, Guardian Life; John H. Evans, 
Home Life of New York; Paul F. Clark, 
Frank B. Maher, R. Radcliffe Massey, 
John Hancock; Cecil F. Cross, Lincoln 
National; James P. Fordyce, Thomas E. 
Lovejoy, Jr., Manhattan Life; Leland ;: 
Kalmbach, Charles H. Schaaff, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual; H. Bruce Palmer, 
Richard E. Pille, Mutual Benefit Life; 
Louis W. Dawson, Stanton G. Hale, Mu- 
tual Life of New York; Deane C. Davis, 
National Life of Vermont. 

George L. Hunt, Lambert M. Huppe- 
ler, New England Mutual; Devereux C. 
Josephs, Dudley Dowell, New York Life; 

; McAulay, R. A. Burke, North 
je a Reassurance; Edmund Fitz- 
gerald, Grant L. Hill, Northwestern Mu- 
tual; D. Bobb Slattery, Penn Mutual 
Life; George Kolodny, Postal Life; 
James H. Cowles, Provident Mutual; 
Carrol M. Shanks, Sayre MacLeod, The 
Prudential; Frederick D. Russell, Nor- 
man T. Carson, Security Mutual Life; 


Talk by Nelson A. White James Franklin Oates Dead JAMES J. HOEY MEMORIAL 


Nelson A. White, manager, Provident James Franklin Oates, who retired in de add wi ota oh Pe 
Mutual, Pittsburgh, addressed the Buf- 1944 as a partner in the firm of Hobart the citer Reeal af his hitth: in” Our 
falo Life Underwriters Association’s & Oates, general agents in Chicago of [Lady's Chapel. St. Patrick’s Me | 
lunch meeting December 9. Topic: “The Northwestern Mutual Life, died last on Fifth pone and Sith: Steet , 
Man on the Other Side of the Desk.” week. Born in Wisconsin he had lived : ; ‘ . 

in Evanston (Chicago suburb) since 
1889 when he entered Northwestern 
H. Ladd Plumley, Robert H. Denny, University in that city. He was a mem- we Our New Address— 








State Mutual Life; Perry T. Carter, ber of that university’s champion foot- . 
Travelers; Alfred G. Baker Lewis, Roy ball team of 1892. Mr. Oates was a life | 
A. Foan, Union Casualty & Life; Wen- trustee of Northwestern University, join- 347 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 
a. OR ogg acer by nion, Central ae ing that board in 1914. He is survived J 

olland E. Irish, John arnochan, by two sons: James F. Oates, Jr., chair- 
Union Mutual; John Weaver, United man of Peoples Gas, Light & Coke Co., WOLFSON —BERKSHIRE LIFE 
States Life. and Whitney J. Oates. bh 
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Liberal Underwriting — 
you may be surprised at our favorable consideration of such histories 
as — skull fracture, malaria, diabetes, gout, prostatectomy, hyster- 
ectomy, ruptured intervertebral disc, etc. 

Complete Juvenile Underwriting — 
including payor benefit. Progressive Protection policy, written 0-15, 
automatically expands fivefold at age 21 without increase in premium. 

Business Insurance — 
with flexible settlement options enables you to carry out programming 
to meet individual needs in connection with Stock Purchase, Stock 
Retirement and Partnership Purchase Plans. 

Flexible Settlement Options — 
provide almost unlimited methods for distribution of proceeds including 
privilege of taking part in cash and part under options or of leaving 
at interest temporarily and changing to another option later. 

Disability Income Provision — 
provides $10 per month per $1,000 with coverage to age 60, issued 
to males 21-55. 

Premium Payments Can Be Changed at Any 
premium due date, not necessarily the policy anniversary, giving 
flexibility of payment dates in arranging programs. 

Both Renewable and Convertible Term — 
also popular policies combining Ordinary Life and Term. Riders 
designed to cover the outstanding balance of a mortgage or to pro- 
vide family protection may be attached to basic policies. 

Special Class Underwriting 
offered in wide range with issues in substantial amounts up to 500% 
of expected mortality in many cases. 

Group Coverages — 
complete across-the-board underwriting. Our convenient nation-wide 
Group district offices expedite service. 

Premiums Accepted 
up to 20 years in advance at 2%2% discount. Maximum amount con- 
sidered on individual basis. 

55% Graded Commission Schedule. 

Pension Trust Service — 
complete comprehensive coverage without farming out portions of 


your case. ; : 

Liberal Dividend Schedule — From full-time representatives of 
results in low net cost. other life companies we invite 

only surplus and special business. 


_Masrachurelly Matual LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


ORGANIZED 1851 
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Individual Emerges In Economic Change 


Holgar J. Johnson, President Institute of Life Insurance, 
Shows How Growing Stress on Individual Has 
Affected Changing Economy 


How social and economic changes in 
years have brought about 


past 25 
the individual as the 


the 
the emergence of 
most significant element in the economy, 
was Holgar J. Johnson, 
president of Institute of Life Insurance, 
that body in New 


discussed by 


at the meeting of 
York on Tuesday. 

The growing importance of the indi- 
vidual can be seen in his role today as 
employe, as a political entity and as a 
citizen and being, Mr. Johnson 
said. Most business management today 
recognizes that it must have a sense of 


social 


trusteeship and obligation to society as 
well as to business. Management also 
recognizes that an employe is not just 
a part of the production process, that 
he is an individual person with the same 
hopes, desires and in many instances, 
the same ambitions as management it- 
self. The increase in productivity that 
has resulted has meant higher individual 
wages and salaries, he pointed out. 

The social and economic forces of the 
last 25 years have reshaped the attitudes 
of the entire nation, he added. During 


this period, seared and tested by de- 


pression, wars, inflation and great social 
individual has 
influential 


the person 


emerged as the 
in the United States. 

Millions of World War II and Korea 
veterans have been individually exposed 
than 


changes, 


most force 


to the world environment; more 


eight million of these young men and 
women, exercising their individual pre- 
rogatives, have had advanced education 
under the GI Bill of Rights. These young 
more than they did 
about the 


and 


people now know 
economic system, 


freedom 


about our 
economic 


opportunity in 


standards of 


about individual our 


country because they have had the op- 
with other 
knowledge 


compare us 
have the added 
education, 


portunity to 
nations and 


that comes of 


Broadening Living Standards 


Individual standards of living have 
changed materially, Mr. Johnson pointed 
out. A newly-enlarged middle-income 
group has emerged, with spending power 
the needs of 


food, clothing and shelter. This accounts 


ibove and beyond basic 
ior the profound change in their defini- 
tion of the word “necessity.” Today’s 
necessities, to a great many individuals, 
mean bigger automobiles, television sets, 
work-saving household equipment. An- 
other necessity to millions of individuals, 
is the development of programs of per- 
sonal financial security and protection, 
not through but 
through all other forms of savings. 
Mr. Johnson viewed the change in the 
makeup of the American family and its 


only life insurance 


way of living as another consequence 
of the emergence of the individual. In- 
dividuals are marrying at an earlier age 
and they are having 
larger families. They attending 
church services in larger numbers. They 


than formerly, 


are 





HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 


are moving from apartment houses—the 
very symbol of mass living—to individual 
homes in the suburbs. 

“The 
want more than what some of us think 
the the nation,” 
Johnson bal:.nce 
the 


people as a whole sometimes 
interest of 
“But if 
opinion 


is in best 
Mr. 
this 
widespread desire for security, the final 


said, we 


difference of against 
swing of the scale does not always seem 
unreasonable — especially if those who 
feel insecure make up a large proportion 
of the individuals who do the choosing.” 

With this as background, he said, and 
in the light of prevailing circumstances, 
it can be seen that our Social Security 
law had a valid reason for coming into 
being in a period of great social and 


economic stress; today it has become 


New Institute Film 


Shown to insurance men at Waldorf- 
Astoria convention of Institute of Life 
Insurance was its new dramatic and in- 
formative 16mm documentary film, “A 
Matter of Time,” devoted to the prog- 
ress that medical science is making in 
its fight against heart disease. This film 
was completed by the Institute for the 
Life Insurance Medical Research Fund. 
It is being made available for television 
and general showings throughout the 
country. 

Filmed in Kodachrome 


Filmed in Kodachrome and adapted to 
black and white, the story is a progress 
report of the accomplishments to date 
and hopes for the future in the war on 
America’s Number One_ killer — heart 
disease. 

During the 15-minute film the view- 
ing audience is taken inside laboratories, 
hospitals, and medical schools and shown 
the efforts of scientists and researchers 


in their tireless fight to find a heart 
disease cure. 
Viewers will see in action such re- 


search developments as the “jiggle bed,” 
oscillograph and the mechanical heart, 
and they will learn the causes and effects 
of various forms of heart disease. The 
film brings out that there are four 
various types—namely, arteriosclerosis, 
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part and parcel of our national life. The 
same might be said of Government guar- 
antees of housing and mortgages and of 
the use of farm subsidies. 

“While it is wonderful to argue prin- 
ciple—especially if it is our principle— 
nevertheless it is worthwhile to recog- 
nize the political importance of the in- 
dividual and how the majority feels 
about it,” Mr. Johnson commented. “In 
the long run, this is the controlling fac- 
tor. Management, in making its deci- 
sions, must recognize the importance of 
political environment created by indi- 
viduals. It must be sure that what it 
advocates is in the interest of the ma- 
jority of the nation. 

“There are some who would have us 
believe that the social changes which 
have come upon us tend to make the 
individual less aware of his own respon- 
sibility. | do not believe it, because the 
trend does not substantiate it. Today in 
the changing world, the individual, who 
has become so important, has even more 
hope and ambition and a greater desire 
to provide more for himself and_ his 
family. 

“True, some may be satisfied with the 
minimum, but it is not those upon whom 
the security of the nation builds and 
grows. Rather, it is upon the individuals 
who accept the minimums as social re- 
quirements and who build upon these 
minimums to achieve what they want. 
They are the hope of our nation and 
the world.” 


On Heart Disease 


hypertension, rheumatic fever, and con- 
genital malformations. 


How Average Person Can Help Avoid 
Heart Disease 


Also shown are the simple ways in 
which average people can help to avoid 
heart disease and thus live longer, 
healthier and happier lives. 

“A Matter of Time” was produced 
by Unifilms, Inc., under the technical 
guidance of Dr. Francis R. Dieuaide, 
director of the Life Insurance Medical 
Research Fund which is suppported by 
the voluntary contributions of a large 
group of life insurance companies in the 
United States and Canada to help aid 
research in this all-important medical 
field. 

Since its establishment in 1945, the 
Fund has allocated well over six million 
dollars to aid heart research in over 
one hundred institutions located in the 
United States, Canada, Puerto Rico, and 
four countries abroad. 

The film is being immediately avail- 
able in l6mm, black and white and 
Kodachrome, for public service, sustain- 
ing TV showing—and will be available 
in color for general non-theatrical show- 
ing as of January 1, 1955, upon applica- 
tion to Association Films, Inc., 347 
Madison Avenue, New York 


Pn eae fe eRe ST age ee eee 


Where 
there’s 
strength 
in 
diversity 





In addition to providing a wide 
variety of life, accident and health, 
loss of time, dread disease, and per- 
sonal automobile accident protection, 
our representatives have the further 
advantage of offering group life 
insurance and group accident and 
health coverages. 

Such diversity enables an agent to 
benefit by increased sales oppor- 
tunities, to create a loyal clientele and 
to build up profitable renewals. 
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LIFE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 





New Conn. General Office 
Opened in Oakland, Cal. 


Connecticut General Hartford, 
announced the opening of an East Bay 
office in Oakland, California. 

It will be located at 354 21st Street, 
3reisky, manager 
California 


Life, 


according to John V. 
of the company’s northern 
branch office. 

“Because of the remarkable growth of 
this section of the Bay area, we are 
establishing these new facilities to serve 
our clientele there,” Mr. Breisky said. 
“Our new office will be fully staffed to 
perform estate planning services for in- 
dividuals and businesses and to serve 
this community in Group insurance and 
pension plans. 

“Connecticut General has enjoyed a 
300% growth in its business in northern 
California in the past five years,” Mr. 
Breisky reported. “The opening of this 
new district office is part of our program 
of expansion in this important part of 
the country.” 

The new office will be staffed by Wil- 
liam A. Borden of Berkeley, George 
Austin Shepherd of Walnut Creek, S. 
3ruce Copeland of Concord, and Jack 
M. Friel of Menlo Park. 


Bethea on Location Comm’tee 


Osborne Bethea, general agent, The 
Prudential in Newark, who recently re- 
tired as treasurer of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters but con- 
tinues to serve on NALU’s finance 
committee, has been appointed to the 
Association’s location committee. This 
is the body charged with selecting a 
site for the National Association’s pro- 
posed headquarters building at Wash- 
ington, D. C. Mr. Bethea succeeds to 


the post relinquished by Julian S. 
Myrick, called to Australia on a tennis 
trip that will occupy him until next 
spring. 


JOINS BANKERS NATIONAL 

Harry McGowan has been appointed a 
special representative for the John J. 
McNulty agency of Bankers National 
Life at West Orange, N. J. Mr. Mc- 
Gowan has been in the life insurance 
business for 14 years. 
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A Salute to our “Honor Graduates’ 


URS is a business of opportunity — for the right men. Some find their opportunities in 
personal production. Others, like those pictured below, find it in management. 


The Sprague Agency is proud of its record in developing men of both types; men whose combined 
efforts over the years laid the groundwork for the agency’s success. 


We salute these 
“HONOR GRADUATES”— 


men who helped to make the Sprague Agency the successful organization it is today; men whose 
leadership is now to be recognized by appointment to greater fields of endeavor: 


HENRY G. BARNHURST, General Agent 


who will succeed Lewis C. Sprague as Manager of this agency on 
January 1, 1955. 


Joined the Sprague Agency in 1931; a graduate of Haverford College; 
no previous life insurance experience. Substantial personal producer; 
supervisor. Served two years as Naval officer in Pacific area. Appointed 
General Agent in Syracuse in 1940. A past president of The General 
Agents and Managers Association of Syracuse; former secretary and 
vice president of the Syracuse Life Underwriters Association; currently 
president of Provident General Agents and Managers Association. 





EUGENE R. HOOK, 


Supervisor 


E. F. JACKMAN, 


who will become Manager of a Supervisor 


new Central New Jersey Agency 
of the Company on January 1, 
1955. 


who became Manager of the To- 
ledo Agency of the Company on 
December 1, 1954. 





Came to Provident Mutual in 1949; graduate of Univer- Began with Sprague Agency in 1951. A graduate of 


sity of Wisconsin; no previous life insurance experience. N ieee , 
Substantial personal producer. Served three years as ew York University. Substantial personal producer. 


Naval officer in Pacific theater. President of Plainfield Served four and a half years as an Army officer in 
(N. J.) Life Underwriters Association. Appointed World War II. Supervisor of the agency. 
supervisor of the Westfield branch of the Sprague 

Agency in 1952. 








S I LEAVE to take up new responsibilities in the Home Office of the Company it 

is fitting for me to acknowledge the fine friendships and valuable loyalties of my 

associates in the Sprague Agency and within the life insurance business. I value these years 

of fine association and wish it were possible to thank each and everyone for the immeas- 
urable help you have given during the time I’ve been a general agent in New York City. 


| If I had only one gift to give Henry Barnhurst, my successor, it would be that this 
| same friendliness and helpful counsel would be as ready to his hand as it has been to mine! 





LEWIS C. SPRAGUE, General Agent 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
101 Park Avenue MUtrray Hill 3-8570 New York City 
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Offer Opposing Views on Reinsur. Plan 
HEW Secretary Hobby and Faulkner 


At the eighth clinical session of the 
American Medical Association which 
was held last week at Miami, Fla., Mrs. 
Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of Health, 
Welfare, Edwin J. 
Woodmen Accident 


Education and and 
Faulkner, president, 
& Life Co., offered opposing viewpoints 
on the discussed proposal for 
Federal reinsurance of health insurance 
Mrs. Hobby explained why the 
Eisenhower Administration supports the 
Faulkner, a 


much 
plans. 
reinsurance proposal. Mr. 
past president of the Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference, made it clear 
that in his opinion the reinsurance plan 
would add nothing to the present rapidly 
successful health insur- 


expanding and 


ance field. 

HEW Secretary Hobby explained that 
her Department and the American Medi- 
cal Association have agreed on a number 
ot major objectives. 

“We that 


the system of voluntary health insurance 


have agreed, for example, 


is an effective mechanism through which 
the majority of 
medical care 
ground in the 


Americans can help pay 


their costs. We are on 


common objective of 
strengthening and supporting the healthy 
growth of the system.” 
To Further Mutual Objective 
Mrs. Hobby 


dent has proposed a system of health 


declared that “the Presi- 


would 
In brief, 
despite the remarkable gain in the num- 


ber of people 


reinsurance which, in our opinion, 


further this mutual objective. 
having some protection 
from prepaid insurance and the increase 
in insurance benefits, the dollar gap be- 
tween total private expenditure for medi- 
that part paid for by 
insurance continued to widen. 
“The health 

sai®) Mrs. Hobby, 


tunity to provide 


cal care and 


reinsurance proposal,” 
“does offer the oppor- 
more people with 
health insurance and to provide better 
health insurance. It offers this oppor- 
tunity to the 30 million people not now 
covered but who can afford to purchase 
voluntary health insurance. And it offers 
the opportunity for improved coverage 
fora the 99 million 
now have some health 
The HEW Secretary 
health 


sizable segment of 


who insurance.” 
went on to say: 


“The reinsurance proposal repre- 
sents what we believe to be a necessity. 
It offers opportunity for self-help with- 
out subsidy. 

“Several weeks ago I had a most inter- 
esting meeting with the members of 
your liaison committee—Dr. Walter Mar- 
tin, Dr. Dwight Murray, Dr. James 
Reuling, Dr. David Allman and_ Dr. 
Frank Wilson. Out of that meeting came 
a plan to set up a joint task force with 
representation of the American Medical 
Association and the Department to clari- 
fy areas of concern and to identify more 


clearly that segment of the population 
that cannot be covered by health insur- 
ance. 


Proposal to Give Encouragement 


“May I say that the reinsurance pro- 
posal, I firmly believe, will encourage 
the medical profession, insurance organi- 
zations, and government to work to- 
gether on a project for the improvement 


of the health of the great majority of 
the people of the nation. We _ need 
your help to accomplish this great 


objective.” 
Faulkner Sees No Need for Reinsurance 


view, Mr. Faulkner 
explained that the trifling volume of 
health reinsurance business now being 
done reflects not inadequate reinsurance 
facilities in a private market, but an 
absence of need for reinsurance. “In 
point of fact,” he said, “establishment 
of a Federal health reinsurance fund 
would bring government into direct com- 


In his opposing 


petition with private reinsuring com- 
panies that are serving the market ade- 
quately. The proviso that Federal rein- 


surance will not be offered when private 
reinsurance is available at comparable 
terms and rates means little when it is 
remembered that the Federal plan would 
be capitalized with public moneys, ini- 
tially subsidized for operating expenses 
and would not pay taxes,” he declared. 
Mr. Faulkner made it evident that: 
“Those who oppose the establishment 
of a Federal health reinsurance plan 
believe it would raise false hope for a 
more rapid expansion of health insurance 
while contributing nothing to the realiza- 
tion of that hope. Government reinsur- 
ance of health insurance plans would 
introduce no magic into the field of 
financing health care costs. Reinsurance 
can distribute risks among insurers just 
as insurance distributes them among 
policyholders, but no matter how far 
this distribution is carried, it must be 
sound to succeed. Reinsurance does not 
increase the ability of the insurer to 
sell protection to the unwilling buyer. 


Does Not Reduce Cost 


“Reinsurance does not reduce the 
cost of insurance,” he exclaimed. “Rein- 
surance does not make insurance avail- 
able to any class of risk or geographic 
area not now within the capabilities of 
voluntary insurers to reach. Reinsurance 
has been proposed to expand insurance 
effectiveness, yet the rapid development 
of health insurance has been achieved 
with little recourse to the already widely 
available reinsurance facilities and there 
is no evidence that greater progress 
would have resulted from a more exten- 
sive use of reinsurance. 

“Beyond the futility of the proposal,” 
said Mr. Faulkner, “we believe that its 
enactment would entail the following 
undesirable consequences: 

“(1) With its failure to 
expressed objectives without Federal 
subsidy of benefit payments, pressure 
would be intensified for such subsidiza- 
tion. To the extent that the plan might 
encourage extension of health insurance 
to uninsurable risks, excessive losses 
would result, necessitating subsidization. 

“(2) As far as is currently known, 
the measure provides only the bare 
framework of a plan, incorporating a 
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very broad delegation of powers to the 
executive branch of the government. 
While we would have no fears for their 
wise exercise by this Administration, 
there are no guarantees for the future. 
“(3) To the extent that the Federal 
reinsuré ance plan is operativ e, State super- 
vision of insurance is superseded. 





Government Regulation at Premium 
ates 


“(4) Insurers availing themselves of 
the facilities proposed by the plan would 
become subject for the first time to 
government regulation of premium rates 
The public interest is best served by 
preserving the competitive features of 
the health insurance business. Since the 
pattern of medical economics is chang- 
ing rapidly, complete flexibility as to 
premium rates is necessary if insurers 
are to keep abreast of developments and 
have the freedom needed to experiment.” 


Manufacturers Life Holds 
Parents ‘Family Nights” 


Nearly 600 people toured the 
office of Manufacturers Life in 
recently when the company held 
ily Nights” 


head 
Toronto 
“Fam- 


for the parents of its newer 


employes. The “Family Nights” were 
patterned after the staff open house 
held last year at the same time of 


the opening of the company’s 11-story 
addition. During the tours of brief de- 
scription was given of the work of each 
section visited. Afterwards refreshments 


were served in the company’s cafeteria. 






EMPIRE 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Forty-Six Year Old 
Capital Stock Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Makes All Promotions from its 
Own Personnel. 


Its Employees are Protected 
under the Company's Disabil- 
ity Plan, if Disabled by Acci- 
dent or Sickness. 


Its Employees are Insured under 
Group & Hospitalization Plans. 





Its Employees Participate in the 
Profits of the Company under 
the Savings and Profit Sharing 
Pension Fund Created by the 
Company for its Employees. 


Its Employees like us and we like 
them, all of which means a 
smooth-running Company. 


JAMES M. DRAKE, President 




















Columbian National Life 
Votes 25% Stock Dividend 


Stockholders of Columbian National 
Life at a special meeting, voted to in- 
crease its capital stock from $4 million 
to $5 million. At a later meeting the 
board of directors made effective the 
increase of declaring a 25% stock divi- 
dend. The stock dividend will be pay- 
able on December 15 to stockholders of 
record on December 3. 

Fractional shares will not be issued. 


Shareowners whose present holdings 
would result in a fractional interest 
when the dividend is paid, will receive 
an order form entitling them to buy an 
additional make up a full 
share their fractional interest. 
This opportunity available for 
two months. 


fraction to 
or sell 
will be 


SALES TRAINING SCHOOL 

Ten salesmen from eight agencies of 
Bankers Life of Des Moines attended 
a senior class training school at the com- 
pany’s home office November 29 through 
December 3. The school is the second 
in a series of three and is under the 
direction of Roy A. Frowick, director of 
training schools. 
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Missouri State Life 
In Final Accounting 


DECISION SEVERAL MONTHS OFF 





Administration by General American Life 
Cleared All Liens, Increased 
Old Policy Resources 

St. Louis, Dec. 6—The case involving 
the final accounting of assets in the old 
Missouri State Life receivership suit, 
which were taken over for administra- 
tion by the General American Life Sep- 
tember, 1933, was finally submitted to 
Judge Edward M. Ruddy on December 2, 
but it may be several months before he 
gives his decision. 

The case set an all-time record for the 
duration of any trial in the St. Louis 
Circuit Court. Taking of testimony took 
place on 111 different days, ending on 
July 24, 1951, and since then the various 
parties to the litigation have filed briefs 
and various motions, etc., for the consid- 
eration of the court. The testimony fills 
more than 15,000 typed pages and ran 
up to some 3,220,000 words, it has been 
estimated. Seven hundred exhibits also 
were entered into evidence. Some of the 
briefs of counsel were as thick as an 
ordinary telephone directory. = 

Judge Ruddy, now a member of the 
St. Louis Court of Appeals, has set aside 
a room in his office suite exclusively for 
the case material. He has been reading 
the testimony and other data in con- 
nection with the trial for the past three 
years. He has indicated that it will not 
be until some time next year before he 
is ready to announce his decision. 

The court proceedings in the interest- 
ing case started on August 31, 1948, when 
the then State Superintendent of In- 
surance Owen G. Jackson filed a final 
accounting of the General American 
Life’s distribution and administration of 
the old Missouri State Life’s assets. The 
report set up $10,111,772 in policy re- 
serves and also provided for the pay- 
ment of $2,062,000 to the old company’s 
policyholders. The accounting, as filed, 
reflected no funds available for payment 
to the stockholders of the Missouri State 
Life. Under the settlement plan the 
policyholders of the old company would 
first be entitled to an interest balance of 
at least $4,420,488, in addition to the pay- 
ments already made to them and sched- 
uled under the final accounting before 
the stockholders would be entitled to 
anything. 

Background of the Case 


Assets remaining in the Missouri State 
Life account as of September 1, 1948, 
after 15 years of operation, were carried 
in the final accounting report at a mar- 
ket value of $136,403,807, a figure which 
was $4,264,539 in excess of the previous 
book value of such assets. The liabilities 
listed included increased policy reserves 
resulting from the reduction of the rate 
of net interest required to be carried 
from approximately 34% to 2.9%. This 
increase in policy reserves amounted to 
the $10,111,772 previously indicated. 

Under the administration of the Mis- 
souri State Life account by the General 
American Life the original lien placed 
against certain of the old company’s 





Occidental Promotions 

William P. Hesse, Denver, and A. J. 
Occhipinti, New Orle: ins, have been pro- 
moted to assistant region: al group man- 
agers by Occidental Life of California, 
Vice President Herbert D. Eagle an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Hesse joined Occidental in 1952 
as Group service representative in the 
Los Angeles home office, and early this 
year transferred to the company’s Den- 
ver regional Group office. 

Mr. Occhipinti joined the company 
in New Orleans in 1951 as Group serv- 
ice representative there, and a year later 
was named Group sales representative. 


policies have long since been paid in full, 
so that the policies are now entirely free 
of liens. 

Objectors among the old company’s 
stockholders argued that the reserve 
fund set up for the policyholders was 
entirely too high, and they raised other 
objections to the final accounting setup. 
In all some $17,000,000 in various items 
is at issue in the case. The hearing of 
the case originally began before former 
Circuit Judge Harry F. Russell, but 
later, after the General American Life 
had ‘objected to the Missouri Supreme 
Court against the manner in which Judge 
Russell was handling the case, that jurist 


decided to step aside and declared a mis- 
trial and gave up jurisdiction on March 
4, 1950, after some 6,000 pages of testi- 
mony had been taken. Subsequently, 
Judge Ruddy was called upon to preside 
at the trial. He was ideally equipped for 
the intricate hearing, since prior to going 
onto the Circuit Court bench he had 
been an outstanding certified public ac- 
countant. When Judge Ruddy was ele- 
vated to the St. Louis Court of Appeals, 
he retained jurisdiction in the accounting 
case with the consent of all parties to 
the litigation. This, of course, pre- 
vented the necessity of starting all over 
before a new judge. 
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For Your Small Groups 


The sound A & H and Hospitalization-Medical 
Specialist Company—growing on a planned pro- 
gram based on dependable local agents backed by 


% GROUPS AS SMALL AS 5 MEMBERS 
* ALSO FLAT RATE FAMILY POLICIES 
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We’d like to tell you our 
story because we believe it 
can help us both as a team 


Write Direct to: 
W. deV. Washburn, President 


AMERICAN HEALTH 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 


First National Bank Building, Baltimore 3, Md. 
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PENSION CONSULTANT 


Leading firm of pension consultants inter- 
ested in adding an account executive on 
pension plans. Must be familiar with 
actuarial aspects and contract provisions, 
preferably based on experience with an 
insurance company. Our staff knows of this 
advertisement. Replies held confidential. 
Box 2276, The Eastern Underwriter, 93 Nas- 
sau Street, New York 38. 














Cleveland General Agent 


ROBERT A. SCHENKELBERG 


Robert A. Schenkelberg has been ap- 
pointed general agent of Berkshire Life 
in Cleveland. He has been general agent 
for the Bankers Life of Nebraska, in 
Cleveland, since 1946. He was previously 
an agent for Northwestern Mutual and 
the John Hancock, having started in the 
business with the latter company in 1940. 

Mr. Schenkelberg is a member of the 
Cleveland Athletic Club; the Cleveland 
Life Underwriters and the Managers’ 
Associations; committee chairman, the 
Cub Scouts, and board member, the 
Community Fund. 





Wetherbee Joins Earls 


Association of Richard Wetherbee, 
who has been assistant director of the 
nationally noted Life Insurance Market- 
ing Institute of Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind., with the William T. 
Earls Agency, Cincinnati, as production 
manager, was announced by Mr. Earls, 
effective January 1. Mr. Wetherbee’s 
principal assignment will be supervision 
of district offices outside Cincinnati, at 
Dayton, Lima, Shelby, Findlay and 
Mansfield. 

The Earls Agency represents Mutual 
Benefit Life of Newark in 29 Ohio 
counties and two counties in southern 
Indiana with headquarters in Cincinnati 
and district offices in Dayton, Lima, 
Mansfield, Findlay and Shelby, Ohio. 

Mr. Wetherbee has his Bachelor of 
Science degree in business administra- 
tion from Ohio State University where 
he graduated in 1950. He is a co-founder 
of the Insurance Society of the Ohio 
State University and served as its first 
vice president. 

Prior to his association with the Pur- 
due Life Insurance Marketing Institute 
two years ago, Mr. Wetherbee had been 
a successful producer with New England 
Mutual Life in its Columbus, O., agency 
and had served as an agency supervisor 
for the Columbus agency of Massachu- 
setts Mutual. 

The Earls Agency has approximately 
$165,000,000 of insurance’ in force 
throughout ‘its territory. 

William T. Earls, who heads the 
agency, is immediate past national 
chairman of the Million Dollar Round 
Table, to which group he has belonged 
since 1940, writing a million of life 
insurance 11 different years. 

Five supervisors in the Earls Agency 
have already been promoted to posts a 
general agents or managers. 
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1955 Legislative Year 
May Be Most Active 


VIEWS OF HENRY R. GLENN 
LIAA Associate General Counsel Says 
44 Legislatures Will Be 
in Session 
In his report to life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America this week at annual 
meeting, Henry Glenn, associate general 
counsel, said the 1955 outlook is for 
probably the most active legislative year 
in the Association’s history as 44 state 
legislatures will be in session. Generally, 


Fabian Bachrach 
GLENN 


HENRY R. 


are introduced 
insurance. 


20,000. bills 
interest to life 


from 15,000 to 
which are ot 


Among them will be tax increase, com- 
pulsory investment, penalty and other 
types of adverse proposals. 


Affirmativeiy, the joint legislative com- 
mittee of LIAA and ALC has taken a 
position in support of the enactment 
(where such enactment is needed), of 
the Fair Trade Practices Act, Uniformed 
unauthorized Insurers Service of Process 
Act, and (now that the two associations 
are handling individual accident and 


health insurance matters), the Uniform 
Accident and Sickness Policy _ bill 
which was approved by National Asso- 


ciation of Insurance Commissioners. 
“It is felt that the enactment of these 


laws in the remaining states will do 
much to strengthen state supervision of 
insurance,” said Mr. Glenn, “and thus 
diminish the possibility of Federal en- 


croachment into the field of supervision.” 
Two Important Tax Cases 


An important function of LIAA, when 
authorized by the Joint L egislative Com- 
mittee, is to participate in law suits 
when the issues involved are of impor- 
general interest to the business. Of 


tant 

foremost importance were the cases 
which involved tax issues. New York 
City, for instance, attempted to impose 


its gross receipts tax—already levied 
upon premium income—upon the invest- 


Fraternal Benefit Surpluses 
The National Association of Insurance 
Causieonat has taken action to fur- 
ther stabilize the surplus of life insur- 
ance companies and fraternal benefit so- 
cieties. At the semi-annual meeting in 





New York the Commissioners voted to 
permit companies to use 100% of net 
capital losses in securities in the cal- 


culation of the reserve, commencing with 
the December 31, 1954, annual state- 
ment. Prior to this action there was a 
50% limitation on the charge of such 
losses to the reserve. 





ment income of all companies doing 
business in the metropolis. It was New 
York City’s contention that the invest- 
ment of funds and the receipt of income 
therefrom was a business separate and 
apart from the insurance business. In- 
volved was an alleged past liability of 
more than $2,500,000, to say nothing of 
possible future tax liability. The Appel- 
late Division of New York Supreme 
Court rejected the city’s contention. 

Discussing cases outside of the tax 
field where there was a successful con- 
clusion from the companies’ standpoint 
were Hall v. Mutual Life which involved 
the important issue of whether a settle- 
ment option was invalid as an attempted 
testamentary disposition because it was 
executed without conforming to the re- 
quirement of the Statute of Wills; and 
the case of the Estate of Emily W. Bis- 
sell. The latter involved an attempt by 
an executrix, pursuant to the New York 
Estate Tax Apportionment Statute, to 
require a life insurance company to re- 
imburse her for Federal Estate Taxes 
assessed on the value of a non-refund 
joint and survivor annuity. Also dis- 
cussed by Mr. Glenn was the still pend- 
ing case of Guardian Life vs. Superin- 
tendent Bohlinger which involves the ac- 
tion of the Superintendent in denying 
the Guardian’s application for approval 
of the purchase of real estate in West- 
chester County, New York, for a subor- 
dinate office. 


Danger In Expanding Welfare Plans 


Public Ignorant of Growing Financial Burden Being Assumed 
by Nation; Dawson Suggests Review of Welfare System 


In his presidential talk before Life 
Insurance Association of America at 
Waldorf-Astoria this week Louis W. 
Dawson, president of LIAA and of Mu- 
tual Life of New York, suggested a 
careful review of the existing social wel- 
fare plans and of those being contem- 
plated. He called attention to the fact 
that during 1954 there was a renewal of 
strong pressures for social welfare ex- 
pansion and he warned of the serious- 
ness of this situation. Unless checked, 
he saw a danger that we might become 
a socialistic or fascist nation. 

A review and analysis of existing and 
he said, is essential to 
how they are being 
the future 
unwittingly 
future 


proposed plans, 
see what costs are, 
incurred and what those in 
will be; whether we are 
taking on commitments that a 
generation may be unwilling or unable 
to pay; and how such plans may affect 
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QUADRUPLE PROTECTION 
ano Up Sates 


$10,000 becomes $40,000. 


Add the MULTIPLE PROTECTION RIDER to 
any one of U. S. Life’s regular plans and presto! 
You’ve QUADRUPLED client’s protection for very 
If death occurs within the 10-15-20 
year rider period—critical period for most families 


—a $10,000 policy pays $40,000. 


Multiple Protection Rider is convertible and pays 
same commission as basic plan. Find out today how 
you can UP SALES with U. S. Call your U. S. Life 


agency or write home office. 
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other elements in the nation’s economy. 
He felt if the American people under- 
stood the situation and where it is drift- 
ing “they will pursue a wise future 
course.” 
Insurance Has Nation’s Interest at Heart 
Commenting upon the nation’s strong, 
persistent universal desire for se- 
curity, Mr. Dawson recognized that the 
individual who questions the desirability 


and 


of Social Security plans is in danger of 
sounding churlish and anti-humanitarian, 
but he knew that those in the life insur- 
ance field can’t be fairly 
lack of interest in their fellow-man_ be- 
cause as they 
to enter a business which helps people 
achieve security and financial independ- 
ence for themselves and their families. 
“We have done more than perhaps 
any group to make the age-old dream 
of true security a practical reality for 
millions of families.” Mr. Dawson con- 
tinued. “But the long experience of life 
insurance in this arena makes its repre- 


accused of a 


individuals have chosen 


sentatives more aware than others of 
the need for practical limits on such 
programs—whether personal or public 


programs. Unless kept within practical 
limits welfare plans can become a 
Frankenstein that may destroy us. His- 
tory is replete with examples of govern- 
ments that have been seriously retarded 
in their economic progress, or suffered 
serious inflation, trying to make good 
on promises that were never economic- 
ally justified. No crueler trick can be 
played on any people than to hold out 
false hopes of security that cannot be 
attained.” 


Not a Partisan Political Problem 


The problem is beyond partisan poli- 
tics, but has to do with economics, basic 
philosophy and how admittedly desirable 
objectives can best be obtained. 

“In considering welfare plans we must 
eliminate the idea that government, pri- 

vate business, unions or any one else 
can give us security. It is something 
which must be earned and paid for, 
whether involving an individual or a 
nation, The young people should be 
particularly concerned with the excessive 
costs danger. Security plans must be 
paid for in future production. Where 
can the burden fall but on the back of 
the young worker? The money must 
come from his payroll and his tax pay- 
ments, and the inevitable effect is to 
lower his family’s standard of living,” 
he continued. 

“T doubt that many people realize how 
numerous, elaborate and potentially ex- 
pensive our existing social welfare plans 
already are. The average individual 
thinks only of Social Security. Actually, 
we have not only a Federal Social Se- 
curity system paying old-age pensions 
and income to survivors, but also an 
extensive Civil Service plan, a Railroad 
Retirement plan and _ various special 
programs for veterans. We have unem- 
ployment compensation ; workmen’s com- 
pensation; disability benefits under vet- 
erans’ plans and public relief plans; 
temporary disability benefits for rail- 
road employes, and for employes in 
general under various state plans; Fed- 
eral grants to states for public assistance, 
and National Service Life Insurance for 
service men and veterans. 

“The Social Security system, as reor- 
ganized in 1939, was intended merely to 
help prevent destitution in old age. 
Therefore, payments by an _ individual 
were not designed to have much equi- 
table relationship to the benefits re- 
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ceived, The benefits were based on pre- 
sumptive needs. The obvious inequities 
in such a plan were justified by the fact 
that the purpose was to prevent poverty 
in old age. In short, Social Security was 
not conceived as an insurance plan. 


What Government Investment in 
Private Industry May Mean 


“Now, however, Social Security has 
grown into a plan providing the equiva- 
lent of very substantial insurance and 
annuity benefits for the bulk of the peo- 
ple, regardless of their needs. Under 
these circumstances, its inequities be- 
come glaringly apparent, and highly im- 
portant to both the individual and the 
country as a whole. 

“Social Security, of course, is not 
operated on a ‘reserve basis’ comparable 
to the private life insurance system; 
and I do not contend that it should be. 
There is some ‘reserve’—about $20 bil- 
lion, which is called the trust fund. But 
if the system were disbanded today, and 
all benefits paid on wage credits already 
accumulated, with partial benefits to 
those who do not yet have a fully in- 
sured status, it is estimated that the lia- 
bility for past service for those pres- 
ently covered would be about $250 bil- 
lion more than is now in the trust fund. 
The recent 1954 amendments to Social 
Security increased this figure from about 
$200 billion to about $250 billion. 

“If the Government invested SS funds 
in private industry, it would ultimately 
become the biggest holder of private 
investments; and we would gradually be 
transformed into a socialistic or fascist 
state through Government control of the 
sources of production. Consequently, it 
seems that no satisfactory way can be 
devised to create true insurance reserves 
through a governmental system, even if 
true insurance reserves were desirable. 

“This means that our promises to to- 
day’s worker under SS—promises which 
seem a ‘bargain’ to him today—can only 
be paid through a steadily increasing 
scale of SS taxes on his part and the 
part of the employer. Barring this, the 
system would eventually require sub- 
stantial Federal subsidy, with increasing 
burdens for the general taxpayer or 
more Federal borrowing. In the years 
after 1975, SS taxes will amount, under 
the present law, to 8% of payrolls up 
to $4,200. From a $4,000 a year worker 
there will be exacted more than the 
average premium he now voluntarily 
pays for private, National Service and 
U. S. Government life insurance. Yet he 
will have no choice, and no freedom to 
adapt his compulsory purchase to his 
own particular needs and those of his 
family. Eventually, the burden of Social 
Security could become insupportable. It 
could, in truth, be reduced or renounced, 
if the commitments of this generation 
go too far beyond the economic or moral 


law, or beyond the generosity of a future 
generation. The possibility of such action 
would be especially great if the actuarial 
estimates on which the plan is based 
prove to be low; or if economic depres- 
sion should ever make the necessary tax 
burden too heavy to carry.” 


SS Belief of Average Worker 


Mr. Dawson finds that the average 
worker, if he thinks of the cost of Social 
Security at all, thinks of it as amount- 


ing to 2% of his income, up to $4,200, 
because that is the only part of the cost 
that he pays directly. Many workers are 
not even aware of this cost, because 
the automatic payroll deduction is decep- 
tively painless. Actually, the taxes to be 
paid by employer and employe may 
prove to be as high as 10% or 11%, just 
to finance present benefits, and assum- 
ing no further liberalizations in the law. 
These costs, of course, will be met in 


part by the taxes paid by employers, 
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Sales aids that make 





selling easier 


Income Replacement Plans with 
following features: 


Lifetime Accident and 
Sickness benefits from 
first day. 


Accidental Death and 
Dismemberment benefits. 


Hospital, nurse's care, 
and ambulance expenses. 


Sales folders that eliminate 
use of a rate book. 


Folders have application, 
rates, benefits, sales 
proposal in one brochure. 


HIGH FIRST YEAR & 
RENEWAL COMMISSIONS. 





A full program with accident and 
health, hospital expense, and pay- 
check plans to go with a complete 
portfolio of Life insurance. 


"Providing sound coverage at reasonable 


cost through competent representatives . 
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General Agencies open in Ohio, Va., 
W. Va., Mich., Kentucky. 





but they are really paid, in the final 
analysis, by all workers, through higher 
prices or lower wages. 

Various liberalizations of Social Se- 
curity now being urged would cost about 
another 5% of payrolls, according to best 
available estimates, bringing the total 
cost to as much as 16% of payrolls. 


R. D. Murphy, Equitable Soc., 
New President of LIAA 





RAY D. MURPHY 


Ray D. Murphy, president, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, and long one of 
most influential figures in life insurance 
and matters connected with Social Se- 
curity, was this week elected president of 
Life Insurance Association of America. 

His early prestige in life insurance 
grew out of his prominence in the scien- 
tific end of the business. He is a former 
president of Society of Actuaries, and 
was co-author of the actuarial study, 
“Construction of Mortality Tables From 
the Records of Insured Lives.” Often 
he has appeared in Washington before 
Congressional committees and _ other 
bodies. 

A native of Springfield, Mass., and a 
graduate of Harvard, he joined actuarial 
department of Massachusetts Mutual; 
and in 1913 was made assistant actuary 
of Equitable. For four years he was in 
charge of the annual dividend bureau 
and in 1918 was placed in charge of the 
mathematical bureau. In 1923 he was 
promoted to second vice president and 
associate actuary and in 1930 was placed 
in charge of a newly created underwrit- 
ing department. He became vice presi- 
dent and actuary in 1936 and in 1950 
was made an executive vice president. 
He was elected president in February, 
1953. 


INS. WOMEN’S XMAS DINNER 

The League of Life Insurance Women 
held its annual Christmas dinner meet- 
ing on Tuesday at Longchamp’s Restau- 
rant on Madison Avenue. Speaker at the 
meeting was Paul Brower of Mutual 
Life of New York who told of some 
money-making ideas to be found in 
the new tax law. 

A member of the New York Bar Mr. 
Brower was formerly associated with a 
New York law firm. While in the serv- 
ice he was assigned to the Judge Ad- 
vocate General's department for five 
years. He then became editor of Pren- 
tice- Hall insurance tax publications; 
joined New York Life in 1952 as con- 
sultant in advanced underwriting divi- 
sion and this year joined Mutual Life 
to establish and head up an advanced 
underwriting operation. 

President of League of Life Insurance 
Women is Sophie B. Baranski, The Pru- 
dential. 
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ATT Pres. Craig Sees Outlook Good 


4 ; : : ‘ae 
Barring any major change in the 1n- 


ternational situation, industrial activity 


for the United States as a whole “is 
going to improve moderately in 1955 and 
also in 1956,” Cleo F. Craig, president 
of American Telephone & Telegraph 


Insurance As- 
Idorf- 


before Life 
America at the Wa 


Co. declared 
sociation of 
Astoria. 
“How 
be?” Mr. 


year aS we 


will the improvement 
“Maybe 5% 
that at the 
will be 
peak levels of 


much 
Craig asked. each 
now see it; so 


end of the period the nation 


operating about on the 
1953.” 
The 
say that 
are also 
more than 2,000,000 telephones expected 


went on to 


\.T. & T. 
for the 


president 
Bell System itself “we 
optimistic,” with a gain of 
a similar increase in 1956. 
setting 
ahead 


next year and 
long-distance 
running about 10% 


Besides, traffic is 


new records, 
of a year 
Mr. Craig reported that the 


ago 

Bell Sys- 
construction expenditures, aver- 
$1,200,000,000 in the nine post- 
war years, “will be close to $1,400,000,- 
000 this year and approximately the 
same next year.” 

He said he could go on quoting figures 
and estimates on the future, but “it isn’t 
a situation of big business getting big- 
ger... it’s also a matter of becoming 
a bigger part of each community—a big- 
ger part of the United States, a bigger 
part of New York City, a bigger part 
of Springfield and Junction City and 
Punkin Creek.” 


tem’s 
aging 


Industry Bigness and Rise in Living 

Standards 
everywhere,” Mr. Craig 
more clearly the di- 
rect relation between bigness in indus- 
try and the rise in our standard of 
living. They know large-scale organiza- 
tion is essential to the country’s wel- 
fare and security. They are beginning 
to understand that big business is large- 
ly responsible for the many material 
benefits of life they enjoy. 

“But, the more widely Americans do 
realize this, the more also, it seems to 
me, they are coming to hold big busi- 
ness to what they believe are its total 
obligations. And if great enterprises 
such as you and J are concerned in 
managing are in fact a basic foundation 
for our kind of life, then our obliga- 
tions of today and tomorrow may well 
be broader—far broader—than we have 
ever conceived them to be. 

“Tf we whose services so vitally affect 
the community are not successful in 
working for the good of the community, 
from the community’s point of view, 


Americans 
said, “are seeing 





Mage Made College Trustee 

John R. Mage, general agent of North- 
western Mutual Life, Los Angeles, has 
been elected to the board of trustees of 


Occidental College, Los Angeles, as an- 
nounced by Frank N. Rush, vice presi- 
dent and acting chairman of the board 

Mr. M: ge is also a director of the 
Southern California Building & Loan 
Co., trustee of Barlow Sanitarium, direc- 
tor of Town Hall (and a director of the 
Associated In-group Donors. For the 
past two years he has been chairman of 
the Heart Drive in ger area. 


He is 


an alumnus of the University of 


California, Berkeley, class of 1921, and 
a member of Phi Kappa Sigma. Other 
membe rships include Sunset Club, Twi- 
light Club, Sons of Colonial Wars, Sons 
of the Revolution, California Club, Uni- 
versity Club, Valley Hunt Club, Bo- 
hemian Club, and San Gabriel Country 
Club. He is a Mason. 


then that view will have scant place 
for us as we are now constituted. Per- 
haps one way to express it 1S this, 


that the bigger we grow, the more 
we must make sure we stay small in the 
community. 

“Let’s make sure we keep our close- 
ness and intimacy with the people in 
every town and neighborhood; make 
sure we are in and of each community, 
not outside, above or against it; mz ike 
sure that the people who carry on our 
business in every city and town do not 
think of the company’s interest as one 
thing and the community’s interest as 
another.” 

After telling about some of the things 
the Bell System is doing to broaden 
viewpoints among its executives, Mr. 
Craig declared: “To think and to act in 
the community’s behalf is not an atti- 
tude that can be imposed. It is not 
brought about through a procedure. It 
e an't be produced by direction. 

3ut if we can create a climate in 
management that nourishes this way of 
life, then it will grow spontaneously and 
naturally and not at the expense of other 
obligations of management. All we need 
to do is act on our faith that the job 
deserves our best efforts. The result, I 
am convinced, will be of lasting benefit— 
in our own aff: airs, to all business, and 
to the country.” 


S. R. Sientz to Join 
David A. Carr Agency 


David A. Carr, president of the David 


A. Carr Agency, Inc., general agent, 
Continental Assurance, announces that 
S. Robert Sientz will join the agency 


January 1. 
Continental 


as secretary on 
This office is 
leading general agency for 


Assurance’s 
the year to 


date. In keeping with its growth and 
philosophy of better service for more 


brokers its staff is being expanded to 
offer greater facilities for underwriting, 
sales assistance and life insurance estate 
analysis. 

A resident of South Orange, N. J., 
Mr. Sientz is a graduate of Cornell 
University. He was admitted to the New 
Jersey Bar in 1933 and _ practiced in 
Newark, specializing in wills and estates. 
In 1942 he enlisted in the Army and 
was discharged as a captain in 1946. He 
entered the life insurance field as a 
partner in the firm of Associated Estate 
Analysts, estate planning specialists. 

He is a member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table and the Life Underwriters 
Association of New York. In addition, 
he is a member of the board of gov- 
ernors of Mt. Ridge Country Club, West 

Caldwell, N. J., a director of Kappa 
he and a member of Zeta Beta 
Tau fraternity. 

Mr. Sientz will act in the capacity of 
manager of the agency with special em- 
phasis on assistance to Mr. Carr and 
Michael A. Wilton, vice president. 










when you 
ee 
this sign.... 


Nlasterplan- 








They're wonderfully in Icve. Their hearts are set on the 
future. They're ready to listen to MASTERPLAN. 


Jim is 24. He establishes an immediate estate and security 
for Joan with a $10,000 policy. His annual premium 

is $289.90. When Jim reaches 44 he chooses to leave his 
$2,000 cash savings with the company and continue 
protection for Joan with the idea of enjoying the 
Retirement Benefits. He still pays the low original rate— 
but only until he is 59. From then until he is 65, his funds 
automatically accumulate at compound interest. At 65, 
Jim will have $16,880.00 (including dividends), a clear 
profit of $6,733.50. If he wishes, Jim can provide a 
lifetime annual income of $1,275.60—and they 

lived happily ever after. 

Extraordinary case?... NO! Exceptional benefits?... YES! 
And these are but two of the many unique features in 
MASTERPLAN—a Complete Insurance Program 





wrapped-up in one simple, easy to sell package. 


For further information about MASTERPLAN write 
Frank Vesser, Vice President 


General American Life 


one of the nation’s leading mutual legal reserve companies 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Copyright 1954 


Byrnes, MDRT Chairman, 


Names More Committees 


In addition to the program and nomi- 
nating committee announced earlier, the 
following committee of the Million Dol- 
lar Round Table have been Rata sg 
by George B. Byrnes, CLU, New Eng- 
land Mutual L "ia New York City, chair- 
man of MDR 

3y- poor 1. Ostheimer TIT, North- 
western Mutual, Philadelphia, chairman 
(reappointed); William T. Earls, CLU. 
Mutual Benefit Life, Cincinnati; Edward 
J. Mintz, CLU, New York Life, Salinas, 


Calif.; John 0. Todd, CLU, Northwest- 
ern Mutual, Chicago; and Theodore 
Widing, CLU, Provident Mutual, Phila- 


delphia. 

Insignia — Clarence E. Smith, CLU, 
Northwestern Mutual, Chicago, chairman 
(reappointed); Herbert P. Karlsruher, 
CLU, New York Life, New York City; 
and Lisle A. Spencer, CLU, Equitable 
Society, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Resolutions—William A earls SCL, 
Mutual Benefit Life, Cincinnati, chair- 
man; Walter N. Hiller, CLU, Penn Mu- 
tual, Chicago; and John O. 7 Todd, North- 
western Mutu: ul, Chicago. 

Publications —Herman C. Edwards, 
Equitable Society, Chicago; Kenneth R. 
Mackenzie, CLU, New England Mutual, 
Boston; and Francis T. Fenn, Jr., CLU, 
National Life, Vermont, Hartford. They 
will be responsible, respectively, for pro- 
gram notes, proceedings and program 
publication. 


Mass. Mutual Advances 


Thompson and Morrison 


Massachusetts Mutual Life has ele- 
vated Eldridge C. Thompson to the posi- 
tion of assistant real estate secretary, 
and William A. Morrison to the post 
of editor. 

Mr. Thompson acquired a background 
in the mortgage loan and real estate 
field in New York City area before 
joining Massachusetts Mutual in 1950. 
Last year he was director of a course 
in real estate appraising given by the 
Massachusetts State Department of Ed- 
ucation. 

Mr. Morrison joined the company’s 
actuarial department in 1925, was trans- 
ferred to the agency department in 1928, 
and in 1938 became head of the Social 
Security division. He was appointed as- 
sociate editor in the editorial depart- 
ment in 1950. 


C. E. Cleeton Recovering 


From Severe Heart Attack 
Charles E. Cleeton, past president of 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, is recuperating at St. Vincent’s 
Hospital in Los Angeles following a 
severe heart attack on November 27. 
Mr. Cleeton, general agent for the Oc- 
cidental Life of California, will not be 
able to resume his duties for several 
months, NALU’s managing director, 
Lester O. Schriver, reported to NALU’s 
board of trustees. Cleeton is the chair- 
man of NALU’s Locations Committee. 
Dr. Schriver suggested that since Mr. 
Cleeton is unable to receive visitors, “get 
well” messages be sent to his home at 
9897 Carmelita, Beverly Hills, California. 


Liberalizes Non-Medical 


President Paul McNamara announced 
that the North American Life of Chi- 
cago had again liberalized its non-medi- 
cal Fules. Heretofore only male risks 
could be written in the amount. of 
$10,000 up to age 40 inclusive. The liber- 
alization of the non-medical rules per- 
mits the writing of female risks on the 
same basis. 

The non-medical limitation from ages 
41 to 45 inclusive will be $2,500 for both 
males and females. 

Mr. McNamara stated that the favor- 
able experience with non-medical busi- 
ness over the past several years per- 
mitted this liberalization. 
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General Agent in Jamaica 
For United States Life 


st 





CLIFFORD F. DALEY 


United States Life has appointed Clif- 
ford F. Daley general agent at Jamaica, 
N. Y. He has had broad production and 
supervisory experience having been as- 
sistant general agent with a Manhattan 
Life agency in New York, was associate 
general agent with a Continental Casu- 
alty agency in midtown in charge of its 
life department, served previously with 
an Equitable Society agency for four 
years and has been a successful pro- 
ducer of both life and Group insurance. 
He is a member of the Life Supervisors 
Association of New York and served 
two and a half vears in the Army over- 
seas in World War II. He is a graduate 
of City College of New York. 


Great-West’s New Records 

Great-West Life placed $40,432.112 of 
new business during November to record 
its biggest sales month in company’s 
history. The new high is $2,165,254 or 
5.7% better than any previous single 
month. 

November sales brought the vear-to- 
date placed business volume of the com- 
pany to $336,363,068—larger than the to- 
tal for any prior to 1953. With just one 
month of the year remaining, companv 
officials expect total volume for 1954 
to be the largest in the company’s 63- 
year history. 

Efforts to achieve the all-time high 
resulted in eight branches: Victoria, 
Vancouver, Toronto-King, Central On- 
tario, Ottawa, Montreal Dominion 
Square, Montreal Victoria Square and 
Spokane, recording their best single 
month’s production. 

Earl M. Schwemm’s Chicago Agency 
led all other branches in combined 
placed business for the month with a 
total of $2,666,222. Winnipeg branch was 
second with $2,163,302 in placed business. 
Both branches established their best No- 
vember production on record. California 
ranked third with $1,849,780 of business. 


Seminar for Brokers 

The seminar for brokers on “The Im- 
nact of the 1954 Revenue Act on Life 
Insurance.” held in Boston last week by 
The Prudential, was reneated in New 
York City for invited brokers in the 
metropolitan area this week. Brokers in 
Newark and vicinity will be invited to 
attend a similar seminar in the home 
office on December 14. The sessions are 
conducted by Carl P. Lundy, CLU, di- 
rector of the company’s field training 
division. 





General American Campaign 

In an intensive fall production cam- 
paign honoring Frank Vesser, General 
American Life’s vice president for Ordi- 
nary life, field associates set new records 
for campaign production of both life and 
accident and sickness volume and broke 
the previous high set last fall by 17%. 

More than a fifth of all production 
during the campaign was in the com- 
pany’s exclusive savings-protection mas- 
terplan policy. 


Spector Joins Postal Life 

Bernard Spector has been appointed 
brokerage manager for the Alvin Wolff 
agency of Postal Life. Mr. Spector is a 
graduate of Syracuse University, an Air 
Force veteran, and for four and one-half 
years was with the Guardian Life where 
he was a member of its leaders club. He 
will head a brokerage unit and help in 
the administration of the Wolff Agency 
in New York City. 


Gulf Life Elected to LIAA 


Gulf Life Insurance Co. of Jackson- 


ville, Fla. has become a member of 
Life Insurance Association of America. 
The company was elected to membership 
by the Association’s Board of Directors 
at its meeting on December 6. 

The president of the company is S 
Kendrick Guernsey. The comipany’s as- 
sets at the end of 1953 were $105,425, 
208, and its insurance in force at that 
time amounted to $256,296,255. 















HOME OFFICE: Los Angeles 
W. B. STANNARD, Vice President 


‘WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS... 


NEVER DIE... 


learned to seek their retirement leisure. 


retirement years. And retirement years of annuitants 
can be very long — and usually are, as the mortality 
tables show. 


Occidental’s settlement option values in all its poli- 
cies are good, as comparison proves. Combined with 
Occidental’s low guaranteed-rate premiums, this fact 
means more retirement income per premium dollar 
when your insured of today becomes your annuitant 
of tomorrow using his policy values. 






OLD ANNUITANTS 





...they just leave forwarding addresses for their 
monthly income checks— mostly in Florida and 
California and other places where carefree folk have 


That’s another reason why the income tables in the 
settlement options are so important. A few cents per 
thousand difference in the income payable can add 
up to a lot of additional comfort and luxury for 





. THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO!" 
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Government In Private Affairs 


Main Concern Not Its Entrance, Says New York Life Chair- 
man, But Keeping Favorable Free Choice Balance 


Hollywood, Fla.—The relationship be- 
tween government and business and the 
investment bankers 
and life discussed by 
Devereux C. Josephs, New 
York Life, at a speech here before the 
Investment Association. 
operation 


relations between 
were 


chairman of 


insurance 


3ankers 
In discussing Government 
the speaker said: 

“The Government 
significant 


has become our 
competitor as a 
The 
things in 
done by 


most pur- 
Government is 
this field 
private 
able to 
seduc- 


veyor of protection. 
able to do certain 


which can never be 


enterprise. For instance, it is 
the cost in ways much more 


than the 


levy 


tive and misleading uncom- 


figures on the bottom of a 
Life No wonder that 
individual tempted 


security 


promising 
New York 
many an 


notice. 


has been 


to believe that the search for 


ends with a Congressman rather than 
an insurance agent. 

“In providing capital we find our- 
selves in competition with many other 


financial intermediaries—c ommercial 
banks, savings banks, pension funds, 
trust companies and savings and loan 
associations, and, finally the Govern- 
ment again. We regard you in the in- 
vestment business not as our competi- 
tors but as our partners. 


Government’s Minimum Guarantees 


“Our industrial ingenuity 
us necessities which are the 
of every other country. But the abun- 
dance of the assembly line has been 

! social Many indi- 


given 
luxuries 


has 


achieved at a cost. 
viduals have lost control over their own 
economic futures. This insecurity is the 
pe tag which our intricate division of 
labor has put upon the fruits we enjoy. 
It is inevitable, therefore, that Govern- 
ment must provide continuity of liveli- 
hood to the unemployed worker until 
he can be fitted into a work pattern 
again and to the aged whom industry 
will no longer employ. 
“Thus, existing side by 
voluntary system of protection which 
we offer and the unavoidable function 
of government as a guarantor of mini- 
mums. Occasionally, to our regret, the 
government defines these minimums with 
an eye to the polls. The area of over- 
lap and consequent disagreement lies 
not in the theory of Social Security 
but only in a lack of moderation in 
its application.” 


side, are the 


Continuing Mr. Josephs said: “The 
nature of our business is such that it 
is not difficult for us to gauge with 


considerable accuracy our rate of growth 
over the next decade. Savings placed 
with us are withdrawn most reluctantly. 
Consequently we can make longer term 
commitments than most of our competi- 
tion. This augurs well for the supply 
of long term money—because we account 
for about one-third of all the national 


saving not in the form of retained 
corporate earnings. 
“Life insurance is getting more and 


more to be the primary savings vehicle 
for individuals in this country, rich and 
poor alike. We calculate that our as- 
sets will grow from the present $83 bil- 
lion at an annual compounded rate of 
7% for the next few years,” said Mr. 
Josephs. “And there will be ample warn- 
ing of any change e; so that you will not 
be hung up with securities in anticipa- 
tion of our needs. 

“In spite of this vigorous growth, 
which is more than twice that of the 
3% rate of our expanding economy, 
we together with other financial inter- 
mediaries again find ourselves face to 
face with many departments of the 
Government; both as an investment in- 


fluence as well as an accumulator of 
funds. 

“First in importance, of course, are 
the Federal Reserve Banks, because 
their leverage on the capital markets is 
conclusive. Obviously, the Open Mar- 
ket Committee and the pattern of Treas- 
ury borrowing dictate our money rates 
and consequently influence the volume 
and velocity with which we channel sav- 
ings to nourish our economy. 

“Not only does the Government in- 
fluence money rates, but it also accumu- 
lates funds. In this connection, let us 
look at an illustrative group of finan- 
cial intermediaries of the Government 
such as the Social Security Board, 
Postal Savings Banks, Federal Land 
3anks, and various Federal, state and 
local pension funds. This group, which 
excludes Reserve Banks and agencies 
having to do with such things as home 
mortgaging and veterans’ and farm af- 
fairs, was nonexistent or insignificant in 
size before 1929. In 1952 its combined 


assets were well over $85 billion. Thus, 
. > 

in 23 years, these Government chan- 
nels for protection and savings have 
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accumulated more assets than all the 
life insurance companies in their whole 
history. 


Balance of Free Choice 


The New York Life chairman sug- 
gested that in our expanding economy 
the conflict between growing business 
and growing Government be reduced by 
business men resisting Government en- 
croachment in those areas where busi- 
ness men can do the most effective job. 
At the same time the business men 
should support the Government in doing 
the things that it must do. The main 
concern is not the entrance of Gov- 
ernment into business and private affairs 
—that is inevitable—but maintain as fa- 
vorable a balance for free choice as 
possible. Let us bring to an end vague 
discussions about undefined free enter- 
prise on the one hand and unanalyzed 
Government activities on the other. 








three-fold policy: 


under contract. 


their clients. 


clients. 


tion. 


Thanks a million! 


6 East 45th Street 


Supervisor 
LEO A. GANSMILLER 
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THE FLUEGELMAN AGENCY 


We've progressed on hard work and intelligent planning 
in this busy 1954 and, as the year draws to a close, we 
are more convinced than ever of the soundness of our 


1. To render effective aid in the field of ad- 
vanced life underwriting to our agents now 


2. To induct, train and guide new agents in 
the fundamentals of life underwriting, to the 
end that they may render efficient service to 


3. To cooperate with qualified brokers and 
surplus writers, and aid them in providing 
appropriate life insurance coverage for their 


Results speak for themselves. Our loyal full-time producers 
and an increasing number of broker friends will enable 
this Agency to show a sizable increase in paid-for produc 


Davip B. FLUEGELMAN, c.vv., cenerat acent 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 


MUrray Hill 7-5035 








ool Je 


New York 17, N. Y. 


Brokerage Manager 
ROBERT L. G. WHITE 

















Newark Ass’n Will Honor 
R. E. Pille, R. R. Lounsbury 


The Newark Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, at is luncheon meeting on 
December 16 at the Robert Treat Ho- 


_ tel, will honor two local men who dur- 


ing this past year have been presidents 
of two leading national life insurance 
industry organizations. These men are 
Richard E. Pille, president of the Life 
Insurance Agency Management Associa- 
tion, and Ralph R. Lounsbury, presi- 
dent of the American Life Convention. 
Mr. Pille is vice president in charge 
of agencies of Mutual Benefit Life of 
Newark, and Mr. Lounsbury is president 
of Bankers National Life of nearby 
Montclair, N. 
Guests of 
join in the 
and Lounsbury 
local companies, 
Carrol M. Shanks 
President H. 
Benefit and 


honor at the luncheon to 
tribute to Messrs. Pille 
will be officers of all 
including President 
of The Prudential, 
Bruce Palmer of Mutual 
President Richard Evans 
of Colonial Life of East Orange. 

Mr. Lounsbury will be the speaker 
for the luncheon program. His message 
will be entitled “It Takes Three Kinds.” 

As actuary, organizer and chief ex- 
ecutive, Mr. Lounsbury has been active 
in life insurance since shortly after his 
graduation from the University of Mich- 
igan with Phi Beta Kappa honors in 
1916. He was actuary for the Nebraska 
State Insurance Department and served 
in the actuarial section of the War Risk 
Bureau in Washington during World 
War I. He organized the Bankers Na- 
tional in Montclair in 1927 and other 
southern and western companies which 
have merged with it. 

In addition to long service in the 
American Life Convention which culmi- 
nated in his election as president for 
the term he is now completing, Mr. 
Lounsbury has contributed time and tal- 
ents to general public problems. He was 
a member of the Salary Stabilization 

3oard in Washington during 1952 until 
the end of salary and wage control. He 
served on the Tax Committee of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce and as 
treasurer and director of the New Jer- 
sey Tax Payers Association. 

In Montclair he is a member of the 
board of managers of the Montclair Sav- 
ings Bank; a trustee of the YMCA and 
a member of the School of Nursing 
committee of Mountainside Hospital. 


Paul Thomson Advanced by 
Mutual Life of New York 


Paul Thomson has been promoted to 
assistant actuary for Mutual Life of New 
York, according to an announcement by 
E. H. Wells, vice president and actuary. 
Mr. Thomson has been a staff actuarial 
assistant since 1953. He joined the com- 
pany in 1931, and has been in the actu- 
arial department continuously since then. 
In 1942, he was advanced to assistant 
section head, and in 1946, was made sec- 
tion head. In 1948, Mr. Thomson was 
promoted to technical assistant, and two 
years later advanced to senior assistant. 


Penn Mutual Life Appoints 
G. E. Magner, C. E. Capo 


Penn Mutual has announced that 
George E. Magner has been appointed 
general agent at Dayton, O., succeeding 
W.N. Turner, and Charles E. Capo, CLU 
will head the Hempstead, Long Island 
agencv, replacing Irwin A. Davies. Both 
Mr. Turner and Mr. Davies will con- 
tinue to be associated with their respec- 
tive agencies as personal producers. 
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Three Generations 
Dedicated to Freedom! 


“| ., toeffect their safety and happiness . . . to 
provide new guards for their future security.” 


To these determined words from the Dec- 
laration of Independence, the patriotic 
citizens of a new nation pledged their lives 
and fortunes! Young and old alike shoul- 
dered the responsibility of winning security. 
The famous “Spirit of °76” vividly portrays 
three generations of Americans banded to- 
gether in their firm purpose. 


Freedom From Financial Uncertainty... Your Children’s Heritage 


with a Penn Mutual “Independence Plan” 


When our nation was being forged, children shared all the insecurity of their 
parents’ uncertain future. Then the Declaration of Independence bequeathed to 
all of us a birthright of “Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness”. Now, 
through a Penn Mutual Independence Plan, you can help your children enjoy 
these freedoms with the added freedom of financial security. 









It is almost certain your children will buy life insurance some day. Why not give 
them the many benefits of an early start, with their own Penn Mutual Independ- 
ence Plan? It is insurance at a fraction of what it would cost them in later years. 






Back of 






your independence But it is much more! It can be tailored to your particular situation . . . can be 
stands The * modified later to meet their changing needs. Its mounting cash values can assure 
a a college education, or help to build a home one day. And, when your children 










PENN MUTUAL 2 3 
are ready to take over the premium payments themselves, they will continue to 


benefit by the same low rates you start them on today! 


Call your friendly Penn Mutual Underwriter now. You can depend on his com- 
petent advice in starting your children’s Independence Plans. It is the most 
practical of all Christmas gifts... will grow in value through the years. 











THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY + INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 





THE Penn Mutua. BELieves IN PRoMOTING ITs Own PEOPLE TO PosITIONS OF MANAGERIAL RESPONSIBILITY 
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Institute’s New Directors 


Elected to membership on Institute of 


Life Insurance board of directors this 
week were O. Kelley Anderson, presi- 
dent, New England Mutual Life; E. M. 


McConney, president, Bankers Life Co.; 
J. C. Higdon, president, Business Men’s 
Assurance Co., and J. K. Macdonald, 


president, Confederation Life. 


Shanks on 2 College Boards 


Carrol M. Shanks, new chairman of 
Institute of Life Insurance, is on the 
board of two colleges. They are Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N. J., and 
Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. He is 
president of Montclair public library. 


Am. National in Institute 

penned an National Life of Dallas, has 
been admitted to membership in the 
Institute of Life Insurance, the 163rd 
member. 


H. C. DAVIS DIES SUDDENLY 

Harold C. Davis, who was promoted 
to manager of Colonial Life’s Syracuse 
branch office on December 6, dropped 
dead of a heart attack the following 
evening in the hotel where he was stay- 
ing in that city. He started with Colonial 
in June, 1932, as an agent. Mr. Davis 
is survived by his wife and son. 


Hancock Opens Group Claim 
Office in Jersey City 


a growing concentration of 
Jer- 


To handle 
Group insurance cases in the New 
sey, area, John Hancock Mutual Life 
has announced the opening of a new 
Group claims field office in Jersey City. 

Vincent R. Lalacona, formerly 
tant manager of the Hancock’s New 
York City claims office, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the new office. Mr. 
Lalacona will devote his full time to 
the management of all New Jersey 


assis- 


claims, and the new office will also pro- 
vide Group A. & H. claims service for 
all other Group policyholders in New 
Jersey. 


: 
War Clause Cancellation 
All war clauses in policies issued by 
Connecticut Mutual during Korean out- 
break were canceled December 3. Re- 
cently, the company announced that war 
clauses would no longer be used with 
its new insurance in line with liberalized 
war risk underwriting practices made 
possible by international situation im- 
provement. 


Union Mutual Dividends 


Union Mutual’s sixth dividend scale 
increase in nine years was announced 
December 1, 1954, by President Rolland 
E. Irish. The boost, averaging 12%, be- 
comes effective January 1, 1955. 

A. Thomas Lehman, vice president and 
actuary, Says the increases vary some- 
what by age, policy plan and duration. 
For example, dividends on the Preferred 
Risk are improved more at the older 
ages and longer durations. However, the 
20-year net improved consider- 
ably at all ages. Ten Year Term shows 
the same pattern of improvement. In- 
creased dividends for the Juvenile Estate 
policy give it a very much lower net 
cost. Due primarily to the upward trend 
in interest earnings, Insurance Annui- 
ties and Endowments also show a defi- 
nite improvement in net cost. 


cost is 





New Foreign Cos. in LIAMA 


New associate member companies in 
Life Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation are City Mutual, New South 
Wales; Folksem, Stockholm; La Metro- 
politens, Havana; Oriental Life, Bang- 
kok; Philippine - ‘American, Manila. 














| HEARD on the WAY 





No matter who is appointed Insurance 
Superintendent of New York State to 
succeed Alfred J. Bohlinger, who retires 


at end of the year, a number of men 
will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that they are or have been considered 


for the post. Most insurance men look- 
ing for the lowdown call up Thomas J. 


V. Cullen, editor of The Spectator and 
also a political leader in four counties 
upstate, a close friend, and sometimes, 


an adviser of Governor-elect Harriman. 
However, if Mr. Cullen now knows who 
will be the next Superintendent he was 
reticent about it when seen at life in- 
surance meetings in Waldorf-Astoria 
this week. 

Here are some names which are being 
or have been given consideration for the 
post of Superintendent: 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr.; James B. 
Donovan, general counsel, National Bu- 
reau of Casualty Underwriters and mem- 
ber of the law firm of Watters & Dono- 
Charles P. Butler, former Deputy 


van; 
Superintendent and a lawyer; James J. 
3eha, also a lawyer, and son of the 


late James A. Beha, who was Insurance 
Superintendent; Robert N. Rose, former 
Deputy Superintendent, former president 
of Excess Insurance Co. of America and 
former manager of Equitable Society in 

3rooklyn; Tom Quinn, president Brook- 
lyn Mortgage Co., and, also mentioned 
is a member of the law firm with which 
former Democratic boss Curry was af- 
filiated. 

It will be noted that 
men is from up-state. 
lives in Chester, N. Y., six miles from 
Goshen and not far from Tuxedo Park 
where the Harriman family has so long 
lived. 

Whether Mr. Cullen would take the 
job of Superintendent if offered is 
doubtful as he is thought to prefer the 
role of “behind-the-scenes” man. Fur- 
thermore, the Superintendency would en- 
tail going to many dinners. He regards 
most banquets as a bore, maybe because 
of the fact that when he leaves them he 
hops a bus to take him the long dis- 
tance to his bed in Chester, N. Y. 

Uncle Francis. 


none of these 
3ut Tom Cullen 


Vice President Nixon on 
“Safety Day” Program 


Richard M. Nixon, vice president of 
the United States, will personally key- 
note the “National Safety Day” broad- 
cast that the Institute of Life Insurance- 
Mutual Network program “The Search 
That Never Ends” will present nation- 
wide on Tuesday, December 14, from 
9:30-10:00 p.m. EST. (WOR-New York 
Saturday, December 18, 9:00-9:30 p.m.). 

Presented in cooperation with the 
“President’s Action Committee for Traf- 
fic Safety,” the broadcast will also fea- 
ture personalized dramatic experiences 
and traffic safety messages by Major 
Charles E. “Chuck” Yeager, U.S. Air 
Force, who has flown higher and faster 
(13 miles, 1,600 MPH) than any other 
human; Ben Hogan, world-famous golfer 
who made a phenomenal recovery from 
an automobile accident to go on and win 
the National PGA Open, the U. S. Open, 
and the British Open, golfdom’s triple 
crown, and Mauri Rose, noted race 
driver and three-time winner of the In- 
dianapolis Speedway classic. 

“National Safety Day” is to be ob- 
served nationwide by Presidential Proc- 
lamation on Wednesday, December 15. 














SHERLEY M. WALKER 


When Sherley Walker 
of Fargo, N. D., 
his Franklin contract 
last March, he had 


no insurance 


signed 


experience whatever. 
Between March 11 and 
August 21 he made 61 
sales, paid and delivered; 
total volume $292,500. 
Average sale was $4,570; 
average monthly earnings 
$1,275. All but six sales 


were Franklin Exclusives. 











No insurance experience 


... average monthly earnings $1,275 


Mr. J. V. Whaley, Vice President 
Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Dear Mr. Whaley: 


I have recently completed my sixth month as a representative of the 
These past six months have been the most gratifying 
and profitable period in my sales experience which dates back ap- 
proximately 24 years. A review of the results to date prompts me 
to express to you and your associates my appreciation for the tre- 
mendous opportunity the future now holds for both my family and 
me as a representative of the Franklin Life. 


Franklin Life. 


I received my first introduction to Franklin’s exclusive contracts 
through Mr. Bob Wand, our State Manager. 
had experience in selling life insurance, I was greatly impressed with 
the sales possibilities of our exclusive President’s Protective Invest- 
ment Plan. This program along with our other three exclusives has 
been accepted with great enthusiasm by my prospects, as my sales 
indicate, where the ordinary type of life contract would not have 
been purchased. I think my sales record is a wonderful tribute to 
the salability of Franklin’s Exclusives by one who is still a beginner 


in this great business. 


With every confidence that the months ahead will mark continued 
progress as a member of the friendly Franklin, I am, 


« 


Sincerely, 





An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents 


CHAS, E. BECKER, PRESIDENT 








SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 


Over a Billion Seven Hundred Million Dollars of Insurance in Force 


October 5, 1954 


Although I had never 


Sherley M. Walker 
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Central Life of Iowa 
Opens Its New Building 


IT IS A_ $2,900,000 STRUCTURE 





Modern Ideas of Construction; Public 
Inspection Sunday; Field Arrives 
for Convention 





An open house and agents’ convention 
is scheduled for December 11-14 in 


connection with the formal dedication 
of the new home office building of 
Central Life Assurance Co., Des Moines, 
of which W. F., Poorman is president. 
The company will open doors of its new 
building next Sunday for a nine - hour 


lobby are a combination of floor-to-ceil- 
ing glass facing the street and Italian 
travertine and wood paneling on in- 
terior walls. The floor of lobby is green- 
stone. Each floor has a coninuous line 
of double-glass windows with pivot cen- 
ter mountings. All walls except those 
which are a permanent part of the 
building are sound-proof movable par- 
titions, making it possible to utilize fully 
the floor space for a variety of lay- 
outs of private offices. 

The building has five floors of office 
space, providing about 100,000 square 
feet of space in all, plus a basement. 
There is ample parking space within 
a block of the building, including a 
1,000 car parking garage just across the 
street. 





Central of Iowa’s New Building 


inspection by the general public with 
company personnel assisting in organ- 
izing tours of the new $2.9 million struc- 
ture. On Sunday afternoon 200 agents 
and wives will arrive in Des Moines 
for a three-day convention. 


Some Features of New Building 


For 21 years the company has been 
in the Insurance Exchange Building. 
The new building was designed by 
Wetherell and Harrison, architects, and 
constructed by Arthur Neumann and 
srothers, general contractors. Basically 
the building is rectangular. The first 
floor is encased in granite; upper stories 
faced with Mankato stone. Walls of the 





Assistant Medical Director 
Occidental Life of Calif. 


Dr. Clyde E. Flood has been elected 
assistant medical director of Occidental 
Life of California. Dr. Flood joined Oc- 
cidental in 1953 after serving for seven 
years as assistant to the chief surgeon 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad in Tuc- 
son, Ariz. He served in the Army Medi- 
cal Corps from 1942 to 1945, and was a 
surgeon with the Tucson Clinic for seven 
years prior to his Army service. 

Graduate of the University of Arizona 
and George Washington Medical School, 
Dr. Flood is a Fellow of American Col- 
lege of Surgeons and the International 
College of Surgeons, and is a member 
of the Arizona, Southwest, and Ameri- 
can Medical Associations. 


Henry Bauer Appointed 

Massachusetts Mutual Life has an- 
nounced the appointment of Henry 
Bauer as manager of its Cincinnati mort- 
gage loan and real estate office. He suc- 
ceeds Arthur J. Butterfield, who retired 
on November 30. 

Mr. Bauer joined Massachusetts Mu- 
tual in 1949 as assistant supervisor of its 
Pacific Coast mortgage loan office in 
Los Angeles. 





In Manhattan 


— 


"Ask PEYSER 
About I[t" 


— 


— 


PERCY A. PEYSER 
General Agent 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
140 West 57th Street 


New York 19 eae 


Circle 7-3963 

















See the Man From 
Manhattan for 


OUTSTANDING 
BROKERAGE 
SERVICE 


Here are just 7 of the Many Sales 





Tools He Places at Your Disposal: 





1. YEARLY RENEWABLE TERM to Issue Age 64 inclusive. 


2. SuB-STANDARD, up to and including 750% Mortality. 
All plans, except Juvenile and Preferred Risk. 


3. SOME PLANS ISSUED TO AGE 75. 


4. WoMEN GET SAME RATES as Men for Life Insurance, 
same Waiver of Premium Benefit, and Double In- 
demnity on Standard Issues. 


5. HIGHLY COMPETITIVE PARTICIPATING ANNUITIES. 


Non-MEDICAL TO AND INCLUDING AGE 45 for Men 
and Women. 


7, GRouP LIFE SUPERIMPOSED on existing group for key 
personnel where there are as few as 25 lives. 


A Copy of “42 Manhattan Life Features” 


May Help You Make Plenty 
of Extra Dollars 








It is yours for 
the asking. New, 
revised edition 
brings you right 
up-to-date on what 
The Manhattan 


Life offers. 


Century 


(ATTAN LIFE 


INSURANG& COMPANY 
of NEW YORK, 
Home Office: 120 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
JUdson 6-2370 
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Thore Review 


(Continued from Page 34) 


tude of the undertaking may not have 
been fully realized. Even with the full 
cooperation of the companies the exami- 
nation of the advertising of hundreds of 
\&H companies greatly taxed the 
Commission’s staff. Had the results of 
ation cast doubt on the ad- 
the 


this investig 
vertising of only a few companies, 
Commission might have found it feasible 
few through 


Such a_ course 


to dispose of these cases 


informal procedures. 
could have been justified on the ground 
concern was 
that 
statements 


that the area of public 
limited. But it 


considered 


quite now appears 


the Commission 
regarding benefits inconsistent with the 
actual benefits provided in the case of 
a large number of companies. There- 
fore, it was unwilling to dispose of its 
findings on an informal basis and finally 
decided to follow the statutory proce- 
dure of issuing complaints. 

“The first 17 complaints issued by the 
Commission on October 19, 1954, in- 
volved a substantial segment of the indi- 
vidual accident and health business. We 
advised that additional complaints 


are 
will be filed within the near future. The 
issuance of complaints was probably dic- 


tated by the Commission’s conclusion 
(1) that advertising in the A&H busi- 
ness was responsible for some of the 
complaints ~ Commission has received 
relating to A&H policies; (2) that the 
complaint procedure would more ee 
tively bring to the attention of the A& H 
business and the public the need for 


immediate action in this field of adver- 
tising. 
FTC Jurisdiction 
“qty _. . .t = 
Underlying these considerations was 


the aie legal question as to the Com- 
mission’s jurisdiction to regulate ques- 
tionable advertising in the insurance 
business. We know that this legal ques- 
tion was carefully briefed and that the 
F.T.C. lawyers reached the conclusion 
that the Commission has the power to 
regulate in those states where adver- 
tising practices are not adequately regu- 
lated by state law. They also claim 
jurisdiction in the case of companies 
sending advertising into states where 
they are not licensed or legallv present. 
It is believed that the F.T.C. will eventu- 
ally recognize that the state model Fair 
Trade Practices Act is sufficient to oust 
F.T.C. jurisdiction. But in at least some 
of the states where such an act has not 
been passed, the F.T.C. will probably 
claim jurisdiction, This, of course, em- 
phasizes the importance of enacting the 
model Fair Trade Practices Act in the 
states that have not so far adopted it. 
But regardless of the enactment of such 
regulatory statutes, the F.T.C. will prob- 
ably still claim the power to regulate 
the advertising of any company that 
sends such advertising into a state in 
which it is not licensed or legally pres- 
ent. 

“Several companies charged by the 
F.T.C. have already contested the Com- 
mission’s jurisdiction. The determination 





Union Central Appoints 
Carmon E. Cobe for Group 


Appointment of Carmon E. Cobe as 


Group sales representative for Union 
Central Life was announced by Vice 
President and Sunerintendent of Agen- 


cies Wendell F. Hanselman. 

Mr. Cobe will assist and counsel the 
company’s field representatives on mat- 
ters connected with Group insurance. A 
native of Chicago, he has been active 
in Group sales and supervision in a 
number of midwestern states during the 
past four vears. He is a graduate of 
Michigan State College aid served in 
the Air Force during World War IT. 

Prior to joining the company, Mr. 

Cobe was regional supervisor for Con- 
tinental Assurance. 


of the legal issue of jurisdiction in each 
case would, of course, be time-consum- 
ing. Consequently, the staff of the Com- 
mission has called a conference to dis- 
cuss the selection of test cases on a 
consolidation basis, such selection to be 
made by the companies. It would then 
be agreed that the decisions in the test 
cases would bind all companies similarly 
situated. It is possible that should the 
test cases involving the jurisdictional is- 
sue be decided against the F.T.C., the 
Commission might recommend to Con- 
gress that the McCarran Act be reviewed 
in the light of the Commission’ s conten- 
tion that A&H advertising is not be- 
ing adequately regulated at the state 
lev el. 

“In the light of these circumstances 
the insurance business might consider 
the advisability of avoiding, to the extent 
feasible, a dispute with F.T.C. over juris- 
diction. Such an objective might be ac- 


complished through voluntary action 
within the framework of F.T.C. proce- 
dures. Everyone believes that truth in 


advertising is essential to our commer- 
cial system. It is generally believed to 
be in the public interest and to the 
advantage of business to avoid question- 
able advertising in the first instance 
through voluntary action. Procedures 
have recently been established by F.T.C. 
to encourage the business community to 
prevent advertising complaints before 
the advertising is disseminated. These 
procedures should be of interest to a 
business such as insurance that con- 
stantly seeks to avoid public criticism. 
“On July 1 of this year, the Federal 
Trade Commission established the Bu- 
reau of Consultation, the purpose of 
which is to supply advice, guidance and 
information to businessmen who face 
Federal Trade Commision problems. It 
was not contemplated that this new Bu- 
reau would function primarily in the 


area of violations, but rather through 
preventive action would make unneces- 
sary the filing of complaints after dam- 
age has been done. This new Bureau is 
using the Trade Practice Conference 
procedure to inform business and to 
spell out in clear language practices 
which might violate the law. One of the 
objectives of the trade practice proce- 
dure is to work with industry toward 
the formulation of rules to guide its 
trade practices.” 


Federal Reinsurance Bill 


Concerning the Administration’s Fed- 
eral reinsurance bill Mr. Thore said in 
part: “Possibly the reinsurance bill will 
be introduced in a form which might 
meet some of the objections to the origi- 
nal bill. One of these objections was 
that the bill was too general and left 
too much discretion to the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare in the 
drafting of regulations. We can assume 
that the new bill will be more specific. 
Since the Administration’s purpose is to 
encourage experimentation, we may find 
the bill aimed at those areas where there 
is the least coverage presently written 
but which present important problems 
today. In this connection, I am think- 
ing particularly in the field of major 
medical coverage with perhaps some 
emphasis on low income groups, the aged 
and perhaps rural areas. Whatever the 
form of the proposed legislation, the 
insurance business will be called upon 
to take a position on the Reinsurance 
Bill and on any other health legisla- 


tion.” 
Tax Revision Bill 


On the new Revenue Code Mr. Thore 
said in part: “What we have witnessed 
in the past 18 months adds up to a revo- 
lution in Federal tax philosophy. The 
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big tax bill marks a turning point in 
Government’s attitude toward business 
and toward life insurance policyholders 
and annuitants. The basic philosophy is 
this: “You can make the whole nation 
more prosperous if tax law encourages 
business and stimulates individuals to 
save. 

“The new Tax Code is of great. sig- 
nificance to the life insurance business 
because it reversed a trend in the tax 
laws which for many years had discrimi- 
nated against policyholders, annuitants 
and beneficiaries. To cite a few exam- 
ples—In 1934 a formula was adopted for 
taxation of annuitants which grossly 
over-taxed the recipient of annuity pay- 


In 1942 the special $40,000 life 


ments. 
insurance exemption under the estate 
tax law was taken away and the dis- 


criminatory payment test was added to 
that law. This test made it almost im- 
possible for an owner of a life insurance 
policy to make a gift of his policy and 
thereby remove the policy from his es- 
tate for tax purposes. 

“The insurance companies recognized 
the seriousness of this adverse trend. In 
1947 the American Life Convention and 
the Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica appointed a joint committee to study 
the inequities that had crept into our 
tax laws. This committee developed a 
series of recommendations and presented 
them to Congress. Practically all of the 
changes it proposed were incorporated 
in the 1948 Revenue Bill which was 
passed by the House, but not in time to 
permit consideration by the Senate. The 
insurance company proposals were pre- 
sented to each succeeding Congress. Lit- 
tle progress was made, however, because 
for the next several years Congress was 
occupied mainly with revenue bills. 

“From an agency standpoint, one of 
the most important changes in the Reve- 
nue Code was the elmination of the es- 
tate tax premium payment test. This 
test, adopted in 1942, made it inadvisable 
for owners of insurance to transfer poli- 
cies by way of gift—a right that can be 
freely exercised in connection with other 
forms of property. This discrimination 
against life insurance was removed this 


year, because Congress recognized the 
unfairness of the premium payment 
test.” 


Cooperative Study Approach 


Concluding his report, Mr. Thore said: 
“The pitas we have consistently fol- 
lowed during the last five years has been 
one of cooperative study. This may be 
described as helping Government in its 
search for solutions to some of the 
problems resulting from the demands of 
society, yet reserving the right to oppose 
solutions that are objectionable to the 
life insurance business. Through this 
type of cooperation we are in a bet- 
ter position to demonstrate to Govern- 
ment that private facilities should be 
used to the maximum extent feasible. 
When private business cannot provide 
an essential social service and we are 
forced to concede that Government par- 
ticipation may be necessary then, by 
virture of our cooperative attitude, Gov- 
ernment is more likely to restrict its 
functions to basic need.” 


CHOLUA Fall Meeting 


The fall meeting of Canadian Home 
Office Life Underwriters’ Association 
was held recently at the Prince George 
Hotel, Toronto. There were 128 mem- 
bers registered representing 34 life com- 
panies and three inspection agencies. 
This meeting was devoted to an informal 
discussion of current underwriting prob- 
lems and practices. 

The association’s activities have been 
directed this year by Doug Weir, under- 
writing executive of North American 
Life as president and Don G. Predmore, 
underwriting consultant of The Pruden- 
tial as secretary. Officers elected for the 
year of 1955 are president, George Skeld- 
ing, underwriting executive, Confedera- 
tion Life Association, Toronto; and sec- 
retary, Don Spalding, assistant manager 
medical division, Manufacturers Life, 
Toronto, 
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..- SMALL GROUP HOSPITAL-SURGICAL PLAN 





Continental Assurance Company has introduced a new and 
entirely different concept of hospital-surgical benefits for small 


groups. 


Design follows actual and realistic pattern of hospital 
costs. Benefit, to spend as the insured sees fit for such 
costs, is from $30 to $45 a day for first ten days, $20 to 
$30 the second ten days, then $10 to $15 the next fifty days. 


Coverage is clean. Built to give satisfaction . .. to make friends 


and keep them. 


But judge the quality of our new Accelo-Group Plan for 





yourself. Just ask for a copy of circular LA8035G ... 
the whole story simply and understandably told. 


Claims service? Locally administered for speed! It’s another big 
Continental plus ... another reason why you'll find the facilities 


of this company highly invaluable. 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Chicago 
P. S. Only surplus and such other business Eastern Department 
as cannot be placed in the regular way is solic- 76 William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


ited from full time agents of other companies. 
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Best in the Pension Trust Field 
...Here’s Why: 


1. Guaranteed issues — no rejections to a specified amount. 
(If qualified). 
2. Same rate for females as for males on life insurance. 


3. Disability Waiver of Premium included without specific extra 
charge. 


4. Combination Plan — No loading charge upon conversion. 





5. Conversion made at retirement age, not one year before. 
6. Deposit administration with guaranteed 2'2% interest rate 
for life of plan (presently paying 3%). 

7. Pensions of $20.00 or $30.00 per month may be provided by 
each $1,000 of Insurance, materially reducing cost of plan. 

- Regular Ordinary Life first year and renewal commissions 
(vested) in combination plans. 

9. Our Pension Department is equipped to advise with you and 


assist you in the preparation of the proposal and the annual 
computations and forms required by Internal Revenue. 
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THE JAMES G. RANNI ORGANIZATION 
Oldest Manhattan Life Agency ... 28 Years of Know-How 
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161 East 42nd St. » NewYork 17, N.Y. 
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Earl T. DeMoe Elected 
New President of BARE 


SUCCEEDS ARTHUR J. LINDSLEY 





Joined Association in 1928; Motivating 
Force in BARE’s Entry Into 
Group Field 





The election of Earl T. DeMoe as 
president of the Benefit Association of 
Railway Employees, a Chicago mutual 
legal reserve life insurance company, 
was announced after a special meeting 
of the board of directors. Mr. DeMoe’s 
appointment followed the retirement of 
Arthur J. Lindsley, former president of 
the Association. 


Mr. DeMoe, who came to the Associa- 
tion in 1928, has been a director of the 
Association’s sales activity for the past 
several years and was one of the moti- 
vating forces in the Association’s entry 
into the group field. He is the son of 
the Association's first vice president and 
general counsel. 

The Benefit Association of Railway 
Employees, founded in 1913 to provide 
health and accident insurance for rail- 
road employes, has had a steady record 
of growth and expansion, is one of the 
leading writers of industrial group in- 
surance, including a full-payment group 
hospital plan, and now writes all stand- 
ard forms of individual life insurance, 
as well as health and accident and hos- 
pitalization insurance. 

This year the Association announced 
its entry into the commercial field to 
provide its insurance service for individ- 
uals and families in all walks of life. 


Mutual of Omaha to Sponsor 
GI Christmas Messages 


Mutual of Omaha will bring happiness 
to GI’s in far-off Tokyo and Berlin and 
their loved ones at home again this 
Christmas through trans-oceanic tele- 
phone calls. The company for the fifth 
consecutive year will sponsor a public 
service Christmas Day radio program, 
“Mutual of Omaha Calling,” over the 
Mutual Broadcasting System’s 550 out- 
lets. 

The servicemen will be gathered in 
Tokyo and Berlin to exchange greetings 
with their parents, brothers, sisters, 
wives and sweethearts brought from sev- 
eral cities around the nation to New 
York, San Francisco and Omaha for the 
45-minute broadcast. 

President V. J. Skutt will extend holi- 
day greetings to the huge Mutual of 
Omaha family, 





Hear L. E. Throgmorton 

Louie E. Throgmorton, vice president 
and director of public relations for Re- 
public National Life, Dallas, spoke be- 
fore four life underwriter associations, 
last month. 

He addressed the Brooklyn, N. Y., As- 
sociation; Albany, N. Y., Association; 
Hudson County, N. J., Association; and 
Memphis, Tenn., Association. Mr. 
Throgmorton also spoke before the 
Birmingham, Ala., Quarterback Club, 
and the Clifton, N. J., Lions Club. 


Inter-Ocean in Process of 
Reviewing Its Advertising 


Inter-Ocean Insurance Co. is in the 
process of reviewing all advertising and 
although it does not anticipate having to 
make radical or sweeping corrections, 
minor revisions will be made where nec- 
essary to bring all company literature 
within the Code of Ethical Standards 
of the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference. According to the company’s 


monthly magazine, “Inter-Ocean Opti- 
mist,” this review is being conducted in 
accordance with an agreement with the 
Conference whereby advertising mate- 
rial used by Conference member com- 
panies must by December 17 conform 
to its Ethical Code adopted last May. 

Inter- Ocean has reminded its field 
force that any and all advertising, mail, 
newspaper, radio, etc., written by or for 
general agents or agents and in which 
the name Inter-Ocean is used, and which 
does not originate in the home office, 
must be submitted to the company: for 
approval before publication. 
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WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 


New wing air-conditioned throughout 


The 






WEST VIRGINIA 
Telephone: 


White Sulphur Springs 110 


Teletype: 


White Sulphur Springs 166 


For detailed information, address: 


DIRECTOR OF SALES 


or inquire of Greenbrier offices in New York, 588 Fifth Avenue, 
JU 6-5500 + Boston, 73 Tremont Street, LA 3-4497 + Chicago, 


77 W. Washington Street, RA 6-0625 * Washington, Investment 
Building, RE 7-2642. 
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Northwestern Mutual’s Communications Program 


Publication and Other Activities in Expanding Operation; Public 


Relations Section, Which William W. Cary Heads, Is 


The 
Northwestern Mutual Life has been con- 


communications program of the 


stantly expanding. Covering a_ wide 


area it reaches into many channels ce- 
menting relationships between company 
and field, company and public and the 
company’s own intramural operations. 
Functions of the public relations section 
of the company (which section was or- 
ganized in 1951) have been considerably 
increased. This particular section is a 
division of the Northwestern Mutual 


Life’s president’s department. 





WILLIAM W. CARY 


Naturally, in the communications ac- 
tivities are a number of publications. 
“Field Notes,” a monthly magazine got- 


ten out by the agency department and 


which goes to the field, is one of the 
oldest house organs in the country, hav- 
ing been established in 1901. Also, the 
company gets out “Northwestern Notes,” 
a bi-monthly magazine used as a pros- 
pecting and sales piece. Dave Behling 
is editor of both “Field Notes” and 
“Northwestern Notes.” Among other 
periodicals a home office magazine is 


] 


published by the personnel department 


Laflin C. Jones, director of the com- 
pany’s services and planning, is author 
of a letter which goes out to the field; 


is informational in character discussing 
matters of particular current interest to 
the field. Numerous other communica- 
tional channels are explored by the com- 
pany as will be seen later in this article. 
Public Relations Division 


Attracting particular attention now be- 
cause of wider operations is the public 
relations section of the president’s de- 
partment. Membership in this depart- 
ment, in addition to Edmund Fitzgerald, 


president, consists of Philip K. Robin- 
son and Robert E. Dineen, vice presi- 
dents; William W. Cary, secretary of 


Division of President’s Department 


the company’s board of trustees; Laflin 
C. Jones and Ralph Harkness. The lat- 
ter was transferred to the home office 
this year after being with John R. Mage 
agency, Los Angeles. His title is as- 
sistant director, insurance services and 
planning. 

Mr. Cary, who is in direct charge of 
the public relations section of the presi- 
dent’s department, is a graduate of 
University of Wisconsin, and was on 
the editorial staffs of News and Tribune 
of Blackwell, Okla., and Weekly News 
Review of W ashington, D. C. He joined 
the company in 1933 as secretary of the 
company’s executive committee and 
board of trustees. Later, he was given 
the additional duties of secretary to the 
late Michael J. Cleary, president of 
Northwestern Mutual. He became an 
officer of the company in 1947. 

Reporting directly to Mr. Cary as su- 
pervisor of the public relations depart- 
ment is Robert E. Dunning, who has 
been with the company since 1936, start- 


ing as a clerk, then going into field au- 
dit section after which he was trans- 
ferred to the agency department and 
then to the president’s department. As- 
sociated with Mr. Dunning are Ruth De 
Vore, Walter Mortag and Robert Clay. 
Educated at Northwestern University 
and University of Wisconsin, Miss De 
Vore was three years in WAC public 
relations work and then spent three 
years with Rand McNally. Mr. Mortag, 
who attended University of Wisconsin, 


handles internal communications, dis- 
plays, surveys and bulletin boards for 
the section. Mr. Clay, a graduate of 


Marquette University, handles publicity. 


Magazines for Policyholders and 
Retired Employes 


The public relations section publishes 
a couple of magazines, one of which, 
Northwestern Mutual Life, is mailed to 
policyholders as a premium notice en- 
closure. On the human interest side, 
the department gets out “Dunworkin’ 











E-X-P-A-N-D-I-N-G 


Federal Life has shifted into high gear, and we are 

ready to move forward on a sound expansion program. 
Among our many excellent policies, Federal has the 
Secured Income Plan, combining Life and Accident & 
Health into a complete coverage policy that is popular with 


our agents, because it is popular with their prospects. 


We also have an excellent educational and training program 


—plus financing—for qualified managers and agents. 


If you have the qualifications to manage an agency with 
a growing company, we have openings available in the 


Midwest and other sections of the country. 


FEDERAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


168 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, 









Digest,” which is circulated among re- 
tired employes and is exclusively de- 
voted to them. It contains many pic- 
tures some of which are of retired em- 
ployes when they were children and 
readers are asked if they can identify 
them. 

One of the first things the P.R. sec- 
tion did was to change the format, style 
and readability of the annual report to 
policyholders. Also, a program of con- 
gratulatory letters to policyholders on 
their 50th anniversary with the com- 
pany was started. Hundreds of such 
letters have been mailed and the reac- 
tion demonstrates that the idea has 
been favorably received. 


Surveys Conducted 


Among activities of the section has 
been that of conducting surveys. One 
was a house to house series of visits in 
Milwaukee for ascertainment of what 
the public knows about the company 
and what is its reaction to the com- 
pany. Another survey was to ascertain 
the opinion of employes on a number 
of subjects. Surveys made by University 
of Michigan and by the J. Walter 
Thompson Co. (large advertising firm), 
for other departments are part of the 


basis for the program undertaken to 
date in the field of policyholders rela- 
tions. 


Incidentally, in inquiries made in Mil- 
waukee mrad ere Northwestern Mutual 
Life, the company was shocked as a 
number of other companies have been 
in similar surveys when it was found 
that everybody in Milwaukee knew 
where the bcwsnadl diamond was located, 
names of the principal breweries (and a 
slogan has long been popular about a 
beer making Milwaukee famous), and 
the locale of the principal moving pic- 
ture theatres, but had only a vague idea 
about life insurance companies or their 
headquarters. It was disconcerting as 
well to the insurance fraternity to learn 
in the interrogation of Milwaukee peo- 
ple that many did not know that the 
big building on the main business street 
of the city and almost directly across 
the street from the Chicago & North- 
western Railroad station was the prin- 
cipal headquarters (the main office 
building), of the city’s biggest institu- 
tion—the Northwestern Mutual Life. 

As a consequence of this particular 
survey, orders were placed for signs 
which clearly identify the home office 
building. Of porcelain and plastic and 
lighted they are sufficiently large to 
be easily read by passers-by who are 
walking or riding in a car. A series of 
ads have been run in Milwaukee papers 
to increase community awareness of the 
company; to improve home office morale 
and to attract additional high-type em- 
ployes. 


Service Audit of Beneficiary 
Change Cases 


A service audit of beneficiary change 
cases was made. Of the first 1,000 ques- 
tionnaires mailed more than 600 were 
returned. In many cases policyholders 
volunteered additional information and 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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PROTECTION 
PLAN 





NEW YORK LIFE 





.\ 
New York Life Agents throughout the United States, 
Canada, Hawaii and Alaska offer their clients 


FULL CIRCLE PROTECTION 


New York Life Employee Protection Plans provide ‘Big 
Company" benefits for those who employ 10 to 24 people. 


Low Cost Coverages for life insurance, weekly disability 
and liberal hospitalization benefits. 


Ordinarily no medical examinations. Features similar to 


Major Medical. 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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Institute Citations 


(Continued from Page 56) 


as the center of agricultural America, 
his voice is especially helpful as a guide 
to those in other areas; his warm, 
friendly, helpful personality has been a 
spur to greater cooperation and friend- 
liness, hicks are so vital in developing 
sound public relationships. 


ROBERT E. HENLEY 


Chairman in 1952: who made his pri- 
mary objective, in his year of leadership 
of the organization, the encouragement 
of everyone associated with the business 
to undertake a more active role in com- 
munity life; his own life is exemplary, 
giving expression of his philosophy of 
greater service; he has been active as 
director or head of many educational, 
welfare and community organizations, as 
well as a national leader in life insur- 
ance: his “feeling” for the lone indi- 
vidual, “lost in the great woods of na- 
tional and international affairs,” has 
given qualities of warm friendliness and 
human understanding to all his activi- 
ties, and his leadership has inspired 
these qualities in others. 


EDMUND FITZGERALD 


Chairman in 1953: who put into ef- 
fective action the philosophy that a 
business and all its personnel must con- 
stently adapt to new conditions—as a 
member of the planning committee over 
a period of years, he contributed much 
to basic thinking and actions of the 
Cooperative Advertising Program; dur- 
ing his chairmanship, the Institute moved 
into a broad exploration of the social 
and economic changes of recent years 
and their relationship to life insurance; 
his understanding of the role of busi- 
ness and industry, stemming from his 
own participation in business and civic 
affairs, has given him a high sense of 
community responsibility—“‘We do not 
walk alone”; expresses a_ philosophy 
which exemplifies his selfless service on 
behalf of the institution and can serve 
as an example for business leadership 
everywhere. 


PAUL F. CLARK 


statesman whose appre- 
ciation of the public interest, intimate 
knowledge of the field and high sense 
of management stewardship has been 
fused in a constructive, forceful effort 
to improve the distribution of life insur- 
ance. He has given firm support to the 
expansion of educational processes de- 
signed to promote and elevate the pro- 
fessional qualifications for a life insur- 
ance career. Keenly conscious himself of 
America’s great traditions, he has striven 
constantly to increase public apprecia- 
tion of that heritage and its meaning 
in our lives today. As chairman of the 
Institute he has alerted life insurance 
leadership to the opportunities inherent 
in change. Throughout his years of serv- 
ice on the board his concept of the 
public responsibilities of the business, 
and his broad vision of its potential for 
service has contributed greatly to the 
betterment of public relationships. 


\ business 
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Adv. Tells Insurance “Cost” 


The Mutual Benefit Life this week 
ran a full page advertisement in each 
of three daily papers giving its version 
of “cost” of life insurance. 


LIAA Directors 


Elected this week to be directors for 
three years in Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America were Louis W. Dawson, 
Mutual Life of New York; Cecil Wood, 
Volunteer State Life; Claude L. Jenner, 
Continental American; Deane C. Davis, 
National Life of Vermont, and Benja- 
min L. Holland, Phoenix Mutual. In 
addition Walter O. Menge, Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, was elected a director for 
one year. 


Simplify Group Procedure 

In another move to improve its serv- 
ice, General American Life, St. Louis, 
has simplified procedures with respect to 
Group insurance certificates. 

Henceforth, certificate holders who 
want to change their name or beneficiary 
on a Group certificate will no konager 
need to send the certificate to the home 
office in St. Louis. General American 
has provided a simple new change of 
beneficiary or change of name form 
which, when filled out by the certificate 
holder, will speed the entire procedure 
through to completion. 


Great Southern Meeting 


The directors of Great Southern Life 
held their regular fourth quarter meet- 
ing recently at the home office. 

Pat M. Greenwood, president, in re- 
viewing the company’s record, reported 
substantial improvement in new business 
during the past five months with Octo- 
ber being the largest month in the com- 
pany’s history, exceeding the previous 
high month by over 6%. For the first 
26 days of November submitted busi- 
ness was 26% ahead of the comparable 
period in 1953. 

The board apportioned policyowners’ 
dividends payable during the year 1955 
on the same basis as prevailed in 1954 
for all participating policies. The con- 
tinuance of the 1954 dividend scale is 
applicable to both Great Southern poli- 
cies and to policies originally issued by 
other companies whose business has been 
assumed by the Great Southern. The 
directors apportioned and declared ex- 
cess interest of 1%% with respect to 
settlement options arising from certain 
earlier issues of Great Southern policies 
which guaranteed only 24%% interest in 
the settlement option calculations. 

A quarterly dividend of 40 cents per 
share on the outstanding shares of Great 
Southern stock was declared payable 
December 10 to stockholders of record 
on December 1. 





| was dumb about Women - 





; we I got some good ideas from the 
wise old birds at Union Casualty & Life. 


Now I’m feathering my nest and 


I don’t give a hoot whether prospects 

are men or women — or juveniles, either. 

If you'd like to be wise about women — 

and men and juveniles, too — find out about 
Union’s complete Life and A & H portfolio 
and get Union’s unusual promotional aids. 
Contact any of the wise old owls listed here. 


Roy A. Foan, Vice President 
and Director of Agencies 





Yours for Life — and Casualty, too! 


NION CASUALTY AND 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


17 East Prospect Avenue, Mount Vernon, New York 


General Agents in 
the New York area: 


Matt Jaffe Associates, Ltd. 
431 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Winston Westchester Agency 
4 Fourth Avenue, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


William Krauss Agency 
233 Fulton Avenue, Hempstead, L. I. 


The Weingarten Agency 
26 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


Kay P. Kwan Agency 
5 Mott St., New York 13, N. Y. 


Cousins & Birnbaum Inc. 
62 William St., New York 5, N. Y. 





Nathan Eisensmith Agency 
90-38 Parsons Blvd., Jamaica, L. |. 


A. & H. Group Policy 
Profit Not Excessive 


SMITH TELLS SUBCOMMITTEE 


American Casualty Vice President Says 
Other Group Policy Loss Balances 
Scale for Normal Profit 


Darrell Smith, vice president, Ameri- 
can Casualty, told a special House sub- 
committee investigating union welfare 
and pension funds that the profit on a 
single A. & H. group policy is not ex- 
cessive in view of the fact that other 
group policies lose money and that on 
the balance his company makes just a 
normal profit. 

The subcommittee had been previously 
informed that an American Casualty in- 
sured group had received in claim set- 
tlements over a five year period only 
slightly more than the broker received 
in commissions. Both Mr. Smith and 
James Bruton, head of American Casu- 
alty’s group insurance division, declared 
that the arrangements with the broker 
has been inequitable and were termi- 
nated. 


174% of Premium Commissions 


At an earlier time, Earl Liever of 
Los Altos, Calif., who is the broker in 
question, admitted receiving 17144% of 


premium commissions for five years on 
two policies covering Atlantic City Hotel 
employes, plus “retrospective commis- 
sions.” His contract with the insurance 
company provided that he would receive 
half of any profits if the loss ratio fell 
below 62%%. 

During the five year period from July, 
1949, until July, 1953, over $163,000 was 
paid in claims. The broker was paid 
almost $28,500 in regular commissions and 
over $17,000 in “retrospective” commis- 
sions. 

Mr. Liever told the subcommittee that 
the arrangement was terminated at his 
insistence this July. 

Mr. Smith maintained that the com- 
pany had initiated the cancellation, but 
conceded that perhaps Mr. Liever felt 
he had brought the matter up because 
the company had made him think so 
through ‘superior salesmanship.” 

Still New in Business 


Mr. Smith told the subcommittee that 
American Casualty had only begun writ- 
ing group policies in 1945 or 1946, and 
was still relatively new at the business 
when the Atlantic City policies were 
written. At that time, the company han- 
dled each risk on an individual basis, 
including differing commission rates. 
Now the company operates on a stand- 


ard commission scale, he said. 
The contract with Mr. Liever origi- 
nally called for 17’%4% commission the 


first year and 8% the second year. But, 
Mr. Liever wanted more commission 
and dangled before the company the pos- 
sibility of many more culinary worker 
groups, possibly ending up with a single 
giant national contract. 

The retrospective commissions were 
a compromise and were accompanied by 
a continuation of the 17144% regular com- 
mission rate for succeeding years, he 
explained. 

Speaking of the very low loss ratio 
Mr. Smith said, “you must consider the 
principle of insurance—many sharing 
the losses of the few.” 
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IS GOOD 
FOR LIFE 


Representing 
"Canada Life’ 
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Goop WILL To MEN 


is the season for evaluatin e results of the year. As we take stock o 
HIS is tl f luating th Its of the y A take stock of 

1954, another “biggest” year—biggest in production, biggest in man-power, 
biggest in business in force—we realize the extent to which we owe our success 


to good will. 


It was the good will of our associates and colleagues which made necessary our 


moving to new and expanded facilities. To all of them we say thank you. 


It was the good will of the executives and staff of our Home Office which has 
enabled us to maintain our place in our chosen field. To all of them we say 


thank you. 


E ESPECIALLY salute three retiring senior executives of our company— 

George Willard Smith, Chairman of the Board; Walter Tebbetts, Executive 
Vice-President, and George L. Hunt, Agency Vice-President—who have established 
the pattern of good will so strongly felt throughout the New England Mutual. 


And now we salute 1955—expectant with the knowledge that it will be 


another year of happy association with men of good will. 


DAVID MARKS, Jr., C.L.U. 


General Agent 


m NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company of Boston 
THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—183S 


New Address: 1 East 47th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
New Telephone — ELdorado 5-1700 
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International Congress of Actuaries 


To Meet in New York City Oct., 1957 


The fifteenth International Congress of 
Actuaries will be held in New York Ci 

1957. This will be the first 
1903. 


in October, 


time this group has met here since 
The most recent Congress was held in 
June of this year in Madrid, Spain. As 


1e World Wars there 


eriods when no cong 


a result of t were 


resses 


two long | 
were held. 
to the 


The invitation to come United 


States was extended last month to the 


governing body in Brussels. Receipt of 


the official acceptance has just been 
announced by M. Albert Linton, chair 
man, U. S. Section; J. G. Beatty, chair 
Canadian Section; and Richard C. 


S ciety 





man, 
ryt retiring president of the 
Actuaries, 
The other members of 


ned the ey 


vitation the U. 
Section of the Council are Valenti 


all of whom sig 





Howell, secretary, e€xec.- vice canadien: 
Prudential; Pes \. Hohaus, vi re pr resi- 
dent, Metrop« slit un Lif Walter Klem, 


président, S. ciety of Actuaries, vice 
president, Equitable Life, New York 
Edward W. Marshall, consultant, 


Communications Program 
(Continued from Page 58) 


gave compliments to agents who wrote 


their insurance. Recently, a second serv- 


ice audit was made, this one dealit 
with new policy loans. Tours of he 

% H 4 ? ; 1 
home office building were considerably 


203 a groups 
At in 


Mutual several 


enlarged and a total of 


was on these tours in 1953. vitation 
of Northwestern 


luncheon 


groups 
have held meetings in the 
building and have taken tours of the 
building. 

The company 
at Wisconsin State Fair 


met with such success 


in a booth that 


its exhibits there have been made avail- 
able for use by agents in fairs else- 
where. They included a diorama show- 
ing uses of insurance, such as retire- 


ment and investment plans and medium 


through which children can be educated 


with insurance taking care of that ex- 


pense; also the company’s investment 


picture and a machine illustrating life’s 
expectancy. 
originals— 


An exhibit of Audubon 


famous drawings of birds, was sponsored 


in a local department store, ee an ex- 
hibit of Karsh photographs in_ the 
School of Art. 

telephone 


home 


Layton 


A survey of manners and 


usage in the office was followed 


by a series of meetings for manage- 


ment and other regular telephone users 


which resulted in improvement in tele- 
phone relations. 

Mass meeting 
to instill an awareness of 
tance in building Milwaukee community 
public relations and to give them infor- 
mation about the company. 

Inter-office communication was devel- 
oped. It includes bulletin boards, exhibits, 
pamphlets, letters and the publication of 
the magazine for the pensioners. 


held 


impor- 


s of employes were 
their 


Making Company Better Known 


An increase in news releases to news- 
papers was made. In addition to the 
spot news there were special news re- 
leases pertaining to sales leaders, award 
winners and others. Visits were paid to 
financial and business editors of news- 


president, Actuarial Society of America; 


E. M. McConney, president, Bankers 
Life, Iowa; and Ray D. Murphy, presi- 
dent, Equitable Life, New York. The 


members of the Canadian Section 
T. Holmes, vice president, Con- 
Toronto; George W. 


other 
are B. 
federation Life, 


Bourke, president, Sun Life of Canada; 
and J. Morrison, assistant general 
manager, Great West Life, Winnipeg. 


The International Congress affords an 
opportunity for actuaries from many 
countries—30 were represented at Ma- 
drid—to meet and discuss actuarial, as 
well as other problems of interest to 
the insurance profession. 





Milwaukee. 
P.R. depart- 
advertising 


Mil- 


papers in cities outside of 
Part of the duties of the 

ment is supervision of the 
of the company which appears in 
waukee papers. 

The public relations section performs 
also a number of services which do not 
fall under the head of public relations. 
These include collection of historical 


material and equipment for the com- 
pany’s centennial anniversary which will 
be in 1957; the reference library and 
other matters. In brief, the public rela- 
tions department operates to make the 
company better known, better under- 
stood, better appreciated and more 
highly regarded. It is the professional 
good-will builder. 


This article is but a summary of what 
the company is doing in its communica- 
tions division. It does not discuss the 
company’s advertising in magazines of 
national circulation; its affiliations 
through home office men and members 
of the field force with many public and 
semi-public bodies and industry organi- 
zations. Every time a Northwestern Mu- 
tual general agent or other field repre- 
sentative joins a community chest or 
similar campaign—even a Rotary Club 
or such organization, it is the formation 
of another link with the public. 

“It is obvious that communication is 
the springboard on which every repre- 
sentative of the company stands,” said 


President Fitzgerald to The Eastern 
Underwriter, “and no one is better ac- 
quainted with the resilience of the 


springboard affecting life insurance than 
is the life insurance company. With so 
many avenues of communication avail- 
able we intend to take advantage of as 
many of them of interest to the com- 
pany as we can.” 


To Direct Consumer Credit 


Dept. of Bankers Nat’l 


R. Donald Quackenbush of Fairlawn, 
N. J. has joined Bankers National Life, 
Montclair, and will be in charge of de- 
velopment of that company’s consumer 
credit insurance operations. Wm. J. 
Sieger, vice president and superintend- 
ent of agencies, made the announcement. 

Mr. Quackenbush was previously asso- 
ciated with Quackenbush & Sons Inc., 
and presently is serving as president of 
the New Jersey Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. He has been secretary and vice 
president of the New Jersey Junior 
Chamber and president of the retail di- 
vision of the Paterson Senior Chamber 
of Commerce. 

He attended New Jersey State Teach- 
er’s College of Paterson, N. J. for two 
years before entering the Army as a 
private in World War II. During five 
years of service, he rose to the rank 
of first lieutenant and took part in the 
African, Italian and French campaigns. 
He was awarded the French Fouragere 
in the colors of the Croix de Guerre, 


the Bronze Star and the Purple Heart 
with Oakleaf Cluster. 








definite tax advantages. And 














The 5-Star Prescription 


For the doctor, lawyer, or any prospect who must provide his own 


old-age income, the LNL man likes to prescribe our 5-Star Annuity. 


Optional maturity dates enable the policyholder to begin his income 
early or late—any time between age 50 and 70. This flexibility brings 


The 


life insurance protection is provided by this 
low net-cost participating policy, 
in addition to the annuity benefits. 

Lincoln National's 5-Star Annu- 
ity is another reason for our proud 


claim that LNL is geared to help 
its field men. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 


Its Name Indicates Its Character 
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Spending During 1955 
Set at $370 Billion 

STEADY UPWARD GROWTH SEEN 

Prudential Annual Survey Finds Outlook 


For Stability With No Run - Away 
Boom in Sight 








Spending throughout the United States 
during 1955 for all goods and services 
may reach $370 billion, topping the pre- 
vious record established in 1953 by ap- 
proximately $5 billion and well above the 
$356 billion estimated for the current 
year, according to a comprehensive eco- 
nomic study submitted to President Car- 
rol M. Shanks of The Prudential. The 
forecast emphasized that the outlook for 
this unprecedented business activity dur- 
ing the New Year will not be accom- 
panied by run-away boom conditions. On 
the contrary, it would be attained on a 
much sounder basis for the nation’s 
economic structure than in 1953, since 
it would not result from either heavy 
inventory accumulations in business and 
industry or from excessive government 
spending. 

The survey, which is prepared annu- 
ally by Dr. Gordon W. McKinley and 
his staff of Prudential economists, was 
released this week as an informational 
guide for the company’s management 
personnel in planning their operations. 

“If the foregoing estimates prove 
correct, 1955 will not be a year of all- 
out boom,” Mr. Shanks was advised. 
“The country, generally, will not have 
shortages, overtime, high cost opera- 
tions. What we are likely to have is a 
quiet, steady advance in our standard 
of living, on a sound and efficient basis— 
a good laying of the groundwork to en- 
sure continued prosperity in the years to 
follow.” 


Comparison With Present Year 


Summing up major comparisons ex- 
pected in 1955 with the present year, 
the report forecast: 

1. A rise of $9 billion in consumer 
spending. 

2. Continuation of existing levels of 
government (combined Federal, state 
and local) spending. 

3. Continuation of stability in con- 
sumer prices although there may be 
“some tendency to inch upward” later 
in the year. 

An increase of at least $5 billion 
of business spending because inven- 
tories are expected to remain constant 
throughout the year rather than decline 
as in 1954. 

5. Continuation near the present high 
level of business capital expenditures. 

6. Spending on new home construc- 


General Agent at Duluth 
For Minnesota Mutual Life 


John D. Messer has been appointed 
general agent at Duluth for Minnesota 
Mutual Life, it was announced by 
Harold J. Cummings, president. Assum- 
ing his new post immediately, Mr. Mes- 
ser succeeds W. LaVon Robison, former 
Duluth general agent who has taken 
over another Minnesota Mutual agency 
in Houston. 

Mr. Messer was born in Fargo, N. 
Dak., but has lived nearly all his life 
in St. Paul. He has attended the Uni- 
versity, of Minnesota and served six 
years in the U. S. Merchant Marine. 
Since then he has been associated with 
Penn Mutual and Equitable Life as sales- 
man and agency supervisor. 

He is also a member of 
masters Club and has been 
both the Cancer Fund and Heart 
drives. 


the Toast- 
active in 
Fund 


MADE BROKERAGE MANAGER 

Thomas A. Quigley for 20 years active 
in life insurance in St. Louis and Mis- 
souri, has joined the firm of Salomon, 
Hannegan, Portnoy and Associates as 
brokerage manager. Mr. Quigley plans 
to expand the firm’s brokerage facilities, 
particularly for reinsurance of large con- 
tracts and impaired risks. 


GETS PAN-AMERICAN POST 

James N. Palencia has been appointed 
supervisor, Latin American division of 
Pan - American Life. 





tion close to the 1954 all-time record of 
$13.5 billion. 

The number of employed persons dur- 
ing 1955 is likely to rise by 1,000,000, 
average earnings probably will increase 
about five cents per hour, and the work 
week will continue on about the present 
average 39.8 hours, according to the 
report. Unemployment during 1955 will 
drop to about 4.3% of the labor force, 
near normal for prosperous periods. This 
favorable employment outlook, it noted, 
should result in a 5% rise in wage and 
salary income in 1955 over 1954—a gain 
of about $9 billion. 

“Since business and farm income will 
rise much more moderately, a total in- 
crease of $10 billion in person: ul income 
in 1955 appears likely,” it continued. 
“This will mean that personal income 
will amount to approximately $295 bil- 
lion. Subtracting estimated taxes, dis- 
posable personal income in 1955 will to- 
tal about $261 billion. 


Bankers National Holds 
27th Anniversary Banquet 


Bankers National Life, Montclair, 
N. J., celebrated its 27th anniversary 
with an employe banquet recently at 
the Essex Fells Country Club, Essex 


Fells, N. J. Over one hundred company 
employes were in attendance. 

After dinner awards were given to 16 
employes who observed service anni- 
versaries with Bankers National during 
the year. Completing 25 years of service 
were Berthold T. D. Schwarz, M.D.; 
Edgar J. Blume, William J. Sieger, Mae 
K. Lynch, Monica L. Guenther and Carl 
W. Huber. Observing their 20th year 
were Marguerite Jacquinot, Eleanor M. 
Farrell and Dorothy McKay. Complet- 
ing ten years were Gertrude Toth and 
Martha Goward; and five years of serv- 
ice were Linalie Woodall, Glenna Heins, 
Elizabeth Meskill, Fred Dathe and Ann 
Edwards. ‘ 

The service presentations were fol- 
lowed by a two-hour show, with a cast 
of home office people only. The night's 
festivities were topped off by a message 
from Ralph R. Lounsbury, the com- 
pany’s president. 

Wm. J. Sieger, vice president and su- 
perintendent of agencies received his 
award for 25 years of service with Bank- 
ers National Life from Raymond D. 
Shepard, vice president and treasurer of 
the company. 


Nelson F. Davis Dead 


Nelson F. Davis, CLU, formerly mana- 
ger of the San Francisco agency and 
Pacific Coast supervisor for Guardian 


Life, died recently after a prolonged ill- 
ness. He was 53 years old. ; 

Mr. Davis started with the Guardian 
in 1929 as an agent in Philadelphia. He 
was appointed to the home office official 
staff as assistant superintendent of 
agencies in 1932. In 1935, he went to 
the west coast in his dual role of mana- 
ger and supervisor, and continued in 
that capacity until failing health forced 
his early retirement in 1951. 


L. P. COGSWELL’S NEW POST 
L. P. Cogswell has been appointed 
special representative in Erie, Pa., for 
Franklin Life of Springfield, Ill. Mr. 
Cogswell entered the life insurance busi- 
ness in 1947 when he joined the Fred 
E. Kramer agencies of Ohio National 
Life as agent. In 1949 he was made su- 
pervisor, and in 1953 was appointed 
agencies’ coordinator. He was serving 
in that capacitv when he resigned to 
join the Franklin Life. 





INDIANAPOLIS ASS’N MEETING 

The Indianapolis Association of Life 
Underwriters announced that Dr. Ken- 
neth McFarland, General Motors educa- 
tional consultant and nationally known 
educator and lecturer, will appear at its 
February meeting. 

Jack Brown, Northwestern Mutual, i 
program chairman. 

The meeting will be a joint meeting 
Association of Life 
Underwriters and the Sales Executive 
Council of Indianapolis. 


of the Indianapolis 














Jamestown 


The Late Peter E. Tumblety 


Peter E. 


Our beloved First Vice President, Peter E. Tumblety, 
who passed away November 4, will be ever remembered 
for his devotion to his company’s welfare and to Empire 


State Mutual agents whose cause he championed. 


His name and deeds will be an inspiration to all of us, 
both home office and field, for many years to come. 


The Officers and Directors 
EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Morgan O. Doolittle, President 


Tumblety 


New York 











Ransom Stricktand, Norfolk, is the 
gest man in the Diamond 
ircle of top Pacific Mutual field 


'f there is any sure recipe for 
achievement”, declares Ran- 
“believe. it’s in’ knowing 
start that you're condi- 


1 — that my investments 

- in study and hard work will pay off 

ioe: never need to wonder whether 
Ze tm in the right business!” 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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Laurence S. 


Kennedy, Louise David, Mrs. 


Robert Wagner, wife of 


New York City’s mayor. 


president of 
America’s 
has 


Laurence S. Kennedy, 
Marsh & McLennan, one of 
outstanding brokerage 
been appointed general chairman of the 
1955 Greater New York March of Dimes. 
Harold V. Smith, chairman of Home 
Insurance Co., is for New 
York State. The campaign for funds is 
arousing greater interest than ever. 

In the accompanying picture Mr. 
Kennedy is shown with Mrs. Robert 
Wagner, wife of New York’s mayor, as 
she receives a certificate of appreciation 
for her work as chairman of the 1955 
Mother’s March of Dimes, the certificate 
Louise David, 5, a 


concerns, 


chairman 


being presented by 
polio patient. 

Mr. Kennedy is 
director of the Transatlantic 
ance Co., American Committee of Lloyds 
Register of Shipping and the Insurance 
Society of New York. With a long rec- 
ord of active interest in health and wel- 
fare problems, he is a trustee of the 
Northern Westchester Hospital, Mt. 
Kisco, N. Y., and is a member of numer- 
ous fraternal and civic clubs. 

Paul in 1891 Mr. Kennedy 
was graduated from St. Thomas’ College, 
St. Paul. As a lieutenant in the 5th 
Machine Gun Battalion in France dur- 


also president and 
Reinsur- 


Born in St. 





October Ordinary Sales 

New Mexico showed the greatest rate 
of increase in Ordinary life insurance 
sales in October with Nevada second 
and Florida third, it is reported by the 
Life Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation, which has analyzed October 
sales by states and leading cities. Coun- 
trywide, Ordinary business increased 
9% in October, compared with October, 
1953, while New Mexico sales gained 
51%, Nevada 38% and Florida 22%. 

For the first ten months, Arizona led, 
with an increase of 20% from a year 
ago, North Dakota being second, up 
17¢ 

‘ae the large cities, Los Angeles 
showed the greatest rate of increase for 
October, with a gain of 23%. Detroit 
was next, with purchases up “6%. 


ing World War I, he was awarded the 
Silver Star with Oak Leaf Cluster, the 
Croix de Guerre and Verdun medals. 
Except for two years of military serv- 
ice, he has been associated with Marsh 
& McLennan since 1910, and was elected 
president of the firm in 1944. 


My Wife Can Work 


By B. Witiiam 


Every underwriter time 
or another, been confronted with a client 
relies on the fact that his wife 
can work—and if he should step out of 
the picture, she could get along. 

The increased Social Security benefits 
give the underwriter a strong motivating 
argument to use in this type of situation. 

All he has to do is to point out that 
the client’s wife probably not 
leave her children behind to go out and 
earn an extra $8 per week. And yet, 
that is the situation which confronts the 


has, at one 


who 


would 


average widow today. 

She may not have been working for 
the last five or ten years—raising a 
family of two or three children certainly 
did not permit holding a full-time job. 
With her husband earning a satisfactory 
income, she forgot about wanting to, or 
having to, work again. 


Could Work Again 


she might be the first to say, 
“Well, if anything happened to John, I 
guess I could get a job again. I would 
have to brush up on my steno a bit 
and regain a little of my typing speed ; 
but, a month or two of practice should 
do the trick. It would be unfortunate if 
I had to leave the children on_ their 
own at a time like that—it certainly 
wouldn’t be too good being away from 
them—but if I had to, it would certainly 
pay. 

“T guess even with being away for a 
number of years, I could get started 
again at about $175 to $200 a month, 
that’s about $40 to $46 a week. The 
children and I could manage to scrape 
through on that. Sure it would pay!” 


Still 


his We Bebeve 


The 
better marketing of life insurance. Winners 
of this award are paid an extra bonus of 
$1.50 per thousand under our contract. 


National Quality Award promotes 


The Life Underwriters Training Course 


sponsored by N. A. L. U. 
field. We urge our field, men to take it and 
pay one half the cost for those who enroll. 


Chartered Life 





Underwriters 
should be taken by all career underwriters. 
To encourage it we pay a liberal bonus to 
our men for each examination passed plus 
an extra on the final examination. 


s “tops” in the 


Training 


Write: G. FRANK CLEMENT 


Vice President In Charge of Agencies 


STEINBERG, CLU 


3ut, would it? Let us forget for the 
moment the psychological problems 
Mom mentioned, which exist at such a 
time—with the children required to make 
a substantial readjustment in their way 
of life. Let us assume, and give Mom 
the benefit of the doubt, that she could 
find a job without going through an ex- 
tended period of re-education and re- 
training. We will also grant that she 
will be well enough physically to go to 
work. 

Without giving any consideration to 
these background and psychological fac- 
tors—and applying only cold-blooded 
logic and mathematics—we ask, will it 
pay? 

Without trying to “gild the lily,” we 
will grant that Mom can earn $200 per 
month, not the minimum of $175. That’s 
$46 per week. What are her expenses ? 
They would be: 

Income Tax (two children).. 

Social Security 

Lunches 

Carfares 


$ 6.40 


So far so good. Of course, there would 
be extra clothes because of the job and 
also extra cleaning and laundry bills. 
Last minute marketing is bound to in- 
crease the family’s food budget. To de- 
termine the exact costs involved in 
these items, we spent a few minutes dis- 
cussing these factors with one of our 
secretaries last week who has _ these 
every day problems. Her estimate of 
the additional minimum expenses for 
these items in this type of situation 
were: 

Extra clothes 

Extra cleaning, etc. 

Extra food costs 

$42.50 

Other Additional Expenses 
also told by our secretary 
that there are additional extras which 
we had not asked about. The home 
cleaning extras—laundry may have to be 
given out instead of being done at home 
in the washing machine; somebody may 
have to step in to look at the children 
during the day; perhaps an occasional 
help with the household chores and even 
a baby sitter once in a while, so that 
Mom can get out to a movie. We asked 
for an estimate to cover these items— 
and frankly, she refused to say, it would 
depend so much on each individual situa- 
tion. 

But, we decided to make Mama a 
real drudge—she’ll do the cleaning and 
laundry on Sunday—the in-laws, or a 
neighbor, will watch the children and 
baby-sit. Not more than $10 per month 
will we chalk up to cover these mis- 
cellaneous items. 

Well, let’s see how we are doing now 
on this income producing job. $31.40, 
$42.50 and $10—a total of $83.0) is what 
we would need for expenses and we still 
have $116.10 left out of the $200. But, 
do we have $116.10? 


Loses Social Security 


Mom would have received, for herself 
alone, $81.40 as a Social Security benefit 
based on John’s earnings. But now, in 
view of the fact that she is earning more 
than $2,080 a year, she will forfeit all 
of these checks. If Mom were also en- 
titled to any veterans’ disability pen- 
sion they would be out, too. With So- 
cial Security payments lost, Mom now 
has a net gain from her 40 hours of 
work per week of $34.70 per month. 

Yes! Mom could go back to work. 
She might, if she is lucky, bring home 
an extra $34.70. About $8 a week. What 
amount shall we deduct from this new 
balance to pay for the loss of love, 
emotional security, and physical well- 
being that the children are paying to 
permit Mom to earn this extra sum? 

Proper planning can prevent this 
problem. 


We 


were 
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LA PROTEGIDA 


It’s What South Americans Call Bene- 
ficiaries, Says Belknap; Means 
“The Protected One” 

In a talk before the Continental As- 
surance convention Raymond H. Bel- 
knap, president of United States Life and 
vice president of Continental Assurance, 
said he had been stimulated by conver- 
sation on the subject of salesmanship 
which he had with some representatives 
of Continental Assurance who came 
from Latin American countries. 

“South of the border,” he said, “they 
don’t call the beneficiaries of life in- 
surance by that name. Instead, they use 
the designation ‘La Protegida,’ which 
means ‘the protected one.’ I think that’s 
a fine and appropriate designation, a 
much better term than ours.” 

These representatives from Latin 
America find that their most effective 
sales demonstration is the emotional. To 
their prospects or clients, they say, said 
Mr. Belknap: “You can’t say No to me 
because, if you do, you start an endless 
negative chain. You start a No to your 
widow when the grocer regretfully says 
he can’t give her any more food as her 
credit is exhausted; a No from the 
landlord who says she can’t live in the 
apartment any more as the rent has not 
been paid; a No from the merchant who 
will no longer sell on credit the clothes 
she needs. But, if you say Yes to me, 
those unfortunate things will not hap- 

” 
pen. 





Baltimore Life Managers 
Annual Meeting Dec. 16-17 


3altimore—“The Four Jobs of a Dis- 
trict Manager” will be the theme of the 
annual meeting of Baltimore Life man- 
agers, at Emerson Hotel here December 
16 and 17. 

District managers of the 34 regional 
offices will participate in panels and 
discussions on improvement of man- 
power, sales and publicity, business man- 
agement, and administrative direction. 
The manager will be established as the 
man responsible for the agents and staff 
superintendents, for getting adequate 
production from his men, for taking 
charge of the business operation in his 
district, and for achieving results. 

Among the managers who will par- 
ticipate in panels are E. E. Johnson, 
Philipsburg, Pa.; J. P. Reighard, Potts- 
ville, Pa.; J. W. Houseman, Baltimore 
4¢1; J. F. Blair, Greensburg, Pa.; L. E. 
Mohler, Chambersburg, Pa.; J. W. 
Thurston, Newark, N. J. 

Other managers participating in the 
panels are A. J. Halloran, Williams- 
port, Pa.; G. L. Hastings, Johnstown, 
Pa): HooM.. Dhomas, btte,..bas: (C,H. 
Crust, Allentown, Pa.; G. J. Mucey, 
Washington, Pa.; and P. J. Murphy, 
Baltimore +4. 

Home office executives who will take 
part in the meetings are Albert Burns, 
president; Henry Niles, vice president; 
Fred Wunderlick, vice president and su- 
perintendent of agencies; and Marlin 
Morgan, assistant superintendent of 
agencies, 


Need of Absorbing Interest 

Northwestern Mutual advises necessity 
of cultivating absorbing interest. It sug- 
gests to women not to let age 55 come 
without finding somewhere a branch on 
which to hold when the husband is no 
longer living. 

“Make a friend among the women 
you know,” the company says in Field 
Notes. “See them often; develop a last- 
ing association with them. And get some 
absorbing interest on which you can 
hold—your church, painting, writing, 
pets, handicraft, perhaps a charity to 
which you can give: your love.” 


JOHN J. QUINN DIES 
John J. Quinn, 87, former insurance 
man, died recently at his home in 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. He retired as as- 
sistant superintendent for Home Life 
in 1937 after 25 years with the firm. 


Trinity College Associates 

Eighteen major central Connecticut 
corporations have joined with Trinity 
College in a program for the advance- 
ment of business, industry and higher 
education in the Hartford area. They 
will be called Trinity College Associates. 
Among appointments to the Associates 
Advisory Council is Henry S. Beers, vice 
president, Aetna Life, a Trinity trustee. 


Republic Nat'l Licensed 
In Florida and Maryland 


Florida and Maryland have licensed 
Republic National Life, Dallas, to write 
life, accident and health insurance, ac- 
cording to E. H. Wagner, administrative 
vice president and actuary. 

The company is now licensed to do 
business in 29 states and through 37 
agencies. 


Insurance of Grocers 


Progressive Grocer, a magazine of 
supermarkets and superettes, in a recent 
issue, published an article on life insur- 
ance ownership. It said the modern 
American grocer ranks high when his 
insurance ownership is compared with 
that owned by the average American 
family. It prints tables illustrating that 
investment in life insurance increases 
as size of business grows. 
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CORPORATE SURETYSHIP KEEPS 
PACE WITH OUR NATIONAL 
ECONOMY 
suretyship in 


Corporate country 


this 
closely keyed to the 
the United States 
that its progressive and rapid develop- 
ment 


is generally so 
national economy of 


here has been inevitable. Some 
aspects of corporate suretyship have no 
counterpart in Europe or South Amer- 
ica because there are fewer opportuni- 
ties for the development there of this 
particular protection on a scale 


ing up to its stature here. 


measur- 
For instance, 
legal structures permitting variations of 
suretyship differ in each country and 
generally speaking, business and indus- 
try in those countries are geared to a 
slower tempo than is the case here. One 


good 


which 


example is the construction field 


abroad is not as dynamic an 
industry as in this country. It is also 
true that income in 


Europe, for instance, frequently and to 


surety premium 


a large extent depends upon “export” 
business, or coverage of foreign risks. 

A review of this nation’s commercial, 
financial and public administration pro- 
grams demonstrates the direct bearing 
of corporate suretyship upon these pro- 
grams. New and maintenance construc- 


tion in the U. S. during 1953, for in- 
stance, totalled an all-time high of more 
$50 billion, but the 1954 


expected to that 


than total is 


exceed even figure. 
The volume of contract bonds generally 
keeps pace with actual construction. 
Financial institution blanket bonds are 
an integral pro- 
that banks enjoy. 
There are more than 14,000 commercial 
country 


part of the insurance 


tection American 


banks in this constituting a 
much larger financial community than 
exists elsewhere. 

The public official system in the United 
States close counterpart 
elsewhere for variety of public officials 
and the legal structure defining their 
duties and responsibilities. Public offi- 
cial bonds (an American development), 


also has no 


extend their protective cover over the 
citizens of the political jurisdictions of 
those officials. 

Court and fiduciary bonds have been 
evolved into a ramified field in protect- 
ing the interests of heirs and benefici- 
aries of estates and in providing relief 
in court actions. Also, there has been 


the post office of New York City wnder act of 


type of 
American 
business firms from loss growing out of 


considerable variety in the 


fidelity bonds which protect 
dishonesty. 

In the field of license and permit and 
miscellaneous bonds there have been de- 
this 
forms of commercial enterprise, provid- 
ing bond coverage for each, as an as- 


vised in country numerous new 


surance of proper performance or a 
guarantee against financial loss. 
Suretyship, thus, has become a neces- 
sary and highly practical aid to business, 
finance, public administration and legal 
proceedings, and since there is such a 
close relationship to the economy the 
development of this suretyship promises 
to be as heartening as that of the econ- 


omy itself, 


Susan Findlay with 


Susan Findlay, daughter of Duncan M. 
Findlay, president of Findlay-Noyes Co., 
Inc., New York insurance agency affili- 
ated with Charles F. Noyes Co., Inc., an 
outstanding real estate corporation, is a 
well known horsewoman although only 
17 years old. After going to Nathan 
Hale public school at Huntington she at- 
tended Chapin School on East Side of 
New York for two years and will grad- 
uate from Ethel Walker School, Sims- 
bury, Conn., next June. When her fam- 
ily moved to New York City she owned 








MRS. CHARLES W. CAMPBELL 


Charles W. Campbell, vice president 
of Prudential and head of its South- 
Central home office in Jacksonville, Fla., 
and Helen J. Crabtree of New York, 
who were recently married at Park Ave- 
nue Christian Church in New York, are 
residing at Ponte Vedra Beach, Fla. 
Gerald A. Eubank, of Eubank and Hen- 
derson, managers, The Prudential, 40 
Wall Street, was best man. Mrs. Camp- 
bell was a former executive of the Ad- 
vertising Council, New York City, in 


charge of national advertising cam- 
paigns, including Stop Accidents, Na- 
tional Blood Program, Better Schools 


and Crusade for Freedom. An alumna 
of University of Nevada she did grad- 





“Torn Pages” 


her first horse, “Blue Jean,” which won 
200 ribbons. Susan also owned a bay 
horse, “Autumn Bounty,” which was 
champion at the Southampton Horse 
Show of 1952 and subsequently was sold 
to Averill Harriman. Her gelding, 
“Heads Up,” was champion at the 
Greenwich Show and the Syosset Show. 
Later, “Torn Pages” was purchased from 
Emerson Burr of Fairfield Hunt Club 
and although this horse was a green 
working hunter she won on May 2 her 
second blue ribbon and during summer 





uate work at University of California 
and College of Idaho. During World 
War II she was a major in Women’s 
Army Corps and acted as liaison be- 
tween the War Department and the 
Advertising Council. She belongs to Ad- 
vertising Club of New York, Women’s 
Advertising Club, and American Asso- 
ciation of University Women. 


Halle-Spiegel 
MRS. FRANCIS W. NEVILLE 


Mrs. Francis Wynne Neville, the 
former Sally Ann Nenner, daughter of 
William J. Nenner, Cleveland general 
agent of Penn Mutual Life, and Mrs. 
Nenner, was married last October in a 
Quaker ceremony. Mr. and Mrs. Neville 
have now returned from their honey- 
moon in Mexico and are living in Cleve- 
land. Mrs. Neville is an alumna of West- 
town School and Vassar College. She 
was employed by the American Embassy 
in Cairo, Egypt, for two years. Mr. 
Neville was graduated from Case Insti- 
tute of Technology and in World War II 
was a first lieutenant in the Air Force, 
serving overseas. At one time the bride’s 
father 


Was superintendent of agencies 
for Penn Mutual. 
ee = & 


Frank Sullivan, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Kansas, is completing his 
fourth term in that office. Son of a 
Methodist circuit rider in Illinois he 
went to Kansas in 1912 where he worked 
as a farm hand. After attending Uni- 
versity of Kansas he spent a decade 
working in school administration and 
then traveled as a salesman for Laid- 
law Brothers, educational publishers. In 
1939 he was appointed to the Kansas 
state board of administration, also be- 
coming a member of the parole board. 
In World War I he was a corporal and 
in World War II saw service in 
European theatres of war. Mr. Sullivan 
is a major in the Army Reserve. He 
then became Insurance Commissioner 
of Kansas. 

* * * 


Agnes E. Koob, recently elected presi- 
dent of the National Fraternal Congress, 
is supreme president of Woman’s Bene- 


fit Association. Headquarters of this 
fraternal is in Port Huron, Mich. 

* * a 
Owen B. Hunt, former Insurance 


Commissioner of Pennsylvania, is presi- 
dent of the recently formed Pennsyl- 
vania Association of Independent In- 
surance Adjusters. 





won in all 72 blue ribbons. She was 
hunter champion in ten consecutive 
shows and was champion a total of 12 
times. 
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Some St. Louis Insurance 
Agencies 

The history of the fire insurance busi- 
ness in St. Louts dates back to the latter 
part of the 18th century and it was along 
about 1811 that insurance became one of 
the principal businesses of the city. All 
transportation in those days from outside 
the city was by river and covered wagons, 
some drawn by oxen. Since the river was 
the principal means of communication to 
the outside world, marine insurance was 
the predominating class in those days, fire 
insurance being a side line and casualty 
insurance not then being written there. At 
that period some 15 marine mutual insur- 
ance companies were owned and operated 
by St. Loutsians, all of those mutual com- 
panies now being memories. 

Some of the insurance agencies in pres- 
ent day St. Louis are among the leading 
agencies of the country. Agents there 
claim pioneer writing of the valued policy, 
the co-insurance clause, the short rate 
table and the community was one of the 
first to accept sprinkler protection. The 
city has been a leader in safe construction 
of buildings. 

History of some of the agencies in St. 
Louis, prepared for this issue by David F. 


Barrett, St. Louis insurance newspaper 
man, follows. 
Lawton-Byrne-Bruner 


Lawton - Byrne - Bruner Insurance 


Agency Co., is located in its wholly- 
owned building in Pine Street, title of 


the property being in name of Lawbyr- 
ner Real Estate and Investment Co., 
stockholders being officers of the insur- 
ance agency but their stock was sub- 
scribed and paid for out of their per- 
sonal funds. The building contains 30,000 
square feet of floor space. The original 
architecture of the structure was pat- 
terned after the Bank of England. 

The present agency is the direct suc- 
cessor of the insurance business started 
_ St. Louis in the late ’80’s bv the 
late J. E. Lawton. Then it became J. E. 
Lawton & Son when J. E.’s son, the 
late Carl S. Lawton, joined as a fulltime 
active member. 

In February, 1914, J. E. Lawton & Son 
was merged with the insurance agencies 
of John A. Bruner and John Q. Day 
and W. M. Byrne & Co. Name became 
Lawton-Byrne-Bruner Insurance Agency 
Co. W. M. Byrne was founded by Wil- 
liam M. Byrne, chairman of board of 
present company, in the late ’90’s. 

The present agency represents these 
companies in the fire field: Aetna, Amer- 
ican Equitable, Bankers and Shippers, 
Commonwealth, Fireman’s Fund, Great 
American, Hartford, Home, Kansas City 
F. & M., Millers National, Niagara, 
Northern of New York, Old Colony, 
Pacific National, Pearl, Philadelphia, 


BILL: 











& M., 
Travelers and West- 


Royal Exchange, Springfield F. 
St... Pant. Sim, 
chester. 

In addition, this agency has a gen- 
eral agency in the St. Louis area for 
the Hartford A. & I, its territory under 





THOMAS L. FARRINGTON 


the general agency covering all of 
Missouri with exception of Kansas City 
and Jackson County, Missouri, and all of 
Illinois south of Springfield. 

In addition to William M. Byrne, 
chairman, these are the agency’s offi- 
cers: Thomas L. Farrington, president; 
Randall Foster, executive vice president; 
Robert V. Heffernan, vice president an: 
secretary; Russell E. Lortz, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer; and Harold A. 
Braun, Leslie E. Bright, William H. 
Ebrecht and Thomas C. Noel, vice presi- 
dents. 


ee ea 


Mercantile Insurance Agency 


Pa Mercantile Insurance Agency of 
Louis will be 50 years old next year. 
se first president was Richard E. Perry. 
In 1907 he was succeeded by L. L. At- 
wood who in turn was followed as presi- 
dent by J. F. Hickey who had been 
secretary-treasurer since 1906. In 1907 
the agency became one of the original 
tenants of the Pierce Building which for 
many years has housed many insurance 
offices of St. Louis. In 1949 the agency 
moved to the building at 4242 Lindell 
Boulevard, erected for its own occupancy 
and where it is now. 

The agency became general agent of 
General Accident in 1909 and still is. 
It took the supplies of Potomac Insur- 
ance Co. in 1920 and the Camden Fire 
in 1921. Its other companies are Eagle 
Fire, Aetna Insurance Co., New York 
Fire, Merchants Fire, Hanover, Pacific, 
Rochester American, Washington Un- 
derwriters of Merchants Fire, Yorkshire, 





St. Paul F. and M. and in life insur- 
ance, the Union Mutual of Portland, Me. 
President Hickey, born in Cincinnati, 
came to St. Louis in 1899, entering in- 
surance in 1906. He is also president 
of the Hickey-Mitchell Co. and National 
Home Life, both of St. Louis, and is on 
board of National Casualty of Detroit. 
He has been president of Underwriters 
Salvage Corps of St. Louis, Insurance 
Board of St. Louis and Missouri Insur- 
ance Council, and is on executive com- 
mittee of National Association of Casu- 
altvy and Surety Agents. He is a trustee 
of Westminster College, Fulton, Mo. 


M. Hickey, vice president and 


}) Bi RICKEY 


treasurer, entered insurance in 1929 fol- 
lowing graduation from Amherst Col- 
lege. He has been president of Insurance 
Board of St. Louis. 

William R. Dunham, upon graduation 
from St. Louis University, went to work 
for Mercantile Insurance Agency fol- 
lowing in footsteps of his father who 
had been with the agency many years. 
He is vice president, Missouri Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents and secretary 
of the Insurance Board. He was state 
national director for Missouri in NAIA 
for two years. 

R. R. Hicks, with an accounting back- 
ground, joined the agency in 1939 and 
became secretary in 1947 


* * * 


The Insurance Agency Co. 

The Insurance Agency Co. was _ in- 
corporated in 1904 by Henry M. Blos- 
som, William D. Hemenway, Paul Robyn, 
Moses Fraley, Howard Blossom and 
Ernest Peugnet. The corporation was 
created by reason of merger of four 
agencies which had been in business in 
the St. Louis area having established 
their offices as early as 1865. Prior to 
the incorporation the agencies were 
known as H. M. Blossom & Co., Peug- 
net & Hemenway, Roeslein & Robyn 
and Moses Fraley & Co. : 

The individuals comprising those or- 
ganizations contributed extensively to 
the advancement of the general insur- 
ance business. Henry M. Blossom was 
originator of the use of the co-insurance 
laws as they are in common usage today. 
William D. Hemenway had started his 
insurance career in 1875 as a field man 
for Phoenix Assurance. Paul Robyn 
was looked upon by many as the dean 
of the business. He died at age 99. 
Moses Fraley was an authority on 
casualty lines. His hobby was the cre- 
ation of a plate glass insurance com- 
mittee long before the use of a stand- 
ard manual on such risks. 

All the incorporators have since died 
William D. Hemenway, who passed away 
in June, 1935, and who headed the agency 
as its president for years, was active in 
the Fire Underwriters Association, now 
known as the Insurance Board and was 
an authority on writing of insurance 
forms of various types of risks prior to 








WILLIAM D. HEMENWAY, JR. 


the bureau activities in the creation of 
what is known today as the uniformity 
form. After his death he was succeeded 
by his son, William Donaldson Hemen- 
way, Jr., who ms y is president of the 
agency. His son, . D. Hemenway, III, 
is now active Ee "ie business, repre- 
senting the third generation of the fam- 
ily, and is assistant secretary and treas- 
urer today. Incidentally, W. D. IIL, has 
a son, W. D. IV 

John J. Henschke, secretary and treas- 
urer of the agency, entered the insur- 
ance business as a boy of 11 in 1905 and 
has continued with this agency ever 
since. He served in many capacities, in- 
cluding management and underwriting. 
Currently, he is a member of the execu- 
tive committee, heading casualty division, 
Missouri Association of Insurance 
Agents. For many years he has been 
on the executive committee, Insurance 
Board of St. Louis, becoming its presi- 
dent in 1950 and 1951. Many companies 
in this agency have been represented 
by it for decades, some affiliations being 
for more than 80 years 

At the present time the companies in 
the agency are these: American Eagle, 
Commercial Union, Employers Fire, 
Hanover, Hartford, Jersey, National 
Fire, National Surety Marine. North 
British, Norwich Union, Pacific Fire, 
Pennsylvania, Phoenix Assurance, Provi- 
dence Washington, Queen, Yorkshi 
Columbia Casualty, London Guarantee & 
Accident, Manufacturers Casualty, Mas- 
sachusetts Bonding, Massachusetts Plate 
Glass, National Surety, Phoenix Indem- 
nity and Lloyd's of London 

* * 


¥ 
W. H. Markham & Co. 
W. H. Markham & Co., one of the 


country’s largest and best known insur 
ance agencies and handling all lines, 
dates back to 1872 when it was estab- 
lished by William H. Markham, the 
concern becoming the Markham & Bar 
low Insurance Agency. W. H. Markham, 
with other pioneers in May, 1872, de 
cided to organize what was the fore 
runner of the present Insurance Board 
of St. Louis, which came into being at a 
meeting attended by 61 representatives 
of insurance agencies who agreed in 
writing to form a voluntary organiza 
tion to cope with emergencies and cur- 
rent problems and was known as St 
Louis Board of Fire Underwriters. Five 
of the present day agencies stem from 
signers of the 1872 board. 

George D. Markham joined his father 
in 1881, and W. H. Markham & Son in 
1884 succeeded Markham & Barlow 
George D., who later became one of the 
most influential property insurance men 
in America, was at one time president 
of National Association of Insurance 
Agents. 

The Markham agency has in_ its 
archives a policy issued in 1877 by the 
Boston Underwriters and signed by the 

(Continued on Page 106) 
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Company Investment Policies 


President Ridgway of Crum & Forster Tells Agents How 
They May Judge Relative Strength of Fire and 
Casualty Insurers Which They Represent 


An excellent presentation of invest 
ment policies of fire and casualty com 
made by William C. Ridg- 


panies was 
way, IJr., president of Crum & Forster 
of New York, when he spoke recently 


Kentucky Association of In- 
surance Agents. He addressed the pro- 
ducers on this subject as they should 
judge the relative and actual strength of 
the companies they represent. At the 
outset Mr. Ridgway stated there is a 
material difference in investment  poli- 
cies of fire companies as against casu- 
alty insurers. 

“A fire company writes a limited com- 
mitment on a risk for a one year, three 
year or even five year term. As a gen- 
eral rule, casualty insurance is limited 
to a one year term but the maximum 
liability can reach up into the very high 
figures. Because of this difference the 
fire insurance company can afford to go 
deeper into certain investment mediums 
than can a casualty company and the 
fire company lays less stress or impor- 
tance on the matter of liquidity than 
casualty company. In essence 
that the fire companies can 
heavily in common 
casualty companies.” 


before the 


does the 
this means 
invest more 
than can the 


stocks 


Task of Finance Committee 


finance committee of a fire or 
insurer, said Mr. Ridgway, de- 
investment policy, modify- 
policy as invest- 


The 
casus ilty 
termines the 
ing or expanding this 


ment conditions may be favorable or 
otherwise. One factor given considera- 
tion by the committee is the effect of 


income, 
treasury, 


taxes on investment 


“Any investment in indus- 


trial or corporate bonds, results in in- 
terest income to the insurance company 
and this interest income is fully taxable 
at the top corporate rate of 52%. You 
can see immediately from this that a 
vield of 2.44% from United States Treas 
ury bonds results in less than 14% 


income to the insurance 
company,” Mr. Ridgway said. 

“As against this factor the medium of 
investment in municipal or so-called tax 
exempt bonds is an important one. These 
bonds are the obligations of municipali 
ties, states and various Federal and 
state authorities. The popular example 
of this type of tax exempt bond is the 
current highway revenue turnpike bonds 
that are coming out in vast numbers 
today. This type of investment has a 
great appeal to the insurance compan 
since the interest earnings from = such 
bonds are fully exempt from all taxation 
and, therefore, result in a full yield 
after taxes to the insurance company. 

“The third medium of investment 
available to insurance companies is 
both preferred and common. 
tax standpoint, this is again 
investment for the insurance 
dividend in 
companies 
preferred 


after taxes in 


stocks, 
From the 
a desirable 
company since &85% of the 
come received by insurance 
from their investment in most 


and all common stocks is exempt from 
all taxation 

“This means that the corporate rate 
of 52% applies only to 15% of the divi 
dend income received from investment 
in nig or putting it another way 
around, the tax rate on dividend income 
to an insurance company is 7.8% applied 


to the entire dividend income. This again 
indicates the desirability of this type 
of investment for an insurance company 
as against bonds since the 52% tax rate 
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is charged against income from bond 
interest. 


General Principles 


“Let us take a look at some of the 
general principles involved in the de- 
velopment of an investment policy for 
an insurance company. | am going to 
use the December 31, 1953, financial 


figures for the United States Fire In- 
surance Co., a member of the Crum & 
Forster Group, and the average figures 


for a group of 24 companies in the same 


field of insurance. On the liability side 
of the balance sheet the United States 
Fire Co. had as of the end of last year, 


$49,571,000 worth of capital funds. By 


BARKER INSTITUTE PRESIDENT 


Appleton & Cox Executive Heads Ma- 
rine Organization, Succeeding Zeller; 
Chubb First Vice President 
Owen E. Barker, vice president of 
Appleton & Cox, Inc., and an officer 
of the Institute since 1949, was elected 
president of the American Institute of 
Marine Underwriters at a meeting of 
directors held December 2. The meeting 
was presided over by Frank B. Zeller, 

retiring president. 

Percy Chubb, II, partner of Chubb & 
Son, and president of the Federal In- 
surance Co., was elected first vice presi- 
dent of the Institute. Madoe M. Pease, 
marine manager of the North British 
& Mercantile, was elected second vice 
president and Miles F. York, president 
of the Atlantic Mutual, was elected 
treasurer. Carl E. McDowell was elected 
executive vice president and Edward R. 
King, secretary. 

The personnel c! the standing com- 
mittees were also chosen, E. A. Krato- 
vil being elected chairman of the com- 
mittee on admissions; R. R. Dwelly, 
chairman of the committee on forms and 


clauses; John T. Byrne, chairman of the 
committee on legislation; and H. A. 
Klahre, chairman of the committee on 


relations with carriers. 





capital funds I mean capital, surplus and 
voluntary reserves. All other liabilities, 


or as I will call them from here on 
insurance liabilities, amounted to $50,- 
883,000. 

“Now the ratio between these two 
figures is an important one since the 
figure representing insurance liabilities 


covers all of the responsibilities of the 
company as regards the insurance busi- 
ness currently on the books at that time, 
such as the reserve for unearned pre- 
miums, the loss reserve and other items 
of a similar nature. 

“The ratio of capital funds to insur- 
ance liabilities in the United States Fire 
was 971%4%. What does this mean? 
Merely this—that for every dollar of 
insurance liabilities on the books of the 
United States Fire they also held 97% 
cents of capital funds to further back-up 
this liability, if necessary. This is a very 
strong position. The average of 24 simi- 
lar companies was 63 cents of capital 
funds for every dollar of insurance 
liabilities, 

Liquid Assets for Liabilities 


“All finance committees feel that the 
insurance liabilities of their company 
should be covered to a large degree by 
liquid assets and this sets one of the 
basic principles of their investment ap- 
proach, In the case of the United States 


(Continued on Page 8&5) 
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Jefferson of N. Y. Raises 
Capital and Surplus 


PREPARES FOR 1955 EXPANSION 


To Enter Auto Physical Damage Field 
Soon; Recently Licensed in 14 New 
States and D. of C. 


Board of directors of Jefferson In- 
surance Co. of New York at their meet- 
ing on December 3 approved an increase 
in the company’s paid-in capital from 
$700,000 to $900,000. An _ additional 
amount of $100,000 was contributed to 
surplus, so that capital and surplus 
amount to approximately $1,900,000 at 
this time. 

The Jefferson, which is closing a busy 
year, has concentrated its major atten- 
tion on the ocean marine field since its 
inception in June, 1950, and satisfactory 
progress has been made. The company 
is also writing fire reinsurance and in- 
land marine lines through management 
agreements. Its 1955 plans for entry 
into the field of automobile physical 
damage. 

In preparation for next year’s expan- 
sion the Jefferson has recently been li- 
censed in ten states and the District of 
Columbia. They are Alabama, Arkansas, 
California, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
Minnesota, New Jersey Oklahoma, South 
Carolina and Indiana. It is also planned 
to extend activities to other states. 

Licenses to do a reinsurance business 
only have been secured in Colorado, 
Massachusetts, Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire. 

Max Wollner, board chairman and 
treasurer of the company, is an inter- 
nationally known executive who has had 


many years of experience both in Eu- 
rope and in the United States. Associ- 
ated with him are James Mather and 


Philip H. Colgan, respectively president 
and vice president of the Jefferson. 


Brokers Support, Agents 
Oppose Licensing Bill 


The laws and legislation committee of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, meeting at the Hotel 
Commodore last week, had a_ general 
discussion on a broker’s minimum quali- 
fications and licensing bill. Oliver Blase, 
National Association of Insurance Bro- 
kers, spoke in favor of the measure and 
urged support by the NAIC. 

John Neville, secretary-general coun- 
sel, National Association of Insurance 
Agents, opposed the proposed measure, 
stating past experience of the NAIA 
indicated that so-called model licensing 
laws serve no useful purpose as condi- 


tions vary much state by state. Also he 
said that in many states brokers are 
not recognized for licensing purposes. 


secretary, Casualty 
Association, took no 
association 


C. F. J. Harrington, 
& Surety Agents 
position as a study by his 
has not been completed. 


American Transfers Edgett, 


Mulvihill in N. Y. Field 


The American Insurance Co. an- 
nouncers transfer of Special Agent Ken- 
neth W. Edgett, Jr. of the Buffalo, 
N. Y., field office to the Syracuse, N. Y., 
field office. Mr. Edgett will be replaced 
in Buffalo by Special Agent Paul J. 
Mulvihill from the New Jersey field. 

Mr. Edgett is a graduate of Syracuse 
Universitv, a former assistant secretary 
of the New York Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, and most recently execu- 
tive secretary of the Buffalo Association 
of Fire Underwriters. 

Mr. Mulvihill is a graduate of Seton 
Hall College and graduated from the 
advanced multiple line training class at 
the home office in Newark in 1954. Prior 
to his affiliation with the American he 
was an underwriter for another com- 
pany. He will be associated with Special 
Agent Robert J. Thompson. The office 
is located in the Ellicott Square Build- 
ing, Buffalo. 
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Ocean Marine Experience for 1954 


Overall Cargo Premium Income Likely to Be Under Total For Last Year; 


Fewer Major Losses Seen; Rate Levels Appear Too Low; 


With tke year 1954 rapidly drawing to 
its close, a look at the results of the 
ocean marine insurance business indi- 
cates little, if any, change from 1953. 
It appears that the over-all premium in- 
come of the market this year may be 
somewhat less than that of 1953. The 
major reason for this is probably due 
to competition. The foreign trade of 
ihis country has somehow managed, de- 
spite the obstacles of a dollar shortage 
abroad, currency restrictions and a dis- 
turbed political situation, to maintain 
the rather high levels of recent years. 
Current indications are that the United 
States foreign trade volume for this year 
will approximate the 26 billion dollar 
volume of 1953. 

The only improvement in the over-all 
underwriting picture, however, that can 
be seen at this moment, is in a lessening 
of major losses during the year and thi 
may be somewhat too hopeful as recent 
years have shown December to be a 
bad month for total losses. We can 
only hope that the pattern will be 
broken this year. 

Hurricane Path Causes Concern 

The principal major casualty so far 
in 1954 was the loss of the “Mormacktie,” 
serious both in loss of lives and in loss 
of insured property. In addition, the 
three hurricanes that hit the North- 
eastern section of our country this fall 
caused serious losses to the ocean ma- 
rine underwriters, particularly on small 
craft. These hurricanes were, of course, 
also very costly to the other branches 
of insurance and the apparent chi ange in 
the path of hurricanes, which previous 
to 1938 generally stayed in the Carrib- 
bean area or blew themselves out at 
sea, is causing underwriters much con- 
cern, 

The highly competitive situation re- 
mains unchanged, with many rate re- 
ductions taking place during the year. 
These were based almost entirely on 
competitive quotations without the alle- 
viating feature of a better loss ratio. 
How long this trend will continue is 
anyone’s guess, but it has to stop some- 
where. Many rates are at a level today 
which leave little, if any, reserve for 
the inevitable total loss. improvements 
in ships, in stowage, and in navigation 
since the pre-World War II era may 
have reduced the loss expectancy to 
some extent, but the fact remains that 
strandings, sinkings, collisions and other 
major casualties continue to occur with 
almost methodical regularity. 


Competition Increases 


The competitive situation is reminis- 
cent of the post World War I era but it 
is expected, and fervently hoped, that 
it will not be as severe. New money 
has entered the marine insurance field in 
recent years and the “scramble” for pre- 
mium due to this and other income rea- 
sons brings the inevitable result. How- 
ever, we all hope and strive to keep it 
from reaching disastrous levels. 

The dollar shortage abroad and ex- 
change restrictions in many countries 
have been mentioned, but here there 
is hope for the future in the early pos- 
sibilities of freer convertibility in the 
world markets. These possibilities will 
lead, it is hoped, to more and larger 


Marine Union Accomplishments 


By Owen E. Barker 


Executive Vice President and Director 


Appleton & Cox, Inc., New York City 
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international transactions financed in 
the commercial money markets of the 
world, rather than under Government 
auspices. 

It is believed that the ocean-going hull 
experience will show an improvement 
over last year but there again we still 
have to face the possibility of serious 
losses in the month of December, with 
its heavy storms. As with cargo, rates 
are inadequate in many cases, and the 
cost of repairs continues to give under- 
writers concern. There is one thing to 
be said and that is that the American 
market, through its system of adequate 
reserves for “unknown and unreported” 
losses, is in a position to underwrite hull 
business on a realistic basis. 

The growth and strength of the hul! 
market in this country was demon- 
strated when an additional line of $2,- 
000,000 was placed on the liner “United 
States,” making the total line in the 
American market just under 16 million 
and by the American market’s 20% in- 
terest in the insurance of the liners 
“Queen Elizabeth” and “Queen Mary.” 

International Union Conferences 

The International Union conferences, 
which I have had the honor and pleasure 
of attending the past four years, are 
most interesting and beneficial. They 
offer a forum for the discussion of 
problems that are common to ocean ma- 
rine underwriters of many nations, who, 
despite differences of nationality and 
language, are engaged in an interna- 
tional business with problems that are 
worldwide in scope. 

One of the most constructive accom- 
plishments of the International Union, 
in my opinion, is the preparation and 
compilation of the principal terms, 
clauses and covers used in various coun- 
tries for the insurance of cargo against 
transport risks, and tables of practical 
equivalents in other countries. This has 
already been printed in French and also 
in English. 

The English edition will be ready for 


distribution in this country in the near 
future. The booklet will eventually be 
printed in many other languages and 
should be of real value to bankers, im 
porters and exporters, chambers of com- 
merce, and trade associations, both her¢ 
and abroad, as well as to underwriters, 
insurance brokers and agents. 


Cargo Loss Prevention 


In the field of cargo loss prevention 
the International Union has_ rendered 
yeoman service along educational lines, 
largely under the leadership of Harold 
Jackson of the American Institute. For 
several years the Union has been col- 
lecting, compiling and distributing facts 
and trends on the principle cause of 
losses to cargoes in international trade, 
and other related subjects. 

We, here in this country, believe 
strongly in keeping losses at a mini- 
mum so that the cost of insurance can 
be kept at as low levels as are possible, 
consistent —_ sound underwriting. The 
American market views as a_ public 
service rack activities as it can sponsor 
or encourage which tend to deliver 
sound goods to foreign markets. As has 
often been said, consignees want sound 
goods and not insurance claims. It is 
for this reason that the American Un- 
derwriters have and will continue to 
take an active interest in the National 
Cargo Bureau, the Security Bureau, and 
in the world-wide reporting activities of 
the more than 250 correspondents of the 
Board of Underwriters of New York. 

The National Cargo Bureau, a non- 
profit membership corporation whose 
cargo-loading inspection services at 
American ports are backed by under- 
writers and ship operators in an individ- 
ual capacity as well as our Government, 
has completed its second successful year 
of activity. While the bureau is a con- 
tinuation of a service formerly made 
available by the underwriters, it has now 
been broadened in its scope and activity 
and is quite independent of the Board 
as such 

Freedom of Insurance 

Other constructive and interesting top- 
ics discussed at the International Union 
Conference this year included _ trade 
losses, nuclear fission and/or fusion, re- 
coveries from carriers, and clean bills of 
lading. The American delegation was 
headed by Frank Zeller, president of the 
American Institute of Marine Under- 
writers, and included Henry C. Thorn 
and myself. Harold Jackson attended as 
a vice president of the International 
Union and John T. Byrne as chairman 
of the International Union’s committee 
on “Freedom of Insurance.” 

The initiative shown by the American 
market in combatting foreign govern- 
mental restrictions on the right of ex- 
porters and importers to place their in- 
surance has been taken up by interna- 
tional organizations and by some other 
insurance markets. The fight to main- 
tain (and in some quarters regain) free- 
dom of marine insurance must go on. 

Mr. Byrne of the American market 
has done a remarkable job since World 
War II, both in the International Union 
and in the Hemispheric Conference, to 
focus attention on the problem and to 
rally support for the campaign. It had 


been hoped that further improvement in 
the foreign exchange situation would 
assist to remove one major excuse often 
used by governments for the imposition 
of insurance restrictions (that are so 
often not imposed when exchange funds 
are requested for reinsurance). Appar- 
ently the hoped-for impetus from sterl- 
ing convertibility must be postponed. 








Owen E. Barker 

Owen E. Barker is executive vice 
president and a director of Appleton & 
Cox, Inc., of New York City, internation- 
ally known marine underwriting organi 
zation and one of the leading offices in 
this branch of insurance for many years 
Mr. Barker is also the newly <lecte 
ventions of the American Institute of 
Marine Underwriters. Election to this 
post constitutes one of the top honor 
in the business, as the Institute carries 
on highly important functions nationally 
and internationally. He is also a director 
of the Institute. 

Mr. Barker entered marine insurance 
in 1917 and became associated with 
Appleton & Cox, Inc., in 1934. During 
his years in the marine field he has held 
many high posts in various organizations 
and today is first vice-president and di- 
rector, Board of Underwriters of New 
York: vice-president and director, Na- 
tional Cargo Bureau; director, Security 
Bureau, Inc. of New York, and director 
and member of several other marine in- 
surance bodies. 

Mr. Barker has attended the last four 
meetings of the International Union of 
Marine Insurance, held in Eurone, and 
he comments in his article on the con- 
structive achievements of this organiza- 
tion. 











The damage done to exporters and 
importers by these artificial restrictive 
barriers to their freedom is not ee 
appreciated by many governments and 
by those citizens unacquainted with the 
techniques of Marine Insurance. This 
seems to be particularly true in certain 
countries whose markets are members 
of the Hemispheric Conference 

The unwillingness in some sections of 
the hemisphere to even discuss the sub- 
ject of freedom of insurance is indeed 
disappointing. On the other hand, the 
earnest and active support of our own 
Department of State, of the Internation- 
al Union of Marine Insurance, and of 
the International Chamber of Commerce 
is encouraging. 

War Risk Rates 

Despite the end of actuai hostilities 
in Korea and Indo-China, the interna- 
tional situation in the Far East, and 
indeed in the rest of the world, remains 
in an uncertain and disturbed state, with 
the result that traders continue to in- 
sure, with few exceptions, the risks of 
war on their overseas shipments. The 
end of actual hostilities was recognized 
by the underwriters in the way of re- 
ductions in war risk rates, which were 
at very low levels even prior to the 
reduction. War risk rates should not 

(Continued on Page 95) 
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By Harry J. Loman 


Dean, American Institute for 


Property and Liability Underwriters, Inc. 


The letters “CPCU,” which mean 
Chartered Property Casualty Under- 
writer, may now be used after the names 
of 1,270 persons who are engaged in the 
property and casualty insurance busi- 
ness. It is a professional designation 
awarded by the American 
property and liability underwriters and 
is given only to those persons who fulfill 
its requirements of a prescribed period 
of satisfz ictory mmsurance experience, the 
successful completion of a series of five 
comprehensive examinations and the ad- 
herence to a strict code of ethical con- 
duct. 

The designation is protected by law 
in each of the states and by the U. S. 
Government. Its use is controlled by 
the American Institute. 


Institute Commenced in 1942 


After several years of planning the 
Institute officially commenced opera- 
tions in 1942 under the sponsorship of 
a complete cross-section of the property 
and casualty insurance business. The 
primary purpose of the organization was 
to create and develop a group of high 
quality personnel in the business. 

As in other professional developments 


educational a ethical standards were 
the basis for the program. The recom- 
mended curriculum of study had been 


prepared by a committee representing 
the insurance business and educational 
interests, during the planning period. 
The subject matter of the curriculum 
was iewimoad to acquaint one with not 
only the principles and practices of the 
insurance business but also provide an 
understanding of other related business 
activities and the relationship of busi- 
ness generally to the economy of the 
country, 

For examination purposes the study 
material was divided into five parts, the 
first two parts covering insurance prin- 
ciples and practices; the third part gen- 
eral education, which includes economics, 
American government and social legis- 
lation; the fourth, law (apportioned be- 
tween general commercial law and the 
law of property and casualty insurance) ; 
the fifth, accounting, finance and agency 
management. 


Examinations in June Each Year 


3eginning with the first series in 1943 
the examinations have been conducted 
each year at approximately the same 
time in the month of June. Each ex- 
amination is four hours in length and 
the five exams are spread over a two 
and one-half day period. The supervis‘on 
of the examinations is under colleges 
and universities located in the centers 
wherever there are examiners. 

Usually this approximates 120 centers 
which are readily accessible to the ex- 
aminers. An examinee is privileged to 
take as many as he desires of the five 
exams in a single year. Moreover the 
sequence is optional with the examinee. 
It should be added the Institute recom- 
mends not more than two examinations 
should be taken in any one year. 

Since the first series of examinations 


Institute for 


19,418 examina- 
6,183 persons. 


given in 1943 a total of 
tions have been taken by 
The designation has been awarded to 
1,270 persons and 2,793 additional can- 
didates have earned credit for one or 
more of the examinations. 

Over 7,000 persons have been approved 
as candidates and given permission to 
take the exams. Such permission is not 
given until evidence is submitted con- 
cerning the applicant’s business conduct 


villas CPCU Society 





DEANE W. MERRILL 


Deane W. Merrill, 
Merrill & Co. agency of South Orange, 
N. J., is president of the Society of 
Chartered Property and Casualty Under- 


partner of Thoms, 


writers, the national organization of 
CPCU designees. President Merrill, a 


resident of South Orange, N. J., is one 
of the leading agents of New Jersey. He 
received his A.B. degree from Cornell 
University in 1930 and an LL.B. degree 
from Mercer Beasley School of Law in 
Newark in 1935. He then entered insur- 
ance with the Joseph C. Thoms & Co. 
agency. 

After service in the Navy in World 
War II Mr. Merrill returned to the 
agency business and in 1947 was awarded 
the CPCU designation. He became one 
of the founders and the first president 
of the New Jersey Chapter of CPCU, 
became a director of the national CPCU 
Society in 1950, served as chairman of 
the national seminar committee in 1950 
and in 1953 was national vice president 
of the Society. He has been president 
of the Essex County Insurance Agents 
Association in New Jersey and a mem- 
ber of the agency management commit- 
tee of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents. 


and the prerequisite of at least high 
school graduation satisfied. 
Although insurance experience does 


not have to precede approval to take 
the examinations the three years min- 
imum of experience in property and 
casualty insurance must occur within 
pee years of the award of the desig- 
nation, 

Preparation for Exams 


The method of preparing for the ex- 
aminations is not prescribed by the 
Institute but it recommends formal 
classroom instruction. Inasmuch as a 
substantial portion of the subject matter 
of the curriculum of study is to be found 
in the courses usually available in col- 
leges of business administration (both 
day and evening divisions) the candi- 
dates are advised to attend such classes. 

As the number of CPCU examinees 
has increased the demand for instruc- 
tion has greatly expanded. This applies 
especially to the insurance subject mat- 
ter at the advanced level and special 
facilities have been developed in many 
locations. It seems in order to mention 
at this point that many persons enrolled 
in these classes receive benefit from the 
instruction even though they never be- 
come CPCU examinees. 

One of the services of the American 
Institute is that of furnishing advice 
and guidance to educational institutions 
regarding the nz iture and extent of the 
instruction which is needed by CPCU 
examinees. It cannot be repeated too 
often that the Institute itself does not 
provide any courses of instruction, cor- 
respondence or otherwise. It wishes this 
function to be carried on by the estab 
lished educational institutions of the 
country so that facilities for developing 
insurance career personnel will be on a 
widespread and permanent basis. At the 
same time the Institute will retain its 
standard setting, examining and designa- 
tion awarding functions. 


The Society of CPCU’s 


The Society of CPCU’s is an organi- 
zation —— of those who have re- 
ceived the CPCU designation from the 
American Institute. Its principal objec- 
tives are to help maintain CPCU stand- 
ards and promote the interest and de- 
velopment of others in the same stand- 
ards. 

The relationship of the American In- 
stitute and the Society is frequently 
misunderstood. However, if one remem- 
bers the American Institute is the or- 
ganization that sets the standards, con- 


ducts the examinations, enforces the 
requirements for the designation and 
awards the designation to those who 


qualify, there should be no confusion. 
Although. the American Institute and 
the Society of CPCU’s are separate en- 
tities there is close liaison between the 
two organizations. Thus the dean of the 
American Institute is an ex-officio mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the 
Society and the president of the Society 
is an ex-officio member of the board of 
trustees of the American Institute. Cur- 





eans wid . 


HARRY J. LOMAN 


Dean of American Institute 


rently the assistant dean of the Ameri- 
can Institute is the executive secretary 
of the Society. 

The steady growth in activities and 
size has made the Society one of the 
most important by-products of the 
American Institute’s program. 


Society Annual Meetings 


Each autumn since 1944 the Society 
has held an annual meeting which brings 
together the most unique groun in the 


field of insurance. Inasmuch as CPC 
is all-industry, the membership of the 
Society consists of agents, brokers, 


company personnel, adjusters, rate-mak 
ers, attorneys and others affiliated with 
stock, mutual and reciprocal interests. 
Geographical diversity is added because 

CPCU’s from all parts of the United 
States attend. 

In the three-day seminars which are 
held at the annual meetings, this mixed 
group explores problems of the industry 
in an_ objective and non-partisan man- 
ner. Their aim is to ascertain the facts 
about those things which will be of 
greatest assistance in making the insti- 
tution of insurance serve the public fully 
and well. The results of their planned 
seminars and proceedings are published 
each year in a volume known as the 
“Annals of the Society of Chartered 
Property and Casualty Underwriters.” 

The benefits derived from meetings of 
this kind are difficult to evaluate ac- 
curately or completely. However, it can 
be said safely that such an annual gath- 
ering has provided the insurance indus- 
try with a stimulus toward professional 
standards that will have permanent and 
far-reaching effect on the manner in 
which the business is conducted in th's 
country. The Society now has 40 re- 
gional chapters which are distributed 
throughout the country in a proportion 
that resembles the geographical distribu- 
tion of insurance personnel. This makes 
it possible for CPCU’s in a given locality 
to assemble frequently for group dis- 
cussions on significant insurance prob- 
lems. 

Local and Regional Chapters 


The local or regional chapters also 
(Continued on Page 76) 
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CPCU Designees Active In 
Local Chapter Programs 


PREPARED BY New JERSEY CHAPTER 


Once having successfully completed 
the examinations for the designation 
Chartered Property Casualty Under- 
writer, a new designee need not stack 
his books on the shelves and cease his 
academic inquisitiveness. In all likeli- 
hood he will join his fellow designees as 
a member of the nearest local chapter 
of the Society of Chartered Property 
and Casualty Underwriters. 

Nationally there are 40 local chapters 
of the Society. New chapters are formed 
each year as designations are won by 
men in areas in which a chapter does 
not already exist. 

Chapter activities, which contribute 
materially to the furtherance of the 


CPCU’s education, vary according to the 
location and size of the group. To cite 
an example, the New Jersey Chapter, 


whose members live and work in north 
ern New Jersey, has had a series of 
meetings which illustrate typice lly how 
CPCU’s continue their education. 


New Jersey Chapter Program 


In 1954 the New Jersey Chapter 
launched series of meetings dedicated 
to the study of insurance reserves and 
rate components. John C. Montgomery, 
treasurer of the ack an Insurance 
Co., was invited to open this series with 
a discussion of how reserves are estab- 
lished and reported in insurance com- 
pany annual statements. As in most 
meetings, the speaker gave a brief talk 
on his subject, and then called for ques- 
tions. The question and answer sessions 
are the real backbone of every meeting, 
enabling chapter members to. satisfy 
their curiosity on many different points. 
Speakers invited to discuss subjects in 
which they are particularly skilled are 
always those who are willing to submit 
to a stiff cross examination. 

In March a panel discussion was ar- 
ranged on the subject of casualty loss 


reserves. Oram Davies, claims manager 
of the Liberty Mutual, in Newark, and 
Wilbur Stevens, CPCU, claims manager, 


Hartford Accident & Indemnity in New- 
ark and vice president of the New Jer- 
sey Chapter, served as the discussion 
leaders. It should be noted that CPCU 
chapters generally make use of home 
talent as much as possible. Assignment 
of study projects to chapter members 
is standard operating procedure in many 
chapters. 


Host to Members of Other Chapters 


In September the New Jersey Chap- 
ter was host to panelists from Connecti- 
cut, New York and New Jersey, who 
were to appear on the seminar program 
of the national Society at the annual 
meeting in Chicago at the end of the 
month. The subject was still rate mak- 
ing, and the panel reported research on 
all phases of the topic, Chapter activiites 
of this kind are the basis for the semi- 
nar program which is an important part 
of every Annual Meeting. 

Chapter programs are usually kept 
flexible enough to permit new material 
to be introduced whenever possible. So, 
for example, in April the New Jersey 
Chapter enjoyed a talk by Maynard 
Toelle, CPCU, from the New York 
Chapter, casualty manager of the Amer- 
ican Foreign Insurance Association. who 
spoke about his recent business trip to 
the Philippines, Hong Kong, Okinawa 
and Japan. He illustrated his talk with 
colored slides which he had taken on 


his trip. 
In May, New Jersey members had an 
opportunity to learn something about 


the English system of underwriting, 
with particular reference to the Eng- 
lish professional designation, from lan 


Robertson, FCII, assistant manager of 
the c asualty underw riting department of 
the Royal-Liverpool Group. 


Insurance Day Programs 


Although new designees are formally 
awarded their designations at the an- 
nual meeting of the national society, the 
practice of making separate aw: ards on 
a regional basis is followed by local 
chapters to bring public recognition in 
the designees’ own area. Some chapters 
sponsor an Insurance Day, on this occa- 
sion, as the New Jersey Chapter did in 
1951 and 1953. A current and important 
subject is selected as the theme of the 
Insurance Day, and leaders from various 
segments of the industry are invited to 
participate in the program. Most pro- 
grams include a morning § session, a 
luncheon, and an afternoon session. 

Even in those areas where there is no 
local chapter, CPCU’s are encouraged to 
continue to improve themselves by vol- 
untarily assuming a research project of 


their own. The special studies commit- 
tee of the national society serves as an 
advisory and coordinating unit for these 
projects, as well as for chapter projects 
many of which upon completion become 
part of the seminar program of the an- 
nual meeting. 

All work and no play is not the tra- 
ditional CPCU motto. Hence each meet- 
ing of the New Jersey Chapter is a sup- 
per meeting, allowing time for good 
conversation before the serious matter 
of the evening. And occasionally a so- 
cial evening is planned, for instance to 
welcome new members or to entertain 
those who are candidates for the desig- 
nation. 

The necessary business of the ch:z upter 
is expedited by an executive committee 
which meets separately from the 
monthly meeting, reporting to the full 
meeting so that routine business may be 
dispatched promptly. The same principle 
of good fellowship is followed at the 
national level at the annual meeting for 
which the entertainment committee plans 
as carefully as does the seminar com- 
mittee. 

One of the 
of Chartered 
Underwriters is 
legitimate way the 


objectives of the Society 
Property and Casualty 
“To advance in every 
higher education of 
those engaged in the profession of 
property or casualty insurance, and stu- 
dents who contemplate entering the pro- 
fessional career of property or casualty 
insurance.” To a large degree this pur- 
pose is achieved at the local level by 
participation in chapter activities. 


Eastern CPCU Institute 
In Connecticut in 1955 


By JoHNn R. Branpt, CPCU 


Aetna Insurance 


The scenic New Engiand campus of 
the University of Connecticut at Storrs, 
a few miles from Hartford, is the locale 
of the 1955 Eastern CPCU 
be held June 7, 8 and 9. This three-day 
an advanced 


Institute to 
conference is seminar 
planned for sixty CPCUs from the east- 
ern United States, although early regis- 


trations from western CPCUs will be 
accepted. 
“Insurance in the Public Interest’ is 


the general subject for study with par- 
ticular emphasis on the marketing, cost 
and contract development phases of in- 
surance. Discussion leaders, to be named 
next month, comprise recognized author- 
ities in their respective fields. 





Group, Hartjord 

Sponsors are the Connecticut, New 
York and New Jersey Chapters of the 
Society of Chartered Property and 
Casualty Underwriters, under the super- 
vision of the School of Business Ad- 
ministration of the University of Con- 
necticut. 
Committees are: Program (chairman) 
Frederick J. Flynn, Jr.. New York City 
broker; Lewis V. Irvine, Travelers In- 
surance Companies, Hartford, and Abner 
3enisch, Newark broker. 

Registration and Public Information 
(chairman) John R. Brandt, Aetna In- 
surance Group, Hartford; D. Thomas 


Fazio, National Surety Corp., Newark, 
and E. Vernon Carbonara, New York 
City broker. 


3udget (chairman) Richard Morehead, 





<a _~ ae 


Atlantic Companies, New York; John 
W. Lane, Fire Association—Reliance 
Companies, New Haven, and Sydney A. 
DeRoner, Newark broker. 

Arrangements (the first two are co- 
chairmen) Robert C. Crane, Travelers 
Insurance Companies and William L. 
Gills, Jr., Aetna Insurance Group, both 
of Hartford; John J. Leddy, American 
Insurance Group, Newark, and Leona 
Seldow, New York City broker. 

3ernard J. Daenzer, Security-Connecti- 
cut Companies, New Haven, is general 
chairman. 


Past Institutes 


are a recent development 
in CPCU educational activities. The 
idea stems from two of the purposes for 
which the Society of Chartered Property 


“Institutes” 


and Casualty Underwriters was formed, 
namely: 
“To foster the higher education of 


persons engaged in property and casu- 
alty insurance” and “to conduct seminars 
and other educational projects which will 
assist members of the society in their 
professional development.” 

Three Hartford CPCUs, Richard E. 
Farrer, National Fire; Lester F. Beck, 
also CLU, of Connecticut General Life, 
and Hugh W. Donovan, now a local 
agent in Jacksonville, are credited, as is 
Dean Ackerman of the University of 
Connecticut, for recognizing an oppor- 
tunity several years ago to perform a 
worthwhile service for the entire prop- 
erty and casualty business. Accordingly, 
the first CPCU Institute was conducted 
in June 1951 at Storrs. 

Papers read (all by CPCU lecturers) 
included: “Today’s Needs and Markets” 
by Robert M. Babbitt, Jr. of Cl 


hicago; 


“Tomorrow’s Needs and Markets” by 
A. Hawthorne Criddle of Philadelphia; 
“Rating and Statistical Problems of 


Multiple Line Underwriting” by William 
H. Rodda of Chicago; “Reinsurance and 
Underwriting Problems in the Multiple 
Line Field” by George G. Gibson of 
Louisville; “Risk Analysis Procedure for 
Property and Casualty Insurance” by 
Dorsey B. Z. Kinnamon of Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

The pattern was so successful and the 
Storrs atmosphere so ideal for study 
that a second Institute was sponsored 
by Connecticut Chapter in June, 1952. 
Seven papers were read on new as- 
pects of “Income Protection for the 
Buyer, the Producer, and the Company.” 
The principal changes were to restrict 
attendance to CPCUs and to expand the 
lecture program to include several non- 


CPCUs. 


1955 Meetings at Storrs and 
San Francisco 


Solidly established by the pioneer ef- 
fort of Connecticut Chapter, other CPCU 
Institutes have been held in the past 
two years on the Pacific Coast and in 
the Southwest. The national meeting 


(Continued on Page 72) 








Enthusiastic CPCU members who attended the 1952 Eastern Institute at the University of Connecticut at Storrs. Such an 


Institute will be held again in 1955. 
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i | oa cae Society 


Educational Committee of New York Chapter of CPCU Tells How School 


as (Pi eS U ee ale 


Of Insurance Cooperates Closely in Presentation of Courses 


The New York CPCU Chapter has 
grown from a mere handtul to 133 mem- 
bers, largest in the country. Through 
its educational and other committees it 
has worked very closely with the Insur- 
ance Society. Acting as a co-sponsor ot 
the courses, it has helped to spread the 
word about the CPCU movement. A 
descriptive folder prepared by the So- 
ciety each year is given wide distribu- 
tion throughout the industry. = 

The Chapter in New York got oft to 
a fast start as the first formal course in 
the country in a CPCU subject was or- 
ganized and presented in New York City 
by the Insurance Society of New York 


DY 


in 1942 - 1943. This was a class in insur- 
ance taught by Dr. Henry Owen of the 
Society’s faculty. Abraham J. Wohl 


reich, a member of this first class, took 

all five examinations and was successful 

1 becoming a charter CPCU. 
Goerlich’s Fine Assistance 


Arthur C. Goerlich, now Dean of the 
school, was a representative of the bro- 
kers at the meeting of all-industry rep- 
resentatives, when the idea of CPCU be- 
gan to be translated into action. He was 
elected a trustee of the American Insti- 
tute for Property and Liability Under- 
writers, Inc., the sponsoring organiza- 
tion. Because of this interest in raising 
the professional standards of the busi- 
ness through education, he not only 
brought about this “first” but many 
others. 

The conferment exercises, now an es- 
tablished pattern of the local recogni- 
tion of new CPCU’s, probably had their 
birthplace in this area. When the first 
few men in New York completed their 
qualifications, Mr. Goerlich suggested 
that the trustees in the area entertain 
these men at the Banker’s Club and 
award them their designations. This 
idea caught on quickly and for several 
years the meetings continued, being 
eventually taken over by the National 
Society of CPCU’s, with local exercises 
being continued by the New York 
Chapter. 

In the school year 1946 - 1947 courses 
were added to the Insurance Society’s 
School of Insurance curriculum so that 
classroom study was available for all 
subjects in the CPCU’s program. Close 
examination of the CPCU subject ma- 
terial seemed to indicate to the School’s 
staff that there was a more logical se- 
quence in studying the CPCU examina- 
tion sections than to follow Parts I, II, 
II], IV, and V in that order. 

Conferences were held with the Chap- 
ter educatioanl committee who agreed to 
back up, through the Chapter members, 
the recommendations of the School’s 
staff to prospective CPCU candidates. 
Right up to the present time most can- 
didates study the program by taking 
Part IV, Law, first. This is followed by 
Part III, General Education, then Part 
V, Accounting and Finance, and finally 
Parts I and II, the Insurance sections. 


1 


Excellent Faculty 


The excellence of the faculty assigned 
to these courses has been a prominent 
factor in the growth in members of the 
CPCU’s in the New York area. It, too, 
has accounted in large part for the ex- 
cellent passing ratios in all examinations 
that Insurance Society students have ob- 
tained over the years. 

During the busy registration periods 


For Designation and in Other Ways 


By CPCU EbucaTionaL CoMMITTEE 


when the School is likely to interview 
2,000 students for its many courses, the 
educational committee often assists the 
staff by helping to advise the CPCU 
candidates on their program. 

Members of the Chapter’s educational 
committee are permitted to attend dur- 
ing the School year, on specified nights, 
advanced insurance classes where the 
more experienced insurance personnel 
are apt to be in attendance. Here they 
have an opportunity to describe the 
CPCU program and to interest men in 
becoming candidates. 


CPCU Educational Committee 


Members of the educational committee 
of the New York Chapter of CPCU in- 
clude the following: Chairman, Glenn M. 
Bowling, American Surety Group; E. 
Kenwood Hawley, Fireman’s Fund In- 
demnity; Henry A. Herman, Royal- 
Liverpool Insurance Group; Howard A. 
Grauff, Continental Casualty; A. Leslie 
Leonard, Insurance Society of New 
York, Inc.; Robert C. Mehorter, Mc- 
Daniel & Co. 

One of the results of this close coop- 
eration between Chapter and School is 
probably another “first.” Each year the 


Chapter contributes money to the So- 
ciety for the purchase of text books. 
Through the facilities of the Society’s 
huge library a section has been created 
containing all textual material required 
by the CFCU program. 

Any candidate for the designation 
who resides or works in the New York 
metropolitan area may request a library 
card from the New York Chapter. This 
entitles him to borrow books from this 
special collection, whether or not he is 
a student at the Society’s School of 
Insurance. 

Chapter Housed With Society 

A few years ago the Insurance So- 
ciety offered its premises as a perma- 
nent address for the Chapter. The offer 
was quickly accepted and we _ believe 
has been helpful. The permanent Chap- 
ter records are stored at the Society’s 
administrative office address. All mai! 
addressed to the New York Chapter is 
channeled to the proper Chapter office. 
Meetings of the directors and commit- 
tees are held in the instructors’ meetine 
room at the Society. Addressograph 
plates have been made up of all Chapter 
members. Notices and material are 


AUTOMOBILE 


FIRE & EXTENDED COVERAGE 





stenciled and mailed by members of the 
Insurance Society’s staff. 

In all of its over 90 different insur- 
ance courses the primary goal of the 
instruction is to make better insurance 
men and women of the students. Wuih 
this as the objective it is probably true 
that insofar as CPCU examinations are 
concerned the students are more than 
adequately prepared. 

A few years ago the course which is 
indicated for the Part I examination on 
insurance contracts was put on a semi- 
nar basis. The classroom work is con- 
ducted on an educational level which is 
a challenge to even the most experienced 
insurance man. This has meant that 
those desiring admission to the class 
have been screened even more carefully 
than in previous years. 

The class members are exposed to the 
type of study and discussion which 
should make them better insurance men 
and women. A _ corollary benefit was 
noted when one of the class sections of 
this course recorded a 100% _ passing 
ratio in the 1954 CPCU examination in 
Part 1. 

Courses in Suburban Centers 

A few years ago requests from New 
York suburban areas found the School 
of Insurance again willing to help can- 
didates study for CPCU. Courses were 
organized at Mineola, Long Island, and 
at White Plains in Westchester County. 
Each year a different part of the pro- 
gram is offered, so that within four or 
five years all courses will have been 
given at each location. 

The cooperation of professional groups 
with educational institutions is probably 
well exemplified by the New York CPCU 
Chapter and the Insurance Society. 
There is much to be done in the area 
of insurance education. The needs of 
the insurance business, both recognized 
and unrecognized, for this self-study 
are crying for satisfaction. Other insur- 
ance groups in this great country would 
do well to look about them for oppor- 
tunities to make insurance education 
better and more available. 


CPCU Institute 


(Continued from Page 71) 


and seminar of the CPCU Society will 
be held next fall in San Francisco. 
Storrs, then, in June is the focal point 
for some six hundred eastern CPCU’s. 
It will be the only major educational 
activity and advanced study for CPCU’s 
in the east. 

A fortunate 10% can reserve space by 
writing me today at the Aetna Insurance 
Co., 670 Main Street, Hartford 15, Conn. 
The cost is $75 for the University of 
Connecticut “package plan”—all ex- 
penses, tuition, board and lodging. There 
are no other campus expenditures be- 
cause at the University there are no 
nearby diversions. A highly important 
incidental, free by the way, is what 
happens after class hours. During the 
day, one listens and participates in the 
lecture-discussion. In the evening he 
continues the day’s subject with industry 
leaders in an informal clubroom round- 





table. It’s “re-creation” of the mind in 
the finest sense of Dean Ackerman’s 
word, 
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Their love nest cost $88,000! 


When the tawny robins build in Honduras, their large 
hollowed mounds of sticks and trash are usually located 
in trees. But not always. 

Recently, these birds chose high voltage trunk lines — 
and short-circuited an entire American-owned power 
house in one tremendous flash! 

Generators, transformers, all the above-ground equip- 
ment and the building were totally destroyed by fire. 

That very day, agents for American International 
Underwriters started work on the claim. The plant had 
been built over forty years ago, and its value might be 
expected to have declined by at least half. 

But so carefully had it been maintained that the claim 
of $88,206 was allowed and paid in full! 

This on-the-spot American service, typical of AIU, is 
especially attractive to American businessmen investing 
abroad. In addition, you can readily understand the 
American terms and language of AIU policies. 

In writing coverage of foreign risks, the only informa- 
tion AIU requires is the same as on domestic risks. 
Claims are paid in the same currency as premiums — 
including U. S. dollars where local law allows. 

What this means for agents and brokers is obvious. 
Foreign protection is easy to sell. 


American private investments abroad have topped 


16 billion dollars — 4 billion in the last three years alone! 
Some of this probably originates right in your own 
neighborhood, perhaps with some of your present clients. 

Remember, you don’t have to be an expert to handle 
foreign risks. Take them to AIU—and AIU is your 
expert. For full information and literature, write to 
Dept. E of the AIU office nearest you. Or call in person. 
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TV Offers Excellent Medium for 


Agents to Cite Superior Services 


Alan H. Miller of Hackensack, N. J., 


chairman of the special publicity com- 


mittee of the New Jersey Association of 
Insurance Agents, is thoroughly con- 
vinced that use of television facilities 
will help producers sell their services 
more completely to the public in the 
present competitive battle between old 
line companies using the American 


System and non-agency or lim- 
ited agency insurers. 

With the strong backing of the New 
Jersey Association he hopes to develop 


Agency 


Thomas Studios 


MILLER 


ALAN H. 


a public relations drive 
including New York, 
Pennsylvania and others, and_ possibly 
to get support upon a national basis. The 
subject was put on the agenda of the 
executive committee of the National 
Association which met this week at 
Williamsburg, Va. 

For a year Mr. Miller and his com- 
mittee have been investigating practical 
problems with use of TV. 


interest in such 


in nearby states, 


assoc iated 


Panne center generally around the cost 
question. Few dispute the conclusion 
that television offers an excellent me- 
dium for getting across to a huge audi- 


ence the insurance message of the 
agents. It is already being used with 
dramatic success by one of the most 
active cut-rate competitors. 


Cost Per Agent Would Be Small 


Mr. Miller feels that the New Jersey 
Association can put on a spot TV mes- 
own. But he believes also 
that a more successful campaign can be 


sage of its 


organized if other states will come in 
so that larger sums of money can be 
utilized. It is recognized that TV is 
costly, but on a per capita basis it need 


not be, states Mr. 
cost is shared by 
members of 
part of the 


Miller, providing 
several thousand agent 
state associations in this 
country. Brokers groups 
invited to 


may also be participate on 
the theory that such publicity will be 
helpful to all types of producers for 
old line stock carriers. 

After the New Jersey Association of 
Insurance Agents had approved the 


whole idea in September Mr. 
sented his program to the Eastern 
Agents Conference in Chicago which 
adopted a resolution urging the NAIA 
to form a committee “to meet in con- 
ference with a committee from our com- 
panies to further study the feasibility 
of using TV and other media for the 
purpose of getting the story of the 
American Agency System to the public.” 
The NAIA board of directors during the 
same convention adopted a resolution to 


Miller pre- 





create public relations committee on a 
national basis to study the whole sub- 
ject including the question of collection 
and use of funds for such activities. 


NBC Recommendations 


While in Chicago Mr. Miller met with 
the publicity committee of the Eastern 
Agents Conference and with a represen- 
tative of the National Broadcasting Co. 
The committee endorsed two suggestions 
of the NBC representative which fol- 
low: 

First, that spot TV advertisements of 
20 to 50 or more seconds duration each 
are superior to a regular weekly pro- 
gram of any length. He cited fine re- 
sults obtained by the Tea Council, where 
no_ special brand of tea is mentioned. 
Sales of tea have shown a large increase. 

Second, that a joint enterprise could 
be worked out, with agents and insur- 
ance compé inies sharing costs and ideas, 
for a national program. Mr. Miller tells 
how many automobile dealers contribute 
a few dollars from the profit on every 
car sold to support TV programs, and 
there are other cooperative efforts. 

“A TV program would emphasize the 
value of the local agent to his custom- 
ers,’ says Mr. Miller. “I believe we 
could develop advertising with a terrific 
punch, dramatizing numberless _ in- 
stances when an agent has helped his 
customer far above and beyond the com- 


mission involved. This should help us 
tremendously in fighting the direct 
writers. The cost is extremely low; 


most of us spend more per month loc: ally 
than this would be for three or six 
months. It can be tied in perfectly with 
our local ad by stating ‘See Channel 
so and so at such and such a time.’ It 
should increase newspaper advertising; 
just so we become identified.” 
R. O. WITTHAUS DIES 

Robert O. Witthaus, a claims super- 
visor for the General America Compa- 
nies, died November 29 of pneumonia at 
the Missouri Baptist Hospital in St. 
Louis. He was 











34 years old. 














Roy MacBean Making Good Record 


Selling New Earnings Insurance 


Roy H. MacBean, 
agent at Cranford, N. J., 
ident of the New Jersey 
Insurance Agents, is enthusiastic 
the new earnings coverage, in 
element insurance category. 
on the market early 
signed primarilv for small 
and other non-manufacturing risks. 


prominent 


ness interruption insurance for several 
years and selling gross earnings pro- 
tection on larger risks without real 


trouble. 


When the earnings form became avail- 
this year Mr. Mac- 
Bean just added this protection to the 
who needed it as 


able in New Jersey 


coverage of assureds 


renewals of other insurance came 
around, Then he explained that there 
are no coinsurance requirements, that 


It is a matter of record that 
Weghorn has cooperated with 
brokers all through the recent 
uneasy period. 


AND NOW— 


Steps have been taken to ene 
hance the income of his broker 
clientele by adding life insurance 
to his line. Weghorn now repre- 
sents Canada Life Assurance 
Company, and invites old and 
new broker clients to profit from 
that 100 year old company’s life 
and annuity plans. 


JOHN C. WEGHORN 
AGENCY, INC. 


102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, N.¥. 
Digby 4-8420 


local 
and a past pres- 

Association of 
about 
the time 
This came 
in 1954 and is de- 
merchants 
Mr. 


MacBean has been specializing on busi- 
















problems of adjusting losses are simple, 


that questions of amount to be carried 
can readily be worked out, and the in- 
surance is vital for the protection of 


earnings. Practically all this insurance 
placed at renewal time has stuck, and 
Mr. MacBean likewise is soliciting suc- 
cessfully those clients whose other poli- 
cies are not expiring this year. 

He is confident that a large market 
exists for this new earings insurance 
on the basis of his own personal success 
in selling it. On large risks he favors 
the established gross earnings business 
interruption insurance. For the new 
earnings cov erage he finds gas and auto 
service stations are particularly good 
prospects, and other service businesses 
which may not possess extensive physi- 
cal assets of their own, but whose earn- 
ings could be severely curtailed by fire 
or other insurable hazards. He is confi- 
dent that in selling this insurance he is 
doing the merchants and other small 
businessmen of Cranford, and that area 
of New Jersey, a real service, and like- 
wise adding to his premium and commis- 
sion income. 

Mr. MacBean explains to his assured 
that earnings insurance is a form coy- 
ering loss of earnings from fire or other 
disaster. It insures loss of net profit, 
payroll expenses, taxes, interest and 
other operating costs. The policyholder 
can collect a loss up to 25% of the 
amount of insurance in any period of 
30 consecutive calendar days. As a 
loss may occur at the time of highest 
earnings, perhaps at the Christmas pe- 
riod, or in Spring, or in the Summer 
vacation period, the amount of insur- 
ance carried ought not to be less than 
four times the peak earnings in any 30- 
day period, it is ais peaereny. recommended. 


Ralph B. Reese Succumbs 


Ralph B. Reese, manager of the New 
Orleans office of the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety Co., died recently. 

Mr. Reese had been associated with 
the Aetna since 1917 and had served as 
manager of the New Orleans office for 
the past 25 years. Active in insurance 
organizations, he had served as_presi- 
dent of the Casualty & Surety Associa- 
tion of New Orleans and as chairman of 
the Louisiana advisory committee of the 


Casualty & Surety Executives Associa- 
tion. 
A native of Tennessee, he attended 


Peabody College. He was active in the 


Masons and was a trustee of Payne 
Memorial Methodist Church. He also 
had served as chairman of the traffic 


safety committee of the New Orleans 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


ORGANIZED 18655 


* 


GIRARD INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ORGANIZED 1853 


* 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ORGANIZED 1866 


* 


MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ORGANIZED 1852 


“ 
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ROYAL GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


ORGANIZED 19086 


A 
WwW 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


ORGANIZED ia74 


wr 


COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J. 


ORGANIZED 1909 


“ 
n” 


YALTY GROU 


Home Office: TEN PARK PLACE, NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 
Western Department: 120 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill 
Pacific Department: 220 Bush Street, San Francisco 6, Calif 
Southwestern Department. 912 Commerce St, Dallas 2, Tex 


Canadian Departments. 800 Bay Street, Toronto 2, Ontano 
535 Homer Street, Vancouver 3, B.C 


Foreign Departments: 102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, New York 
206 Sansome St , San Francisco 4, Calif 
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New Competition Can Bring Better 


Appreciation of Producer by Public 
By JoHN C. WEGHORN 


The months ahead show great promise 
for brokers and agents in the stock in- 
surance field. I say this because the 
changes which have occurred during the 
past year in our business, particularly 
those which have brought on a complete 
transition from a seller’s market to a 
buyer’s market, appear to me to be made 
to order for the representatives of stock 
companies. 

This is true not merely in 
tact that the direct writing companies 
and the mutuals are offering greater 
competition than ever before, but actu- 
ally because of this very competition. 


spite of the 


Deluge of New Policies 


The insurance buying public is being 
deluged with new policies, lower rates 
and all kinds of sales gimmicks in order 
to get them to buy their insurance. To 
meet this challenge the stock compa- 
nies themselves have introduced new 
policies with greater flexibility which at- 
tempt to meet the coverages being of- 
fered by others and, even go beyond 
them. Moreover, even within the stock 
companies’ own ranks, there has devel- 
oped vigorous competition on the basis 
of new forms and coverages announced 
during the past year. 

rankly, I think this 
koslthy condition for the business as a 
whole and especially for the individual 
metropolitan broker and the underwrit- 
ing agencies that serve brokers. Initially 
there is bound to be confusion and some 
of the producers will suffer financial re- 
verses. As a matter of fact, I look for 
many failures in both the brokerage and 
agency ranks, although I think some of 
these will be offset by mergers and con- 
solidations. 


Alert Producers to Gain 


is an immensely 


future of the 
however, be- 
intense 


I am optimistic for the 
insurance broker, 
think that out of the 


stock 
cause | 


John & Weghorn Career 


John C. Weghorn, who has been 36 
vears in the insurance business and 
operated his own agency since April, 
1933, has devoted a major portion of 
his time to the affairs of the industry. 
He is one of the outstanding leaders 
in agency ranks in this area. Mr. 
Weghorn is a past president of the 
New York City Insurance Agents 
Association and is currently serving 





| as chairman of the executive com- 
|mittee. His own agency has been 
| built up over the years to become 


and highly respected 
offices in the business. His views on 
the future of the producer are, there- 
fore, based on a wide knowledge of 
oper rations _and changes in insurance. 


one of the large 













President, John C. Weghorn Agency, Inc. 
New York City 


competition among the different compa- 
nies, the large number of competing 
policies that are being offered, the in- 
creased advertising and other sales ef- 
forts directed at the public, there will 
emerge a greater appreciation of the 
value of insurance by the general public 
and also of the need for service and 
competent insurance counsel. 

The alert broker and local agent who 
will take advantage of these develop- 
ments will widen his list of assureds and 
make considerable progress. Those who 
doggedly refuse to face the new condi- 
tions brought on by these developments 
are bound to suffer severely. 

We have always been hampered by 
the fact that the general public knows 
so little about our business. This has 
frequently resulted in under-insurance 
and loss of many sales. Whether we like 
it or not, the competition which has de- 
veloped and will continue to increase in 
our industry, will have an educational 
effect on assureds and can increase the 
amount of insurance bought. The new 
forms and policies, with all their faults, 
will provide new approaches and new 
devices for stimulating business. The 
broker, therefore, will have continually 
more to offer which the public will be 
interested in purchasing. 

Key Factor Is Service 
how- 


The key element for the future, 


ever, is service, and more service. The 
competitive picture will mean that the 
public will be scrutinizing the contribu- 
tions of their broker and their local 
agent more carefully than ever before. 
Shortcomings which were previously 
overlooked will no longer be tolerated. 

The broker’s service will not only have 
to include proper handling of desired 
coverages, but must be broadened to en- 
compass all the insurance needs of his 
client or prospect. Specialization will 
give way, much as it is doing in our 
policies, to integration. This will mean 
that the broker must be able to provide 


WEGHORN 


JOHN C. 


insurance so 


counsel on all phases of 
does not have 


that the insurance buyer 


to be bothered with taking different 
coverages elsewhere. 
Many general brokers, for instance, 


are availing themselves of the “life” fa- 
cilities now being provided by their un- 
derwriting agencies. Also, many brokers 
are likewise utilizing the agency’s ocean 
marine facilities more than heretofore. 
Previously this business was left to spe- 
cialists in that particular field. As time 
goes on, brokers will not be able to afford 
to overlook any insurance lines if they 
are to keep their present customers and 
secure new ones. 


Agencies Need Well-Rounded Office 


For this reason the agencies handling 
brokers’ business must be in a position 
to offer a well-rounded, integrated serv- 








FORD GRouP 


The Phoenix Ins. Co. 

The Connecticut Fire Ins. Co. 
Equitable Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Minneapolis Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
The Central States Fire Ins. Co. 
Atlantic Fire Ins. Co. 

Great Eastern Fire Ins. Co. 

Reliance Ins. Co. of Canada 








WEGHORN | 
IS GOOD TO 
BROKERS 





ice wherein the broker can receive ex- 
pert assistance on any individual phase 
of the business. This is particularly 
necessary today, as it always has been, 
because the increased competition will 
make it necessary for the broker to have 
all the help possible in order for him to 
maintain and improve his sales position. 

It is also true that this great compe- 
titive struggle into which we are enter- 
ing will force our business to cut its 
costs to the minimum, while at the same 
time providing the broadest possible 
protection to the public. 

This may mean that ee producers 
will no longer enjoy the large commis- 
sions they formerly received. This is 
true not only because rates must be 
reduced to meet the competition, but 
also because the new policies and forms 
are likely to result in a high loss ratio. 
This is predicted because these new cov- 
erages will have to stand the test of 
time before the proper revisions can be 
made in conformance with underwriting 
and loss experience. 

The most modern methods of mer- 
chandising which heretofore were gen- 
erally used in other businesses are now 
quite likely to be employed in selling 
insurance. Producers for the stock in- 
surance ranks must recognize this trend 
and utilize it properly in order to keep 
pace with competition. No advertising 
or sales promotion technique should be 
overlooked in our efforts to tell the 
story of our superior product and our 
superior service. 

Layman Must Understand Coverage 


In this connection, the producing 
ranks must not place the entire burden 
entirely on their companies. Each bro- 
ker must make an individual effort to 
tell the story of the flexibility of the 
coverages the stock companies provide 
and the services which he and they offer. 
The American Agency System must be 
spelled out in simple, down-to-earth 
language which the layman understands. 

This is the great challenge that the 
future holds for the producing ranks in 


the stock insurance field. Our policies 
must be as good and better than our 
competition, our prices must be in line 


and our service of proven value. These 
are fundamentals which the stock insur- 
ance company ranks have long agreed 
upon. Our future success depends, how- 
ever, not on our principles alone, but on 
our ability also to sell ourselves to the 
general public. 


Loman on CPCU 


(Continued from Page 70) 


provide panels for meetings of various 
insurance associations, conduct buyers’ 
clinics, stimuiate interest in CPCU 
sponsor new candidates, sponsor CPCU 
classes for persons preparing for the 
examinations, provide teachers espe- 
cially for the Parts I and II subject 
matter, participate in special study proj- 
ects initiated by the National Society 
or by the local chapter itself, and spon- 
sor and arrange for the all-industry 
meetings when the CPCU designation is 
conferred or when local presentations of 
diplomas are made. In other words, they 
participate in all the activities that are 
characteristic of the growth and devel- 
opment of a professional group and 
have provided an incentive for others 
to acquire the designation. 
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Meet your HOMEtown Insurance Agent 


i 





+le showed me 
HOW TO DO IT... SAFELY / 


Do you have a hobby—or are you “handy around the house”? 











Pee 


‘ens, 
Then you'll find an extra advantage in talking to your Home 1s ela al bs ¢ : 
Insurance man. His interests are probably very much like ; % Orr ' 
your own and he may be able to give you some good ‘ Puce— an-Hobbyist on \ 
suggestions. He certainly will be able to give you sound advice ; “Tips to the — 4“! There's a right ; 
on practical safety measures. He has built a career on the : HOWTO DO IT — = cything. Thishandy | 
services of protection and his expert opinion, backed by more 1 anda wrong way —s eae the right way, the safe - 
than a century of Home experience, is well worth having. ' oF pe vei home or hobby. For your — ' 
For your sake, see him soon! ; incon local Home agent or broker, or write : 
' Home Insurance Company, Dept. X- as aa é. 
bo paniaennn ee ee 


* THE HOME* 
Susuwance Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8,N. Y. 
FIRE « AUTOMOBILE + MARINE yZo“e 
The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes a 

¥ 


Casualty insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 





The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s leading insurance protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. 








This ad will appear in full color, full page size in the following publications: 


BETTER HOMES and GARDENS ¢ TIME e SUCCESSFUL FARMING e U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
SATURDAY EVENING POST «© TOWN JOURNAL je NATION'S BUSINESS © BUSINESS WEEK 
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Reinsurance of Windstorm Catastrophe Losses 


Several Plans Outlined That May Permit Insurance Companies To Write 
Windstorm Risks And To Minimize Dangers Of Disastrous Effects 
On Underwriting Results In A Single Year 


These notes are not intended as a 
treatise on the origin, cause and likely 
paths of windstorms nor has there been 


any attempt to compile statistical data 
relating to such storms. That ground 
has been and is being covered by ex- 


perts in the compilé ition of such weather 

statistics and it would serve no useful 

purpose to repeat those figures here. 
These remarks are merely an attempt 


JOHN BAGOT 


means by which 
can continue to 


to suggest ways and 
insurance companies 
write insurance against windstorms at 
reasonable rates and at the same time 
so spread their liabilities that no one 
event or series of events occurring dur- 
ing the same year would have a dis- 
astrous effect on the underwriting results 
of that year. 

Some very interesting statistics were 
recently compiled by the Spectator mak- 
ing a comparison of the rise in extended 
coverage premiums and between 
1952 and 1953. These showed that pre- 
miums rose $800,000 in Georgia but losses 
paid by $6,900,000. In Illinois paid losses 
$10,700,000 against an in- 


losses 


were up by 


crease of $700,000 in premiums. Corre- 
sponding figures for Texas showed a 
rise of $2,100,000 in premiums while 


claims paid increased $12,000,000. 
Large Rise in Extended Coverage Claims 

The nationwide figures indicated a rise 
of $90,800,000 in extended coverage 
claims paid but an increase of only $33,- 
600,000 in premiums. It is interesting 
to speculate what will be shown by sim- 
ilar statistics for 1954. 

Since the insurance industry as a 
whole—direct and reinsurance carriers— 
must carry the burden of paying for 
windstorm losses to property insured 
against that peril, it is obvious that a 
primary step is the application of those 
measures which would tend to establish 
a proper relationship between the pre- 
mium dollars collected for the insurance 
gainst that hazard and the dollars paid 
out in 3ecause of the inherent 
nature and unpredictability of wind- 
storms the period of years used as a 


} 
1osses, 





By JoHn Bacot 


Secretary, Sterling Offices, Ltd. 
New York City 


measuring stick should preferably be 
no shorter than seven to ten years. 

In seeking to accomplish this objective, 
one of the readiest, most logical and 
most useful tools at hand is the applica- 
tion of a mandatory deductible to all 
windstorm coverage wherever written, 


seacoast or inland, for it has become 
increasingly apparent in recent years 
that established concepts of areas 


deemed vulnerable or not vulnerable to 
catastrophic windstorm losses must be 
radically altered. 


It is realized that there are wide 
differences of opinion as to whether 
mandatory deductibles are desirable, and 
there will be no attempt here to explore 
the arguments pro and con, which in 
the main do not concern underwriting 


principles, but merely to stress that 
windstorm insurance is in its essence 
catastrophe insurance, and the true 


function of the coverage is to provide 
the property owner with protection 
against losses which to him individually 
are catastrophic, meaning those which 
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OLD COLONY INSURANCE COMPANY 


a INSURANCE COMPANY 


That's no financial problem in this 
family because Additional Living Expense 
Insurance provides coverage for expenses over 
and above that which would normally have 
been incurred. And those expenses can accu- 
mulate when a family is forced out of its home 
as a result of fire, windstorm, 
peril. While the home is undergoing repair, the 
policy pays big dividends in peace of mind— 
approach the vast majority of homeowners 
who are unaware of this coverage and recom- 
mend their investing the small premium neces- 
sary to secure this all-important protection. 
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or other insured 
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are larger than he could normally expect 
to stand himself, for those might justifi- 
ably be considered as normal m: inten- 
ance expenses. 

Without being able to support this 
opinion statistically, it is nevertheless 
believed that insuring such maintenance 
expenses is economically unsound and 
brings in its train a host of other un- 
desirable conditions, one of the most 
obvious being carelessness in the proper 
upkeep and safeguarding of property 
against damage. 

It follows that any measures 
tend to decrease the primary carriers’ 
losses must exert to some degree a 
similar effect on the reinsurers’ losses 
and thus help to bring down the cost of 
reinsurance to the direct writing com- 
pany. For all reinsurance of whatever 
nature is an item of expense and cer- 
tainly it is not intended to be employed 
as a device by which an underwriting 
loss can be converted to an underwriting 
profit except in certain technical applica- 
tions having more to do with finances 
than the sharing of risk. 

Heavy Losses on Dwellings 

Experience has shown that dwelling 
house business is the class which has 
borne by far the brunt of the major 
windstorm catastrophes, and because in- 
surance companies generally carry most 
of their dwelling house business for net 
account except for the protection afford- 
ed by their catastrophe covers, they have 
rapidly accumulated very heavy net 
losses in such storms and have had to 
call upon their catastrophe reinsurers to 
contribute to the extent that the total 
of such accumulated losses exceeded the 


which 











John Bagot Career 

John Bagot, secretary of Sterling 
Offices Ltd., reinsurance managers and 
intermediaries in New York City, has 
been in insurance over 20 years and is 
a keen student of all phases of property 
business. A native of Georgetown, Brit- 
ish Guiana, where he was born in June, 
1907, Mr. Bagot was educated abroad, 
sine gee Cambridge University in Eng- 
land, and became an associate of the 
Insurance Institute of America in 1942. 

Entering insurance in 1932, Mr. Begot 
passed the first five years of his career 


with the Sun Insurance Office. From 
1937 to 1941 he was with the General 
Security Assurance and then followed 
four years as executive assistant with 
the Royal Exchange Assurance. He has 
been associated with Sterling Offices 
Ltd. from 1945 to the present time. 








catastrophe loss retention of the rein- 
sured company. 

As a rough guide, the loss retention 
is generally set at a figure not less than 
20% of the company’s combined extend- 
ed coverage and straight windstorm pre- 


miums written annually. Again as a 
rough indication, the top limit of cover- 
age is often approximately equal to 


100% of those premiums though this is 
subiect to much wider fluctuations than 
is the loss retention figure for obvious 
reasons. 

Because of the tremendous growth in 
the volume of extended coverage pre- 
miums in recent vears, partly accounted 
for by increased rates but largely due 
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to increased values and the much wider 
purchase of the coverage, many wind- 
storms now produce insurance losses of 
a magnitude sufficient to be described 
as catastrophic. The extent to which 
such catastrophes will affect the indi- 
vidual company will of course vary 
widely and will largely depend upon its 
concentration of liability in the stricken 
area, 


Aggregate Excess of Loss Cover 


This increased frequency of catastro- 
phic losses has at times resulted in some 
companies finding that during the course 
of the year the accumulation of such 
losses has severely affected underwriting 
results, but since several of the losses 
were individually not large enough to 
require contribution from the catastrophe 
covers, the alleviation obtained from 
that source was inadequate to hold the 
results within the desired bounds. 

This has given rise to a spreading 
interest in a type of coverage which 
while not new has not heretofore been 
very generally written. Under this plan 
the loss retention per event is set at a 
considerably lower figure, and that por- 
tion of losses arising out of one event 
which exceeds that figure is accumul: ited 
in a separate account. That account is 
then protected by a cover which comes 
into operation when the losses accumn- 
lated in the account exceed a certain 
figure. Such an arrangement is gener- 
ally known as an aggregate excess of 
loss cover. 

One variant of the aggregate excess 
of loss cover provides that there will be 
no contribution from the cover even 
when the primary conditions for contri- 
bution are encountered unless the rein- 
sured company’s earned to incurred loss 
ratio for the year is higher than a 
certain figure, and the contribution of 
the cover is limited to the amount neces- 
sary to reduce the loss ratio to the 
agreed ratio. 

There are, of course. other variants 
tailor-made to suit individual thinking 
and that is all to the good, for it is 
stimulating the birth of new ideas in 
the search for a better way of accom- 
plishing the desired objective. 


Loss Ratio Guarantee Plan 


In the final analysis, all reinsurance 
is designed to help the ceding company 


show a normally stable loss ratio and 
to avoid wide fluctuations from year 
to year. Clearly then, the simplest way 


to accomplish this would be to reinsure 
under the so-called loss ratio guarantee 
plan. 

As an illustration, one method which 
could be applied to the operation of 
such a plan would provide that at the 
end of each underwriting period the in- 
curred to earned loss ratio would be 
determined for (a) the year just closed 
and (b) that year plus the four years 
immediately preceding, and if (a) is 
greater than (b), then the reinsurers 
would pay the difference in ratio applied 
to the earned premiums for the year just 
ended, but if (b) is greater than (a), 
then the reinsurers would receive a pre- 
mium based on the difference in ratio 
applied to the earned premiums for the 
last year. 

While there has recently been a re- 
birth of interest in exploring various 
possibilities for the application of such 
a plan or certain variants thereof they 
do not find a reinsurance market readily 
available, for it will be appreciated that 
the potential dangers to the reinsurer 
are high. The reinsurer is in effect giv- 
ing carte blanche to the ceding company 
to conduct its business as it pleases with 
the assurance that it cannot get hurt 
too badly. 

What a tremendously powerful com- 
petitive weapon that would be to hand 
to anyone, and wrongly used what a 
stir it could cause. An extremely im- 
portant limitation would be that only 
that part of the adverse loss ratio at- 
tributable to catastrophic events, as de- 
fined by the contract, would come within 
the protection of the cover. 

While such covers could be flat rated, 
the reinsurer would most likely require 
that the contract be on a continuous 


basis with the rate being determined by 
the cumulative experience plus a loading 
factor but gov erned by agreed minimum 
and maximum rates. 

A further protection to the reinsurer 
would be a stipulation that while can- 
cellation could be effected by either party 
as of the end of any contract year upon 
six months’ notice, only the reinsurer 
could initiate cancellation during any 
period in which the contract had pro- 
duced an overall loss to the reinsurer. 


Fund Out of Earnings Before Taxes 


Still another comparatively recent de- 
velopment in the field of catastrophe 


reinsurance is in effect, a plan by which 
the direct carrier is enabled to establish 
a catastrophe fund out of earnings be- 
fore taxes. If the company were to set 
up such reserves on its own books, this 
could be accomplished under present tax 
laws only out of surplus or out of 
earnings after taxes. 

But by arranging a suitable reinsur- 
ance cover this substantial tax penalty 
can be at least partially, if not wholly, 
avoided since the cost of the reinsurance 
is considered an item of expense for tax 
purposes. 

In its simplest form this plan operates 
as follows. Company X wishes to estab- 


lish a catastrophe reserve of $1,000,000 
and arranges with its reinsurer a con- 
tract with a limit of coverage of $1,000,- 
000 in excess of a loss retention of 
$250,000, and for this it agrees to pay 
at the rate of $200,000 per year plus a 
loading for expenses and profit so that 
at the end of five years the $1,000,000 
fund has been established. 

From that time on the only cost to 
the company is the annual cost of the 
reinsurer’s expenses and profits. Special 
provisions are generally made for the 
refunding of losses to the cover occur- 
ring during the first five years and 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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Spread Loss Versus Pro Rata Reinsurance 


Present-Day Conditions Causing Increased Consideration of Reinsurance 


-rograms : 


Consider 


conditions have 
insurance company executives 
sails food for thought, not the least 
of which is the need for reconsidering 
the companies’ reinsurance programs and 
the effect thereof upon surplus position, 


Present day economic 


given to 


premium volume, and expense factors. 
As a result of such re-appraisal, long 
established pro rata reinsurance arrange- 


ments, in certain instances, have been 
supplanted by spread loss covers, fe it 
this time to 


would seem desirable at ) 
examine the merits of both types of 
coverage and the part that each can 
play in the best interests of both com- 
pany and reinsurer. 


Factors Causing Consideration 

factors causing reappraisal of 
companies’ reinsurance programs are (1) 
the generally favorable underwriting re- 
sults experienced by most companies in 
the past five to six years; (2) a leveling 
off of premium volume due to the con- 
tainment of inflation, together with rate 
reductions and installment premium pay- 
ment plans; (3) increased company ex- 
penses both internally in higher operat- 
ing costs and extern: ths in the form of 
higher commissions; (4) the compara- 


Primary 


tively strong current surplus position of 
many companies supported by the in- 
creased value of their investment port- 








Milton V. Lanning 


Mr. Lanning, well 
insurance field, serves in an 
capacity with The Prudential Insurance 
Company of Great Britain, the Skandia 
Insurance Company and the Hudson In- 
surance Company. These companies form 
one of the leading groups of professional 
reinsurers in the United States and do 

large business. Their executive offices 
are at 90 John St., New York City. J. A 
Munro is president of The Prudentia! 
and Hudson and United States manager 
of the Skandia. 

Mr. Lanning is a graduate of 
\cademy and received his B.S. degr 
Amherst College. He was formerly in 
charge of underwriting operations of the 
Excelsior Insurance Company of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Prior to that he was asso 
ciated, in an underwriting capacity, with 
the Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
of Hartford, and with the Loyalty Group 
in Newark, N. J. He has had broad 


underwriting experience, encompassing 


known in the re 
executive 
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fire, automobile and inland marine busi- 
ness. 
folio during the present-day economic 
cycle. 

Due to these conditions, companies are 


pressing 
premium 


constantly 
sources of 


to develop additional 
income and it is 


not unusual for them to turn to rein- 
surance as one source of such additional 
income. 

Reciprocity 


Usually the first avenue considered, in 
the quest to develop additional premium 
income, is to seek reciprocal reinsurance 
arrangements although there are certain 
inherent disadvantages therein. In the 
first place, 100% reciprocity is almost 
impossible to obtain; secondly, reciproc 
ity by its very nature will require both 
companies to cede approximately the 


All Factors Concerned and Interpret In Light of 


By Mitton V. LANNING 
Prudential-Skandia-Hudson Group 


same volume of business and thus little 


is gained other than an exchange of 
loss ratios. Thirdly, there is a very 
distinct possibility of both companies 


being committed on risks involving large 
amounts of insurance or on risks located 
in the same congested area which will 
result in both companies being overlined 
in case of loss. A fourth factor is the 
added expense of handling such recip- 
rocal arrangements. 

Probably the only time that reciproc- 
ity has any justification is in the case 


Advantages of Two Major Types Reviewed; Companies Must 


Trends 


of local companies operating in limited 
areas and here there is always a possi- 
bility of unequal exposures arising from 
the peculiarities of the particular terri- 
tory or state in which one company may 


be writing—for example, unequal ex- 
posures such as earthquake on the Pa- 
cific Coast, windstorm in Florida, Texas 


or the East Coast, or even an unbalanced 
portfolio of certain types of risk in 
specific territories. 

Thus it would appear that the efforts 
of a direct writing company seeking to 
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you have furnished him. 


of loss.” 
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Are You Capitalizing on Your Losses? 


The practices and the record in the handling of Claim Service and Loss 
Settlement, of the companies you represent, holds the answer to this im- 


The handling of loss claims requires tact, understanding and fairness 
if the insured, your customer, is to be pleased and satisfied with the policy 


Our approach to the settlement of losses is to place ourselves as nearly 
as possible in the customer's position in order that we may best appreciate 
the basis of his claim and his desire for prompt payment. 
possible to ascertain the total amount of loss, payment is made immediately. 
Many losses are paid in full within twenty-fours hours of occurrence. 


These methods are invaluable to agents and brokers. 
they enable you to retain your accounts but they help you win new business 
through your customer's recommendation 


The reputation for fair dealing and prompt payment of losses, of the 
companies of the Commercial Union- Ocean Group amongst agents of long 
standing, is a highlight of our business. 


Commercial Union Assurance Company Ltd. 
The Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp., Ltd. American Central Insurance Company 
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As soon as it is 


Not only do 


in short to make “‘capital out 
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Union Assurance Society Ltd. 
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MILTON V. LANNING 
expand its premium volume might better 
be directed towards the goal of develop- 
ing its agency plant and thus avoid be- 
coming involved in the highly technical 
subject of reinsurance for which in near- 
ly every case it is not properly equipped 
Spread Loss Reinsurance 

Another avenue available to a com- 
pany to increase its premium volume is 
by carrying more of its business 
net for its own account and protecting 
the increased retentions by a so-called 
spread loss cover. 

Spread loss reinsurance is a form of 
excess cover which provides for a mod- 
erate indemnity in excess of a_ small 
fixed retention with the premium con- 
sideration based upon a rate determined 


gross 


by the experience of the company plus 
a loading factor to cover (1) the rein- 
surer’s expenses; (2) the possibility of 
a catastrophic loss; (3) losses occurring 
in the last few years of the contract 
term for which otherwise very little 


premium would be received if the con- 
tract were not renewed; and (4) a 
reasonable profit for the reinsurer. 
The company pays all losses without 
contribution up to the amount of the 
fixed retention and the reinsurer pays 
all losses in excess of the retention up 
to the limit of the contract. The term 
of a spread loss contract is five years 


and it is non-cancellable except under 
certain conditions. It may be written 
on either a per occurence or per risk 


basis but, if written on the latter basis, 

affords very little coverage against wind- 

storm losses which gener: lly are rela- 

tively small on each risk but may effect 
large number of risks. 


Strong Policyholders’ Surplus Required 


In order to seriously consider spread 
reinsurance a company must be in 
a strong policyholders’ surplus position 
to support the additional net premiums 
which will result. 

Regardless of whether a company in 
adopting a spread loss cover, reassumes 
the unearned premium reserve on busi- 


loss 


ness forme rly reinsured on a pro rata 
basis or allows that reinsurance to con- 
tinue until expiration, there will be a 


drain on surplus of approximately 35% 
of the increase in its unearned premium 
reserve, representing in one case the 
return of reinsurance commission on the 
portfolio or, on the other hand, the 
prepaid expense element representing 
acquisition and handling costs in respect 
of the increased retentions made possible 
by the adoption of spread loss reinsur- 
ance, the only difference being one of 
timing. 

In addition, the policyholders’ 
should be sufficiently ample to absorb 
normal growth and expansion which, 
following the adoption of spread loss 
reinsurance, will be more quickly re- 
flected in an increase in unearned pre- 
mium reserve, thereby resulting in a 

(Continued on Page 8&4) 
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South American Observations 


Windstorm Risks Not Insured as There Are Practically No 
Bad Storms; Third Party Liability Coverage Carried 
by Relatively Few Automobile Owners 


By Levertnc CARTWRIGHT 


around the South 
», Monte- 
and 


On a recent flight 
American Loop (Rio, Sao Paul 
Buenos. Aires, Santiago 
in elbow bent at the best 
and an 


video, 
Lima) I kept 
whiskerias with 
ear cocked for Latin American insurance 


insurance men 


doing that might be interesting “state- 
side.” 

What I ended up with was a lot of 
ideas for topics that could be whipped 
up on future trips. The actual data 
in hand from these encounters 1S so 
sketchy as to be unworthy of report in 


such an authoritative paper as the East- 
ern Underwriter. But here goes anyway. 
I flew back to the U. S. with Edna 
and before that had been reading in the 
South American English language pa- 
pers about the $400 million that 
Carol was supposed to have done. 


losses 


Lugubriousness was pervading the 
Drug & Chemical Club in New York, 
as Carol and Edna had converted what 


alkaline un- 
close to an 
mink 
And 


like a wonderfully 
derwriting year into pretty 
even Steven proposition with no 
for Mama on 1954 contingents. 
that was B. H. (Before Hazel). 


No Wind Hazard in South America 


My detached reaction was unpopular 
with the long-faced element around the 
Drug Club. This was that they ought to 
be thankful that they had such messes 
to insure against, for in South America 
he score is, on windstorm insurance, 
a goose for losses and the same for 
premium, or to be precise, maybe a 
total of $2,000 premiums. 

The point is that in South America 
there is no windstorm hazard and the 
only reason that there are any premiums 
at all is that once in awhile a thoroughly 
indoctrinated insur — buyer for a big 
U. S. coporation with a flattering respect 


looked 


egg 


for insurance insists that a South Amer- 
ican property be covered for the works, 
including wind, E. C., A. E. C., ete. There 
are in South Americ: a insurance men 


unscrupulous enough to do his bidding 
and provide a windstorm policy, but they 
do it with a guilty conscience. 

It was thus a well etched contrast to 


come from lands where straight fire 
insurance is the whole dish, back into 
the U. S. where the unchivalrous insur- 
ance attitude towards Carol and Edna to 


me simply accented 
mium potentiality 
is wry medicine 


the enormous pre- 
that we possess. That 

when the disaster 
strikes and it looks like all outgo. But 
what insurance man now, for instance, 
would take back the $200 million blow 
of 1950? Who incidentally would take 
back Livonia ? 

My references are sketchy but to give 
an idea of the relative importance of the 
Vi arious lines, here are the Peruvian fig- 
ures for 1952 as closely as I can decipher 
them from the “Memoria v Estadistica 
correspondientes al ano 1952 of Com- 
panias de Seguros,” that was supplied 
me by Omeno Orl landini, gerente of the 
“Atlas” (in the General of Italy orbit). 
He incidentally is a cordial host and 
good man on a sail boat. 

Fire 69 (let that stand for 69 million 
things), auto 44 (mainly collision), ma- 
rine 20, workmen’s compensation 29, per- 
sonal accident 2, fidelity 1, earthquake 1 
and other lines miniscule. I don’t see 
any entry whatsoever that looks like 
windstorm. 

Liability Risks Not a Problem 

The automobile situation is most en- 

gaging to U.S. insurance people. When 


they speak of auto insurance they think 
of collision, theft and direct loss and 


that almost ese gm The third party 
hazard simply doesn’t disturb them. This 
is hard to understand. In pressing to 
try to get the key to the difference, 
L. C. Derrick-Jehu (Jehu to you), 
Brazilian manager of Alliance Assurance, 
told me a true story that gives it to 
you. 
“ A woman that he knew pulled out 
from the curb in her small car. A large 
car, plainly at fault by our lights, crashed 
saa her, and “See what you have done!” 
she expostulated to the tort feasor. “You 
have put a big dent in my car.” “Sen- 
ora,” he said, “you have a little car. I 
have a big car. Of course I made a big 
dent. Good day.” And he drove off and 


For all the madcap driving that was 
noted in certain cities, notable Rio 
and Buenos Aires, there was little su- 
perficial evidence of accidents occurring. 
In those cities, drivers, especially of 
cabs, go straight for each other in 
opposing directions and the most cow- 
ardly one flicks his wheel first. Maybe 
the statistics bely the observation, but 
J. Milburn Smith, first vice president of 
Continental Casualty, and I agreed that 
we were impressed by the lack of acci- 
dents and thought the answer might 
be the far less speed at which traffic 
moves. 


Far Less Speeding Than Here 


Old cars predominate. In certain 
places notably Uruguay nine out of 10 
cars are museum pieces. Blacksmiths 
keep them running by fabricating parts. 
In that country there are imported only 
some 100 new cars a year. Hence there is 
a tendency to nurse these heaps along. 
In general the speed capacity is lacking 
and while there are plenty of good 
boulevards and roads, they aren’t banked 
and otherwise engineered to accommo- 
date the kind of speed that we have 
come to take for granted. 





that was the end of it. The insurance people are wont to 

Motorists are simply not brought to complain that the motorists are of a 
book as we are for injuries that they small percentage of those that insure. 
cause others. It is Kismet, fate, regret- In Brazil I extracted an estimate that 
table. 30% are covered. The reason they at- 
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tribute to the fact that the motorists 
think it costs too much. But they throw 
up their hands at the idea of a deduc- 
tible. They were appalled to learn that 
a $100 deductible is now common here. 
They are sure the motorist wouldn’t like 
it and that cahoots would nullify it. 
However in Venezuela there is a new 
law requiring a $30 deductible. 

To give an idea what cars cost, 
American Foreign Insurance Association 
had just bought a “new old” Chevrolet 
in Rio. It was a 1953 model with 4,000 
miles on it and the cost was $6,700. 

An automobile bulks large in the as- 
sets of most South Americans. For in- 
stance a man making $7,500 down there 
might have $6,000 or more tied up in a 
car whereas here he would probably 
have a $2,500 number. Thus to the South 
American the collision and direct dam- 
age hazard looks like pretty close to a 
year’s salary. 


Mutual of Omaha Names 
Coyle Chief Underwriter 


Thomas P. Coyle has been named 
chief underwriter in the Group depart- 
ment of Mutual Benefit Health & Acci- 
dent Association. 

Previously a Group underwriting su- 
pervisor in charge of the eastern United 
States, Mr. Coyle will now be in charge 
of all Group underwriting operations. 

He has been associated with Mutual 
of Omaha for the past five years, hav- 
ing started with the organization as a 
health and accident underwriter. He be- 
came associated with the Group under- 
writing department in 1952. Mr. Coyle 
served for three years in the Army dur- 
ing World War II, and is a graduate of 
Creighton University, Omaha. 


Bagot Article 


(Continued from Page 79) 


in respect of the company’s option to 
call for the return of these funds from 
the reinsurer in installments. 


Advantages of Plan 


From the standpoint of the ceding 
company such a plan has the advantage 
that the company will know that the 
cost of its catastrophe protection will 
be no greater than warranted by the 
loss experience plus the allowance for 
the reinsurer’s expenses and_ profit, 
while the high premium which it pays 
through the early stages of the cover 
can be deducted from its profits for 
income tax purposes and these funds 
recaptured at a future date when tax 
and other considerations make it most 
advantageous to do so. 

The reinsurer also benefits since it 
it does not have to pay taxes on that 
portion of the premium which is set up 
as a loss contingency reserve and has 
the use of the funds for investment pur- 
poses. 

It seems likely that within the next 
several years many new plans for writ- 
ing catastrophe reinsurance will be con- 
ceived. Some will be tried and found 
wanting for one reason or the other, 
but undoubtedly out of it all some good 
and lasting idea will emerge, and it will 
be an interesting period to observe. 
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Milton Lanning Article 


(Continued from Page 80) 


further drain on surplus because of the 
prepaid expense factor. 

For example, if a company contem- 
plated reassuming a portfolio of $1,000,- 
000 with a 35% commission factor, there 
would be an immediate drain on policy- 
holders’ surplus of $350,000. Presuming 
that the company also contemplated 
writing a volume of $1,000,000 that same 
year of which $400,000 would normally 
have been reinsured on a pro rata basis, 
there would be a further surplus deple- 
tion of 35% of $400,000, or $140,000, rep- 
resenting the prepaid expenses incurred 
in producing this business, making a 
total reduction of $490,000 in  policy- 
holders’ surplus. 


Advantages of Spread Loss 


Although the increased retentions re- 
sulting from spread loss reinsurance may 
present a strain on the policyholders’ 
surplus, its proponents state that there 
may be compensating advantages over 
those realized under the much more 
widely used pro rata reinsurance. 

Inasmuch as a company’s expense ratio 
is measured against net premiums writ- 
ten, it is possible that with a substantial 
increase in net premiums written without 
a corresponding relative dollar increase 
in the amount of expense, that ratio 
will be lower. While the commission 
factor will increase in direct proportion 
to the increase in net retentions, the 
handling factor may not increase ac- 
cordingly inasmuch as there are certain 
basic expenses involved in processing 
a daily report regardless of how large 
or how small the retention might be. 


Savings in Manpower 


Further, by establishing one, two, or 
three classes of retention and having the 
excess apply automatically over that, a 
reduction in clerical help may be pos- 
sible in the departments involved in the 
daily report work flow such as: (1) the 
reinsurance department by elimination 
of the need for computing and recording 
reinsurance premiums; (2) the account- 
ing and statistical departments by elim- 
ination of additional punching operations, 
monthly bordereaux and statistical ex- 
hibits; (3) the loss department by elim- 
ination of computation and recording 
of the pro rata reinsurers’ participation 
in losses. 

Those companies writing predominant- 
ly risks with low units of exposure, with 
a comparatively large premium income, 
and with a good geographic spread may 
find that a spread loss cover might be 
less costly than pro rata reinsurance, 
inasmuch as no single loss will have an 
adverse effect upon the experience upon 
which the excess rate is based. On the 
other hand, if the company has a com- 
paratively high unit of exposure, or is 
writing in a territory which is subject 
to windstorm, it may well find that a 
spread loss reinsurance program will be 
considerably more costly. 


Stabilization of Results 


\ spread loss cover may spread the 
effect of losses occuring in any given 
year over succeeding years thus tending 
to eliminate peak loss years and to 
promote stabilization of a company’s 
results. In cases of catastrophic losses, 
the losses of the one year are spread 
over the succeeding five years or re- 
maining term of the contract. 

However, it must be remembered that 
severe losses will result eventually in 
the company paying the maximum rate 
or facing the fact of not being able to 
obtain satisfactory renewal terms. As 
pointed out subsequently, to switch back 
from spread loss to pro rata reinsurance 
presents a very serious problem. 


Increased Funds Available for Invest- 
ment 


By keeping a larger share of the com- 
pany’s gross business net for its own 
account the company automatically re 
duces the premiums paid out for rein- 
surance and therefore has available in 


creased funds for investment purposes. 

While, as previously noted, the adop- 
tion of spread loss reinsurance will cre- 
ate an additional expense factor either 
in respect of commission on the re- 
sumption of an unearned premium 
reserve or in the element of prepaid 
expenses on the additional premium in- 
come resulting from a rapid increase in 
net retentions, there is a compensating 
factor to be considered in the form of 
an income tax savings. 

It must be noted, however, that with 
respect to portfolio transaction, the 
actual tax benefit to be realized will be 
for one year only and will not reoccur. 
With respect to the effect upon subse- 
quent years, the actual tax benefit will 
depend upon the trend in future tax 
rates when the increased premium in- 
come wil! become earned. 


Pro Rata Reinsurance 


In contrast to spread loss reinsurance, 
which provides for the company to carry 
all liability net up to a certain limit, a 
pro rata form of reinsurance allows the 
company to cede a proportionate share 
of each risk in excess of its net reten- 
tion as established in accordance with 
its underwriting policy. The premium 
consideration for such reinsurance is a 
like proportion of the original premium 
charged by the company and in case o 
loss, no matter how small, both company 
and reinsurer contribute in the same 
proportion. ; 

While the spread loss basis of rein- 
surance is a comparatively new concept 
in the field of reinsurance, pro rata re- 
insurance has been successfully used 
over the years and serves a very real 
purpose in meeting the needs of direct 
writing companies throughout the world. 
Proponents of spread loss reinsurance 
would be among the first to admit that 
before a company can be in a position 
to think in terms of that form of re- 
insurance, it would first have had to 
employ some type of pro rata reinsur- 
ance to build up not only the surplus 
strength necessary to support such a pro- 
gram, but also the spread of risk neces- 
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sary to make it economically feasible. 

It should be borne in mind that once 
a company is committed to spread loss 
reinsurance it is obvious that a subse- 
quent return to the pro rata method 
could be made only at the cost of re- 
underwriting its entire portfolio of busi- 
ness which would be extremely time- 
consuming and expensive. The problems 
inherent in switching back to pro rata 
reinsurance present some very sobering 
thoughts. 

Such a switch has been necessary 
upon occasion and therefore, a company 
is well advised to stop and consider for 
some time before giving up its pro 
rata reinsurance program. It is very 
difficult to predict future economic con- 
ditions, and it is entirely possible that 
in the future a spread loss program of 
reinsurance may prove inadequate for 
the company’s needs. For example, a 
company with a spread loss might have 
been hard pressed to cope with the rapid 
increase in premium volume, such as 
was experienced in the late 1940's. 
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Perhaps the chief advantage of pro 
rata reinsurance is in its complete flexi- 
bility both from a policyholders surplus 
as well as an underwriting viewpoint. 

From a policyholders surplus point of 
view, spread loss reinsurance permits 
the direct writing company to retain 
more of its gross premium and reduces 
policyholders’ surplus, whereas the pro 
rata treaty offers surplus relief by ab- 
sorbing a portion of the unearned pre- 
mium reserve and thus permits normal 
expansion of the direct writing com- 
pany’s business. If a company finds that 
it does not require as much surplus 
relief it may either increase its reten- 
tions or take back a portion of the un- 
earned premium reserve or both; con- 
versely, if it requires greater surplus 
strength this may be obtained by quota 
sharing a part of its unearned premium 
reserve, all of which may be accom- 
plished in a comparatively short period 
of time as contrasted to the five year 
non-cancellable term under spread loss 
reinsurance. 

From an underwriting viewpoint, pro 
rata reinsurance provides far greater 
flexibility through the use of retentions 
varied according to construction, occu- 
pancy and protection. Instead of having 
one retention applicable to all risks, the 
company may in its underwriting dis- 
cretion distinguish between good and 
bad risks within a class, as well as 
vary its retention according to state and 
territory. Pro rata reinsurance allows 
the underwriter to use the tools he has 
available in the best interests of his 
company. 


Greater Capacity 


In contrast to spread loss reinsurance 
which enables the company to increase 
its own capacity and is therefore limited 
by its own financial strength, pro rata 
reinsurance gives to the ceding company 
the additional facilities of the reinsurer 
which can be used by the company to 
broaden its underwriting scope. Thus do 
the company and the reinsurer form an 
effective partnership with common un- 
derwriting interests. 

Because the reinsurer and the com- 
pany share in the premium on a pro- 
portionate basis, a greater reinsurance 
premium volume is developed which will 
support a greater capacity on an indi- 
vidual risk whether it be excellent, aver- 
age or accommodation. Within certain 
predetermined limits, the underwriter 
may establish his retention and cede any 
number of lines consistent with good 
underwriting. 

It is this combined capacity of the 
company and the reinsurer which affords 
the company the competitive advantage 
it requires to progress and expand. It 
is this capacity without which smaller 
companies would have difficulty in sur- 
viving and without which the premium 
volume of larger companies would suffer 
immeasurably which makes pro rata re- 
insurance so indispensable. 


Greater Protection 


Inasmuch as the reinsurer bears its 
share of each loss according to its par- 
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ticipation, pro rata reinsurance affords 
the company far greater protection. Con- 
trary to spread loss reinsurance which 
places a definite limit on the reinsurer’s 
loss liability, the pro rata reinsurer fol- 
lows the fortunes of the ceding company 
ad infinitum and thus assures the ceding 
company of a certain protection no 
matter how severe losses may become. 
For companies operating in limited areas 
which are heavily susceptible to wind- 
storm loss this is an important factor 
for consideration, 

By reducing individual peak exposures 
and providing for a generally lower unit 
of exposure, pro rata reinsurance will 
allow the ceding company to obtain ca- 
tastrophe reinsurance at a lower cost 
than would be obtainable if the company 
Were reinsuring on a spread loss basis. 
Because this savings factor is not avail- 
able under the spread loss basis where, 
on the contrary, a higher catastrophe 
cost can be expected, the apparent sav- 
ings under the spread loss basis will be 
lower. 


General Conclusions 


The foregoing has given the advan- 
tages of spread loss and pro rata rein- 
surance. Converting from one form of 
arrangement to another is a major step 
and one that should be taken only after 
the most searching analysis. No two 
companies are alike either in fiscal 
strength or underwriting practices, and 
therefore each company, before consider- 
ing spread loss must give full weight 
to all the factors mentioned herein. 
These factors should be interpreted in 
the light of future trends and develop- 
ments in our nation’s economy as they 
affect the insurance industry. 

A reinsurance program is a vital mat- 
ter to a direct writing company and it 
is axiomatic that the company’s gross 
experience must be profitable. The com- 
pany must maintain a good underwriting 
experience to provide for lasting rein- 
surance arrangements and thus create 
the stability of operation which every 
company seeks. i 


Ridgway Address 


(Continued from Page 68) 


Fire, for each dollar of insurance lia- 
bilities, we held, as of the end of last 
year, $1.06 of cash, receivables and U. S 
Treasury bonds, all liquid assets. The 
average of 24 companies was 74 cents 
of cash, receivables and Treasury bonds 
for each dollar of insurance liabilities.” 

Discussing the investment of capital 
and surplus in preferred and common 
stocks Mr. Ridgway told the Kentucky 
agents: 

“Among the 24 companies I mentioned, 
the thinking in this respect varies tre- 
mendously. The United States Fire had 
56.5% of its capital funds (let me stress 
that I am talking of capital surplus and 
voluntary reserves and not invested as- 
sets) invested in common stocks and 
10.7% of its capital funds in preferred 
stocks. These investments are not con- 
sidered as liquid funds since it might be 
difficult to sell any large amounts of this 
type of investment in a falling stock 
market. The average of the 24 compa- 
nies was as follows: 67.5% of capital 
funds in common stocks and 20.2% of 
capital funds in preferred stocks. 


Capital Funds and Premium Volume 


“There is one other factor in the 
thinking of the investment committee 
which must be given consideration. This 
is the amount or volume of insurance 
premiums that are being written by the 
insurance company at that particular 
time. Obviously the company that is 
writing a large volume of business as 
compared to its capital funds must be 
more cautious in their investment ap- 
proach than the company that is writing 
a small volume in proportion to their 
capital funds, since any significant drop 
in the common stock market might ma- 
terially affect the dollar value of their 
capital funds, thereby affecting the ratio 
between capital funds and premium vol- 
ume very materially. 


C. Van Ness Wood, Yonkers, Specialist 
In Suburban Retail Shopping Centers 


American Employers’ Producer First Conceived the Plan for 
Westchester Cross County Center, a 70-Acre Project; 
Handled Insurance for J. Wanamaker’s Bldg. There 


By ArtHur E. O’Lgary 


Writing 90% of the fire insurance on 
the largest shopping center in the East 
would be a feather in any producer’s 
cap but for Insurance-Realtor C. Van 
Ness Wood of Yonkers, N. Y., it was 
just the culmination of a well-planned 
idea. Mr. Wood who has been an agent 
for the American Employers’ since 1950, 
first conceived the plan for the new 
shopping mart in 1947 when his wife 
complained of having to take the long 
ride down to John Wanamaker’s in New 
York. From it merged Westchester’s 
new regional Cross County Shopping 
Center. The project is still under con- 
struction and will be finally completed 
next year. 

Realizing that his wife’s predicament 
was common to all the families of West- 
chester, Mr. Wood sought to locate a 
Wanamaker’s branch store on a parcel 
of 54% acres of land fronting along the 
southerly line of the Cross County Park- 
way at its intersection with Central Park 
Avenue. The land in question had been 
acquired by the Westchester County 
Park Commission many years before 

Wanamaker’s agreed to purchase 12 
acres of the proposed site for a branch 
store. In accordance with the require- 
ments of the Westchester County Park 
Commission, the land was advertised and 
offered at public auction. After much 
negotiation, the City of Yonkers created 
a new zone to be known as a “shopping 
center zone.” The Atlas Construction 
Co. began the ground breaking in 1952 
and entered into a lease arrangement to 
erect the Wanamaker’s branch store. 


The project encompassed a total of 70 
acres, and Mr. Wood’s dream began to 
become a reality. 


Include Leading Merchandisers 


Among the list of tenants of the Cross 
County Shopping Center, in addition to 
John Wanamaker, are included many 
outstanding merchandisers: Gimbel Bros., 
First National Stores, Peoples Savings 
3ank and First National Bank, both of 
Yonkers; Oppenheim Collins, Russeks, 
New York Times, Fanny Farmer, Wal- 
lachs and Walgreen Drugs. It is esti- 
mated that the new shopping center will 
gross $75-$80 million per year in gross 
sales. According to Mr. Wood, it should 
provide the City of Yonkers with $300,- 
000 per year in real estate taxes. 

The center was temporarily financed 
by Bankers Trust Co. The permanent 
financing was done by life insurance 
companies and savings banks. Connec- 
ticut General Life holds the first mort- 
gage. The second mortgage is held by 
the East New York Savings Bank. 

Becoming a specialist on retail stores 
and suburban shopping centers, Mr. 
Wood makes some pertinent observa- 
tions in regard to their planning and 
location. He emphasizes that a shopping 
center in a suburban area has the same 
facilities as those centers located in 
metropolitan areas. The suburban cen- 
ters, he said, are built for convenience. 
“Automobiles have made them possible 
and parking is an important considera- 
tion,” he points out. He went on to ex- 
plain that of the 70 acres of the Cross 

(Continued on Page 101) 





“Again there is a vast difference in 
this ratio of premiums to capital funds 
among the 24 companies |] studied. In 
this group the lowest ratio was 75 cents 
of premiums for each dollar of capital 
funds whereas the highest ratio was 
$2.15 of premium volume for each dollar 
of capital funds. You can see from this 
variation, that it is important to give 
consideration to this factor at all times 
in determining your investment policy. 


Bonds and Stocks 


“Having determined the investment 
atmosphere the finance committee must 
then determine what stocks or bonds to 
buy or sell. It is at this point that the 
work of the research department of the 
insurance company becomes of impor- 
tance. Let us look first at the bond 
holdings from the standpoint of quality 
and selection. In the great majority of 
cases this is not too difficult since the 
insurance company is limited in prin- 
ciple to bonds of a very high quality, 
thereby maintaining the basic invest- 
ment principle of security and liquidity. 

“In studying their bond portfolio or 
in adding to it, the committee is always 
conscious of the maturity spacing. It is 
of prime importance that the maturities 
in their bond portfolio be spread over 
an extensive period rather than being 
bunched in any one or two years. This 
is of importance because from time to 
time the basic underlying interest rates 
in the country may fluctuate and any 
fluctuation in interest rates will affect 
the bond portfolio as far as its value 
is concerned. By having maturities prop- 
erly spaced fluctuation in values is min- 
imized since short term bonds are more 
stable than long term bonds and do not 
normally move, as far as interest rates 
are concerned, at the same time and 
in the same direction. 

“When consideration is given to the 


purchase or sale of common stocks or 
preferred stocks it is of much more 
importance to investigate very carefully 
the background of the company whose 
stock is being considered. Again the 
investment research department of the 
company does the basic fundamental 
statistical work and will present to the 
finance committee the company’s earn- 
ings record, dividend record, sales rec- 
ord or income record and so forth. 

“Historically and statistically the in- 
dustrial common stocks have proven to 
be more unstable as regards earnings, 
dividends and market price over a long 
period of time than have such industries 
as banks or utilities. For this reason you 
will frequently see in an insurance com- 
pany portfolio a rather large holding of 
utility stocks or of bank stocks. In such 
an event, it is quite evident that the 
finance committee was trying to reach 
a more stable form of common stock 
investment by going into utility stocks 
and bank stocks thereby — stabilizing 
somewhat their over-all common stock 
portfolio, In studying the investment 
policy of an insurance company and in 
determining the quality of such policy, 
the above considerations must be given 
full value.” 


W. J. Thompson Retires From 
Atlantic Cos. This Month 


Walter J. Thompson, secretary of the 
Atlantic Companies, will retire this 
month after 47 years with that organi- 
zation. He joined the Atlantic in 1907. 
In 1938 he was appointed secretary, a 
position he has held for the past 16 
years. 

A dinner was held for Mr. Thompson 
by his associates on December 1 at the 
University Club, New York. 








SPACE AVAILABLE 


93-99 Nassau Street 
(Corner of Fulton) 
Desirable light offices, 


Units from 150 to 850 
Building be- 


Hub of subways! 
AC and DC current. 
square feet, moderate rentals. 
ing modernized. 

Especially desirable small office available, 
approximately 450 square feet, adjoining 
The Eastern Underwriter office. 


Inquire: Dorlen Realty Co., 
93-99 Nassau Street 
New York 38, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-4183 LOngacre 4-0060 














N. Y. FEDERATION MEETING 
E. T. Clauss New President; R. H. 
Nicholls Exec. Committee Chairman; 
Mayor Wagner Luncheon Speaker 


Emil T. Clauss, prominent agent of 
Buffalo, past president of New York 
State Agents Association, was elected 


Insurance Federation 


president of the 
annual meet- 


of New 


York, Inc. at its 





EMIL T. CLAUSS 


ing yesterday (December 9) at Commo- 
dore Hotel, New York. He succeeds 
Agent Carl Young, Syracuse. 

Robert H. Nicholls, America Fore 
Group, was elected executive committee 
chairman succeeding Wm. R. Ehrmann- 
traut, American Surety. David S. Mc- 
Falls, prominent New York City agent, 
was reelected vice chairman of this 
committee. For first vice president, R 
E. Curry of John F. Curry & Co., New 
York, was reelected. Frederick D. Rus- 
sell, Security Mutual Life president, is 
a new vice president; Raymond P. Dor- 
land of Davis, Dorland & Co., New York, 
was renamed vice president. 

Edward S. Poole, Albany, continues as 
treasurer; William A. Waters, Hall & 
Henshaw, New York, as assistant treas- 
urer; Everette H. Hunt as counsel; 
Russell Edgett, New York, as secretary, 
and E. W. McAndrews as_ assistant 
secretary. 

Mayor Robert Wagner of New York 
City was the luncheon speaker, and he 
was greeted by an industry turnout of 
over 1,500. 


Six New NAI NAIA Statist 


Six new chairmen were appointed and 
five were reappointed to head standing 
committees of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents for 1954-55 by 
President Joseph A. Neumann, Jamaica, 
N. Y. 


The newly appointed committee chair- 
men are Deane W. Merrill, South 
Orange, N. J., agency management; C. 
S. McNew, Jr., Pine Bluff, Ark., finance; 
Ba Stoner, Greencastle, Ind., fire 
safetv; Victor O. Schinnerer, Washing- 
ton, D. C., metropolitan and large lines 
agents; H. Earl Munz, Paterson, N. 
property insurance, and Kenneth A. 
Young, Blue Earth, Minn., rural and 
small lines agents. 
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BOOTH GENERAL ADJUSTER 





Promoted by America Fore Group at 
Home Office; Was Formerly With 
Commercial Union Assurance 

President Frank A. Christensen of the 
America Fore Insurance Group has an- 
nounced promotion of Thomas W. 
Booth to general adjuster of the four 
fire companies of the group at the pussy 
office loss department, 80 Maiden Lane, 
New York. He joined the America Fore 
organization in June, 1954, as assistant 
general adjuster. 

In fire insurance loss adjustment work 
for a number of years, Mr. Booth 
started as a staff adjuster for the Com- 
mercial Union Assurance and later was 
assistant general adjuster there. He is 
a former treasurer of the Loss Execu- 
tives Association and is presently serv- 
ing on various association committees 

He was educated at the Wharton 
School of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Fordham Law School and is a 
member of the New York Bar. For a 
time he was with the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation as a special agent. 


Shipmaker Hartford Mgr. 


Ammecican- Associated Cos. 

W. Wratten, resident vice president 
at ieee for American-Associated 
Insurance Companies, has announced 
appointment of Harold E. Shipmaker 
as branch fire and marine manager. 

Mr. Shipmaker took up his new duties 
December 6. He is experienced in both 
underwriting and production and is well 
known in the Connecticut insurance 
field, having spent virtually all of his 
business career in that state. His back- 
ground includes 15 years with the Na- 
tional Fire during which he held a 
number of supervisory positions ulti- 
mately becoming chief underwriter for 
the Connecticut department. 

In 1947 he joined American of Newark 
as state agent and Hartford branch 
manager, having charge of both fire and 
casualty lines. He leaves this position 
to join American-Associated. He is a 
member of the Connecticut Field Club, 
3lue Goose and the Casualty and Surety 
Association of Connecticut. During the 
war he served in the Air Force as a 
member of the Inspector General’s staff, 
and at the time of his release from 
active duty had attained the rank of 
lieutenant colonel. 


Quarter-Century Club of 


American Meets in Newark 


luncheon for home office 
Quarter-Century Club 
was held 


Hotel, 


The annual 
members of the 
of the American Insurance Co. 
December 2 at the Robert Treat 
Newark, N. J. 

The club now has 131 members nation- 
wide. The following employes became 
eligible this year and will be honored 
with gifts: Raymond A. McGee, Bar- 
bara Dunlop, Hilda M. Giere, Louis G. 
Schraft, Eva Grosse, Frederick E. Quinn, 
Mary F. McCann, Rosemary Leonard, 
Elliot C. Bergen, Morris N. ‘Cohen and 
Assistant Secretary Charles E, Clymer. 

In addition Donald F. Allen of Rock- 
ford, Ill.; Jules Squires of Greensboro, 
N. C., and Fred H. Adams of Shreve- 
port, La., were also honored. 





WEGHORN IS 
GOOD TO 
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Aviation Insurance 
(Continued from Page 87) 


divisions and a description of each divi- 
sion follows: 

Coverage 1: (loss of life, limbs or 
sight) the company will pay the amount 
specified as principal sum for loss of 
life resulting from an aviation accident. 
A schedule lists various injuries for 
which the company will pay from one- 
quarter to the entire principal sum. 

Coverage 2: (total disability-weekly 
indemnity) the company will pay the 
amount specified in the policy as “Week- 
ly Indemnity” for each week that the 
insured is totally disabled as a result 
of injury caused by an aviation accident 
up to a total of 52 weeks commencing 
with the date of the total disability. 

Coverage 3: (blanket medical indem- 
nity) the company will pay the medical, 
surgical, ‘hospital and professional nurses 
expenses incurred as result of an injury 
caused by an aviation accident up to 
the amount specified in the policy. 

Coverage 1 must be written for each 
policy issued. Coverage 2 and 3 are 
optional coverages. The policy is written 
for varying rates to cover these flying 
activities : 

1. World Wide Scheduled Airline Pas- 
senger Coverage. 


2. Non-Scheduled Aircraft Passenger 
Coverage. 

3. Student, Private and Commercial 
Pilot (also includes flying crew members 
other than pilots). 

The flying activity covered by each 
of the above is self-explanatory from 
the title of the coverage. Policies issued 
are generally annual contracts and con- 
tain no clause for cancellation by the 
insured as the aviation accident rates 
allow for the fact that individuals are 
not continuously exposed to the hazards 
of aviation 365 days of the year. 

The exclusions contained in the avia- 
tion accident policy are the usual Acci- 
dent and Health exclusions with some 
minor variations to bring them in line 
with the aviation exposure. Such flying 
activities as exhibition acrobatic flying, 
exhibition stunt flying and closed course 
racing are not covered. Obviously, these 
types of flying are not considered aver- 
age flight hazards. 

Airport Liability Insurance 

The purpose of this contract is to 
protect an owner or operator of an air- 
port or a tenant of an airport for his 
legal liability for bodily injury or prop- 
erty damage caused by accidents result- 
ing from his operation, use or mainten- 
ance of an airport. 

The Airport Liability policy is similar 
in nature to a Comprehensive Liability 
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Just as puzzling is the public's lack 


of appreci- 
ation of its responsibility for the dangers of the 
road—physical and economic. 
Agents must do their part in 
each community to bring 
safety on the highway and 
sanity in the jury box. 











Policy in that it attempts to cover all 
operations usual and incidental to the 
operation of an airport, excluding certain 
specified contingencies all of which are 
clearly described in the policy and for 
which coverage may be obtained under 
most circumstances. The policy includes 
usual Owners’, Landlords’ and Tenants’ 
Liability Coverage for accidents occuring 
on the premises; i.e., bodily injuries re- 
sulting from persons’ being struck by 
vehicles on the airport, slipping on pave- 
ments, collapse of buildings, tripping 
over physical obstructions, and losses 
resulting from damage to property of 
others caused by poor direction of aerial 
or surface traffic. 

If the insured is responsible for con- 
dition of runways and, through faulty 
maintenance, an accident results; or if 
the insured is responsible for air traffic 
control and, through misdirection, per- 
mits an accident to aircraft, he needs 
Airport Liability Coverage for such acci- 
dents. If the insured is responsible for 
weather reporting facilities and the clos- 
ing of his airport due to inclement 
weather conditions but fails to give 
proper warning or neglects to close the 
airport, then he might well be liable for 
accidents resulting from such causes. 

The basic policy can be extended to 
provide cov erage against special hazards. 
These extensions include Airmeet Liabil- 
ity insurance, Contractual Liability cov- 
erage, Elevator, Demolition and Prod- 
ucts coverage as well as Hangar Keepers 
Legal Liability insurance for those whose 
who store aircraft or accept them for 
repair or service. 

Airport owners or managers, flying 
schools, aircraft dealer, repair shop and 
hangar keepers are prospects for Airport 
Liability insurance. 


Industrial Aid Aircraft 


While the bulk of the aircraft are 
owned and operated privately, there is 
a growing class of owners who find the 
aircraft an indispensable part of their 
operations. These owners are corpora- 
tions and companies who use aircraft as 
an aid to their business. It is estimated 
that there are 11,000 industrial aid air- 
craft with values ranging from $6,000 up 
to $800,000. These planes are used to 
carry executives, guests, traveling per- 
sonnel and cargo in the conduct of busi- 
ness. Some companies operate air fleets 
where the total value of aircraft is in 
excess of $1,000,000—a substantial invest- 
ment. 

This type of an account is good busi- 
ness for an agent and one well worth 
the effort to solicit. It can be the entree 
to an entire account or the means of 
giving complete service to an insured 
already a client. 

The prospects for aviation insurance 
are many and the types of coverages 
purchased are readily available and easilv 
handled. Where do you find the pros- 
pects? That’s easy—at an airport where 
the care and fueling of aircraft is ac- 
complished. Visit your nearest airpor* 
and see the planes ranged in rows on 
the ramp or stored in a hangar. Ask 
who owns them—they are your pros- 
pects. 


N. Y. C. POND DINNER 
New York City Pond of Blue Goose 
held a dinner-meeting and Christmas 
party December 8, at the Drug and 
Chemical Club, New York. Past most 
loyal ganders were honored. 
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Legion Post Commander 


DAVID A. TICKTIN 


David A. Ticktin, prominent New 
York insurance attorney and member of 
the well known law firm of Powers, 
Kaplan & Berger, is again commander 
of the French Universities’ Post 537 of 
the American Legion. This post consists 
of former members of the AEF in 
World War I who attended French uni- 
versities in the Spring term of 1919 
as part of the Army educational pro- 
gram. Mr. Ticktin attended the Uni- 
versity of Toulouse studying French law. 
He has been associated with Powers, 
Kaplan & Berger for about 35 years and 
is well known as the author of many 
articles on insurance law. 

Mr. Ticktin, who was the first com- 
mander of the French Universities Post 
when it was organized in 1920, has also 
been an instructor and lecturer on in- 
surance law for many years. 


North America Ope: Opens New 


Denver Service Office 

The new office building for the Den- 
ver service office of the Insurance Co. 
of North America Companies, located at 
1838-49 Emerson Street, was opened, 
formally, on December 9. A group of 
officials from the head office of the com- 
panies in Philadelphia joined local civic 
and business leaders in ceremonies 
marking opening of the new building. 

hose going from Philadelphia were 
Ludwig C. Lewis, senior vice president 
of the North America; Herbert P. Stell- 
wagen, executive vice president of In- 
demnity et Co. of North Amer- 
ica; Charles F. Littlepage, vice presi- 
dent ; Richard G. Osgood, vice president ; 
Russel H. Petefish, assistant vice presi- 
dent, and Richard Light, agency super- 
intendent of the North America; also 
James M. Crawford, vice president; 
Reginald S. Robins, vice president, and 
Richard E. Miller, assistant secretary, 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
America. 

Henry A. Furlong is manager of the 
Denver service office. Robert L. Mc- 
Cormack, assistant manager, is respon- 
sible for casualty underwriting. 

The new building, erected by the St. 
Charles Construction Co., 4414 Vine 
Street, Denver, is of steel and concrete 
construction with a brick facing. Of 
modern design, it provides approxi- 
mately 5,200 square feet of usable air 
conditioned office space. 


LEGION POST’S XMAS MEETING 
Insurance Post No. 1081 of the Ameri- 
can Legion, New York, will hold its 
next dinner meeting December 14 at 
Miller’s Restaurant, Woolworth Build- 
ing, New York. Commander James S. 
Conway has arranged for a full course 
holiday dinner and entertainment. Col. 
Seamus F. O’dea, reconteur and humor- 
ist, will perform and so will the Fidel- 
ity & Casualty Company’s Glee Club. 





ABA Insurance Chairmen 


Named by W. A. Mansfield 


Walter A. Mansfield, Detroit attor- 
ney, who is chairman of the section of 
insurance law of American Bar Associa- 
tion, recently announced appointments 
to the working committees of the sec- 
tion. The committee chairmen are as 
follows: 

Automobile insurance law—James B. 
Donovan of Watters & Donovan, New 
York; aviation insurance law—L. Dun- 
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can Lloyd, Chicago; casualty insurance 
law—Lewis C. Ryan, Syracuse; compul- 
sory non-occupational disability bene- 
fits—James K. Honey, Life Insurance 
Association of America; fidelity-surety 
law—Elmer B. McCahan, Jr., Baltimore; 
fire insurance law—Milford L. Landis, 
Central Manufacturers’ Mutual, Van 
Wert, O. : ; 

Also health and accident insurance 
law—C. C. Frazier, Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference; insurance law 
education—Harlan S. Don Carlos, Trav- 


elers; life insurance law—John V. Bloys, 
Life Ins surance Association of America; 


A factory—sprinklered and with superior 
. construction and management—develops 
“> a mighty nice premium and a goodly num- 
\ “ss ber of commission dollars. But the agent 

\s who writes such a target risk must take 
good care of it. The rate must be exactly 
ee ee, right—as low as engineering and inspec- 
| tion recommendations should properly 
a make it. For convenience, the fire insur- 
: ance and allied lines should be written in 
one policy even though huge values are 
developed. All this sounds difficult, but in 
reality it isn’t—not for Glens Falls agents. 
The services of experts from the Factory 
Insurance Association and its capacity to X 
i , absorb large risks are enlisted, and our 
Lf /4y agents are assured that the best service and 
| lowest possible rate will be developed. Our Ve 
membership in the F.I.A. is another valu- Ve: 
able Glens Falls Extra. 


“Old and Tried’’ 


Pin; 


GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS INDEMNITY COMPANY 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Glens Falls, New York 























Organized 1849 


marine and inland marine insurance law 
—Edward G. Dobrin, Seattle; member- 
ship—Victor A. Lutnicki, Boston; pub- 
lications—Hugh E. Reynolds, Indian- 
apolis; public relations—Lowell D. Snorf, 
Jr., Chicago. 

Also regulation of insurance compa- 
nies—J. Roth Crabbe, Columbus (for- 
mer Ohio Insurance Superintendent) ; 
rules and procedure—Robert P. Hob- 
son, Louisville; trial tactics—Wayne E. 
Stichter, Toledo; workmen’s compensa- 
tion and employers liability—Ashley St. 
Clair, Liberty Mutual. 

The ABA annual meeting will be held 
next August in Philadelphia. 
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On Distinguished Guests 
Committee, American Legion 





ADMIRAL E. C. HOLDEN, USNR 


Rear Admiral Edw. C. Holden, Jr., 
USNR, president of the United States 
P, & I. Agency, Inc., of New York, has 


a member of the na- 
guests committee of 
National Com- 


been appointed as 
tional distinguished 
the American Legion by 
mander Seaborn P. Collins. This ap- 
pointment been eee oS con- 
firmed by the national executive com 
mittee of the American Legion. 

Admiral Holden’s appointment is in 
recognition of his outstanding services 
in behalf of the American Legion through 
a long period of vears. He is past com- 
mander of the Robert L. Hague Mer- 
chant Marine Industries’ Post No. 1242, 
Department of New York, and_ has 
served in various capz cities in the county 
and department organizations. 

Admiral Holden is a rec cognized au- 


has 


thority in marine insurance and accident 
prevention. He is national vice president 
of The Propeller Club of the United 
States and serves as a director in many 


maritime activities. 


Towne to Retire Feb. 15; 
55 Years in Insurance 


\. J. Towne, assistant secretary of 
the Automobile and Standard Fire, wiil 
retire February 15 after a 55-year career 
in the insurance business. Mr. Towne, 
who is now on leave of absence until 
February, has been directly concerned 
with the companies’ fire underwriting 


department. 

In his early years in the insurance busi- 
iess, Mr. Towne worked under the tute 
0s of U. C. Crosby, president of the 
New Hampshire Fire and later United 
States manager of the Royal Exchange. 

In 1916 Mr. Towne joined the Auto- 
mobile, becoming one of its first field 
men. He served as state agent in New 
Jersey and subsequently was called to 
the home office as agency supervisor. In 
1924 he was appointed assistant secre- 
tary of the Standard Fire and later was 
named to a similar position in the Au 
tomobile 


\ past erg of the New Jersey 
Field Club, Mr. Towne formerly served 
on the executive committee of the Un- 
derwriters Association of the Middle 
Department and has been a member of 
the New York Insurance Society since 
1906. He is a member of the New York 
City Pond of Blue Goose. 


J. FRED BECKETT DIES 
J. Fred Beckett, head of the Fall 
River, Mass., insurance firm under his 
own name, died suddenly, November 29, 
in his office. He had headed the firm for 


50 years. Mr. Beckett was trustee of 
several Fall River Banks. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, a son, daughter and 


a brother. 


American Universal 


Boosts Paid-Up Capital 

The American Universal of Provi- 
dence, R. I., has increased its paid-up 
capital from $625,000 to $750,00 through 
a stock dividend paid on December 1, 
and the sale of 6,264 $10 par value shares 
at $21.50 per share. 

The total sale amounted to $134,676 of 
which $62,640 represents an increase in 
capital stock and $72,030 a contribution 
to surplus. Consolidated surplus to 
policyholders is now in excess of 
$1,600,000. 


Multiple Location Rules, Forms 
Revised in New York State Dec. 


The New York Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization has adopted and filed, ef- 
fective in New York State December B 
revisions in multiple eo rules and 
forms for Forms No. 1, No. 2, No. 4 and 
No. 5 (General Rule No. 85) steheor 
recommended by advisory organizations. 

















the office, 
closed it!" 
Oh, wonderful! 
PLM?" he broke in. 
one, no foolin' 


"Oh, I know, Mr. L; 


and prompt-paying . 


Gna say. 5” 
"Good girl!" he said. 
Ho-hum ! ‘Night, 


too, Mr. L! 


Today, about midafternoon, Mr. 
whistling. 

"You mean the Halperin property? 
pnnld 2 give at to. ..." 

"Right! 
They were so darned decent 
about that Jones situation. . ." 
PLM is one of our most 
understanding companies .. ." 


cooperative," he added. 
right away, will you, Ellen, and er, 
Daily Report you might enclose a little note 


"Oh, I know what to say..." 


Diary. 


L burst into 


"Ellen," he said, "I 


"To 
They rate this 


I said, 


"And most 


"Strong company, too, 





Type up the policy 


in your 


So ends another day. 


And that goes for you, 








HOW ABOUT YOU, MR. LOCAL AGENT? 


PLM can add further strength and increased capacity 


to your office . . 


payment 


bring you a record of prompt claim 


a 60-year record of low-cost, dividend- 


paying, non-assessable protection. Why not write us for 


full information about a representation. 


Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Insurance Company 


Market Street National Bank Bldg., 






STURDY AS THE OaK 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Orgomsed 1095 


Writing FIRE and ALLIED LINES ‘in the Birthplace of American Mutual Insurance’ 


These revisions include changes in the 
rating formula and changes in the appli- 
cation of term rules to Forms No. 1 
and No. 2. 

Application of the new rating formula 
to aig policies shall be as follows: 

“These rate, form and rule revisions 
to the multiple location rating plan may 
be made applicable to unexpired policies 
by endorsement on a pro rata basis if 
rates on such policies were produced 
under the provisions of the multiple lo- 
cation rating plan in effect November 
30, 1954. 

“If rates on unexpired policies were 
produced on any other edition of the 
multiple location rating plan than that 


in effect November 30, 1954, such poli- 
cies may be canceled pro rata if re- 


written in the same company in the 
same proportion only when all rules and 
forms applicable under the December 1, 
1954 edition of the plan are used. 


General Rule No. 33 Revisions 
Also 


mended 


33. (New 


effective December 1 
revisions in General Rule No. 
York City Division Rule No. 
48A) re: been adopted for Reporting 
Form A. These revisions do not include 
any change in the application of term 


recom- 


rules to Form A. Revised rule book 
pages will be distributed at an early 
date. 


The NYFIRO explanation of revisions 
in General Rule No. 33 follows: 

Rule 2, Sections C, D, E and F and 
Rule 13 have been revised to define ma- 
terials and supplies as an eligible class 
of property. 

Rule 21 has been revised to provide 
for permissive use of the broader lend- 
ers’ loss payable clause, Form No. 
ML 34. 

Rule 23, second paragraph has been 
edited to clearly indicate that the pro- 
visional premium is based upon all con- 
tributing insurance. 

Form No. ML 10, exclusion clause. has 
been edited to permit coverage of motor 
vehicles not licensed for use on public 
thoroughfares, but used for transport- 
ing property about the insured’s prem- 
ses. 

Form No. ML 12 has been revised to 
provide for clarification. 

Form No. ML25 has been edited to 
the extent of including the word “sleet” 
in the exclusion provisions applicable 
only to windstorm and hail. 

Form No. ML 27 has been edited to 
provide closer concurrency with existing 
endorsements. 


Bradley Heads Excelsior 


Planning Committee 
The Excelsior of Syracuse, N. Y., an- 
nounces the appointment of three of its 
agent-directors as members of the com- 
pany’s planning committee for 1955. 
Russell A. Bradley, insurance agent of 
Ann Arbor, Mich., will serve as chair- 
man and the other two members of the 
committee are Ralph G. Hastings, Wash- 
ington, Ind., and Clair A. Jackson, Mead- 
ville, Pa. 
Mr. Bradley, 
ceeds Alfred C. 


the new chairman, suc- 
Sinn of Clifton, N. J., 
who served as chairman of the com- 
mittee for five years and who con- 
tinues as an ex-officio member in his 
capacity as executive vice president of 
the company. Forrest H. Witmeyer, 
president, and Donald P. Littlefield, as- 
sistant vice president, are also ex-officio 
members of the committee. 


MASON EHRENFRIED DIES 

Mason Ehrenfried, 60, well known in 
Greater Boston insurance circles, and a 
member of the Boston Board of Fire 
Underwriters, died November 27, in a 
Boston Hospital. He made his home in 

3rookline. Mr. Ehrenfried was a native 
of Lewiston, Me. and a graduate of 
Harvard University. 
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Speaker of The House Owns Insurance Agency 


No Salesmen in Field and No Advantage Taken of 
Joseph W. Martin’s Public Position 


Joseph W. Martin, Jr., Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and one of 
America’s most noted public men, owns 
an insurance agency in North Attleboro, 
Mass. The agency represents some of 
the principal companies in the United 


ALICE W. AGNEW 


States. Conducted under the name of A. 
T. Parker & Co., it is managed for Mr. 
Martin by Alice W. Agnew. The agency 


is a successful one. Mrs. Agnew’s chief 
assistant is Lorraine Ells. 

The agency does not take advantage 
of the Speaker’s public position to so- 
licit business. It has no canvassers in 
the field. Alice Agnew took over the 
duties of office manager on June 1, 1941. 
“At that time,” she said to The Eastern 
Underwriter, “Mr. Martin made it very 
plain to me that his name was not to 
be used in soliciting business. He pur- 
chased the business of A. T. Parker & 
Co. in 1917. That was the year in which 
I was graduated from high school and 
went into the insurance field immedi- 
ately as a policy writer. I have con- 
tinued in insurance since that time in 
various capacities. 

“In addition to my office duties I am 
a housewife having a comfortable Cape 
Cod home.” 


Mrs. Agnew Active in Civic Life 
of Attleboros 


In May of this year Mrs. Agnew was 
installed as first president of the newly 
organized Quota Club in the Attleboros, 
an affiliate of the Quota International, 
Inc. This is a service club made up en- 
tirely of business executive and profes- 
sional women, restricted in membership 
to one member of each business or pro- 
fession. The work of the organization is 
devoted primarily to aid to the hard of 
hearing, its motto, “We Share” symbol- 
izing the member’s aid in life. 

Companies represented in the agency 
are these: Boston, Citizens, Equitable 
F. & M., National of Hartford, New 
Hampshire, North British & Mercantile, 
Pennsylvania, Phoenix of England, 
Providence Washington, Queen, Royal, 
Springfield F. & M., Travelers, Royal 
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Indemnity and Massachusetts 
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Mutual 


Life. It also represents a number of 
mutual property insurance companies, 


including Lumbermen’s Mutual 
alty, Merchants and Farmers, 
tucket, Traders & Mechanics. 


Casu- 
Paw- 


ATLANTIC PROMOTIONS 





Ruth Assistant General Manager in 
Midwest; Merritt Assistant Secre- 
retary at New York Home Office 
Philip F. Ruth has been appointed 
assistant general manager of the Mid- 
west division and A. L. Merritt, Jr., as- 
sistant secretary of the Atlantic Mutual 

and Centennial. 

Mr. Ruth, assistant secretary of the 
Atlantic Companies, has been in insur- 
ance since 1929, and with Atlantic’s fire 
department since it was organized in 
1936. He will be in charge of the com- 
panies’ fire business in the Midwest, 
under Robert M. Perce, general mana- 
ger of the Midwest division. 

Mr. Merritt has managed the Port- 
land, Ore., office since joining Atlantic 
in 1949. He will assume many of Mr. 
Ruth’s former responsibilities in the fire 
department of the home office, serving 
under Joseph H. Smiley, vice president. 
His duties as manager of the Portland 
office will be taken over by Frank 
Krueckel of Atlantic’s Seattle office. 


SALTER ELECTED TO BOARD 

Claude R. Branch, chairman of thie 
board, Providence Washington, has an- 
nounced the election of George B. Salter 
as a member of the board. Mr. Salter is 
executive vice president of the Provi- 
dence Washington and has been associ- 
ated with the organization since May 1, 
917. 
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Security Bureau Wages Successful Campaign 
Against N. Y. Waterfront Theft and Pilferage 


By JEREMIAH J. SULLIVAN 


General Manager, Security Bureau, Inc. 


Recently when a major marine insur- 
ance company in New York realized 
than an excessive number of “excep- 
tions” were being noted at the ware- 
house on shipments of imported liquor 
which it insured—in fact several hun- 
dred percent over the number of cases 
considered light at the pier at the time 
of pickup—it immediately called upon 
the Security Bureau, Inc., to investigate. 

Recommendations for improved ware- 
house procedure and stricter internal 
control followed the inspection and sur- 
vey by the Bureau. Subsequent ship- 
ments to this warehouse of the same 
type of liquor from the same pier were 


Harisch Studio 


SULLIVAN 


JEREMIAH J. 


studied and only minor discrepancies 
from the pier tallies were noted. 

Convictions for Stealing Merchandise 

Last month most of the metropolitan 
newspapers in New York carried the 
story of the conviction and sentence of 
five United States Customs employes 
charged with embezzling a variety of 
merchandise from the custody of the 
United States Appraisers Stores where 
they worked as laborers and guards. 
Over $2,000 worth of pilfered goods was 
recovered in the home of one of the 
defendants. 

Behind the discovery of this corrup- 
tion was the work of the Security Bu- 
reau. Noting that a consistent pattern 
prevailed in certain types of cargo losses 
an analysis was made of all loss renort 
of this type of merchandise from several 
insurance and steamship companies. 

This study led the Bureau to belies 
that the thefts were actually occurring 
while the goods were in Customs pos 
When this information was re- 
layed to the United States Customs 
agents a complete investigation ensue! 
and resulted in the defendants’ appre- 
hension and the breakup of the rinz 
which had brought discredit to the out- 
standing United States Customs Service. 
The Bureau’s assistance in this case was 
gratefully acknowledged by this Govern- 
ment agency. 

Another recent newspaper story told 


session. 





of the dramatic arrest of a warehouse 
employe actually in the process of ille- 
gally removing several cases of imported 
chinaware from the very warehouse in 
which he had been hired as superin- 
tendent. This arrest and the subsequent 
arrest of the intended receiver resulted 
from information supplied by the Se- 
curity Bureau working in conjunction 
with the District Attorney’s staff. 


Stolen Typewriters and Hijacking 
Cases 


When a typewriter with a foreign 
language keyboard appeared recently in 
a local pawn shop the Security Bureau 
was notified. Tracing the serial number 
back through reported losses of type- 
writers, this machine was linked to a 
mysterious unsolved theft of several 
cases of similar typewriters which oc- 
curred about three years ago. 

Working through the present pledgor, 
the Bureau with the aid of the local 
police has been able to establish the 
identity of a receiver of many of these 
stolen machines. The case of the re- 
ceiver is presently awaiting prosecution 
in the District Attorney’s office and 
eventually it is hoped the thief and his 
accomplices will be brought to justice. 

Several major truck hijacking cases in 
which the Security Bureau has been in- 
terested and which involved tons of 
coffee and rubber and cases of other 
inerchandise have now proceeded to in 
dictment or trial. The assistance of the 
Security Bureau has been acknowledged 
by the United States Attorney. 

These are but a few cases from the 
current files of the Security Bureau, 
Inc., illustrating the range and effec- 
tiveness of its program. 


Bureau Formed in 1946 
Historicallv. this unique, privately 


sponsored and _ financed organizatio 
was created in 1946 to stem the tide of 





waterfront theft and _ pilferage that 
plagued commerce in the world’s larges 
seaport. It is the dramatic and practical 
demonstration of the marine insurance 


underwriters’ efforts to curtail these 
losses. ‘ 
With cessation of hostilities after 


World War II reports from insurance 
representatives in scattered seaports ot 
the world showed a rising wave oi 
wholesale waterfront larcenies running 
the gamut from petty pilferage to out- 
right piracy. Reappearance in interna- 
tional trade of valuable civilian luxury 
items, a general post-war softening of 
the moral fibre and in many instances, 
official laxity and corruption were among 
the many contributing factors leading to 
this situation. This problem was not 
restricted to any one country or seaport. 

The amount of losses suffered from 
theft and pilferage in the Port of New 
York following the war had become 
staggering. When we consider that the 
Port does over 80 million tons of ship- 
ping and imports merchandise valued at 
$4 billion annually, this is not difficult 
to understand. Significant, too, is the 
fact that while only 20% of the nation’s 
total cargo passes through the Port of 
New York, this, however, does repre- 
sent more than half of the total dollar 
value of all cargo shipped through the 
ports of the United States because 75% 
of all luxury items find their way through 
this port. 


Move to Curtail Thefts 


Long before the magnitude of the 
waterfront thefts in New York was 
dramatized by public investigations and 
newspaper publicity, positive steps were 
taken by the insurance and maritime 
interests. 

Realizing the need for affirmative ac- 
tion, the marine insurance’ industry 
allied with the shipping interests of the 
Port of New York formed the Security 
3ureau, Inc. to supplement and cooper- 





Typical sign warning of prosecution for theft or pilferage. 


ate with existing law enforcement agen- 
cies in suppressing theft and pilferage. 
The Bureau represented the concerted 
effort of over 170 companies from prac- 
tically every cross-section of the mari- 
time industry in the Port of New York. 
Warehouses, motor carriers, towboats, 
harbor transportation, dry dock and ship 
repair, watching services, stevedores and 
other allied businessmen interested in 
reducing thefts and pilferage and in pro- 
moting the best interests of the port 
joined in this campaign. 

Listed among the Bureau’s roster of 
distinguished officers and directors are 
several prominent insurance representa- 
tives and some 40 insurance companies 
and P. & I. agencies are included in its 
membership roll. 


Over 300 Convictions 


The impressive total of over 300 con- 
victions for waterfront thefts obtained 
through the efforts of the Security Bu- 
reau, Inc. in its short history has justi- 
fied the confidence, financial support and 
encouragement of these insurance and 
shipping interests. In fact, since 1946 
when the Bureau was formed an esti- 
mated decrease in waterfront losses of 
from 10 to 20 percent has been realized. 

While the results achieved by the 

Security Bureau, Inc. and its staff of 
trained criminal investigators and at- 
torneys, who have had years of prior 
experience with the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and other Federal and 
State law enforcement agencies, have 
been gradual, they have been steady. 
While at one time it may have been 
true that the leaders of the maritime 
industry may have hesitated before pro- 
ceeding to sign a criminal complaint 
charging a person with waterfront theft 
because of the possibility of resulting 
civil actions for false arrest and mali- 
cious prosecution, this situation no long- 
er prevails, 
_ Since the activation of the Bureau, 
its members have learned to report 
promptly all losses resulting from theft 
and pilferage, regardless of size or value. 
These losses are promptly investigated 
by the Bureau’s staff and written reports 
made to the respective companies and 
to all law enforcement agencies con- 
cerned. ; 


Substantial Drop in Losses 


When it is determined by the Bureau’s 
representatives that the available legal 
evidence is sufficient to spell out a prima 
facie case against the suspected thief, 
prosecution is most vigorously pursued. 
Reliance by its members upon the Bu- 
reau’s advice has given the maritime in- 
dustry a new determined approach to- 
ward prosecution. The fact that all 
possible cases are now prosecuted has 
resulted in substantial reduction of losses 
from theft. 

After the filing of a criminal com- 
plaint or the submission of evidence to 
the District Attorney’s office, the Bureau 
continues to work in close harmony with 
either the Federal or State District At- 
torney in presentation of the cases and 
in obtaining expert witnesses, documen- 
tary proof such as bills of lading, dock 
receipts, etc. Even in those cases where 
the amount involved is relatively small, 
the Bureau has exhausted every means 
of proving its case. 

Witnesses have been brought from 
great distances as in a recent case where 
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it was necessary to prove by means of 
the Internal Revenue stamps affixed to 
stolen bottles of liquor that the merchan- 
dise found in the possession of the thief 
came from a particular shipment. In 
many instances, failing this vital assist- 





Specially constructed crib for storage 
and protection of valuable cargo. 


ance, successful prosecutions could not 
have been maintained. The various local 
District Attorneys offices have repeat- 
edly acknowledged this cooperation by 
the Bureau. 


Jail Sentences Asked 


Following successful prosecution of a 
case, the Bureau acquaints both the 
Probation Department and the sentenc- 
ing judge with all facts, pointing out the 
significance of waterfront cases and the 
deterrent effects of jail sentences. As 
a result of this activa there has been 
the imposition of many prison sentences 
which ordinarily would not have been 
imposed. Sentences imposed in cases 
handled by the Bureau have varied from 
30 days to 10 years. Experience has 
clearly demonstrated that whenever pris- 
on sentences have been imposed there 
has resulted a reduction in theft and 
pilferage in almost a direct ratio. 

Although the detection and prosecu- 
tion of thefts already perpetrated con- 
stitute a major part of the Bureau’s 
activities, as has been illustrated, the 
Bureau work embraces loss prevention 
as well. 

Regular visits are made to all its 
members’ piers and other facilities, in- 
specting them with a view toward mak- 
ing suggestions for the better handling 











Jeremiah J. Sullivan 

Jeremiah J. Sullivan is completing his 
first year as general manager of the 
Security Bureau, Inc., in New York, 
which fights theft and. pilferage on the 
waterfront. Prior to this connection he 
had been with the United States Attor- 
ney’s Office for the Eastern District of 
New York from 1947 and had headed 
the Criminal Division for nearly a year. 
During his Government service Mr. Sul- 
livan concentrated his duties on prose- 
cution of waterfront racketeering, hi- 
jacking, smuggling and tax evasion 
cases. In addition to his connection with 
insurance through the Security Bureau 
Mr. Sullivan holds an insurance broker’s 
license of his own. 

Born in Brooklyn on November 1, 
1917, Mr. Sullivan received his Bachelor 
of Arts degree cum laude at St. John’s 
College, Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1939, his 
law degree from St. John’s University 
School of Law in 1942 and was admitted 
to practice of law in 1943, During World 
War II Mr. Sullivan served four years 
in the United States Air Force and 
after his discharge studied at New York 
University, majoring in accounting at 
the Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration. 





of cargo from a security standpoint. It 
has placed signs (see photo) warning of 
prosecution for theft and pilferage on 
all its members’ piers and installations. 
Surveys have been conducted and the 
value of good housekeeping, good light- 
ing, alert trained guards, specially con- 
structed cribs for valuable cargo (see 
photo), etc., are some of the recom- 
mendations the Bureau has made. 


Marine Union Pamphlet 


Incorporated in a pamphlet of the 
International Union of Marine Insurance 
on loss prevention which received wide 


distribution in the United States and 
abroad were the suggestions of the Se- 
curity Bureau, Inc. for cargo loss pre- 
vention in port and terminal operations. 

The Bureau has also emphasized the 
necessity of eliminating all “telltale” 
advertising from the outside of cartons 
and crates of valuable merchandise, since 
experience has shown that such adver- 
tising not only facilitates, but may often 


attract thefts. The Bureau has long 
stressed the need for “good packaging” 
which will withstand the rigors of 


weather and rough handling. It has ex- 
plained that weak and insecure packag- 


ing often means an invitation to pilfer- 


age. 


Use of Secret Package Marks 


Faced in the prosecution of loss cases 
with the constant problem of the posi- 
tive identification of the stolen goods, 
the Bureau has explained the advisibility 
of manufacturers and consignors using 
secret marks or numbers. Such identi- 
fying marks would negate the defense 
often advanced by waterfront thieves 
and receivers, who, when they are found 
in possession of stolen merchz indise, in 

(Continued on Page 119) 













seaports in the world. 


At once the largest island and the smallest continent in the 

world, Australia is geologically the oldest in the world, too. 
Here are found unique trees, plants, flowers and animals 
which long ago vanished in other parts of the world . . . 
aborigines who still live in the manner of people of the Stone 
Age ... and, conversely . . . Sydney, one of the greatest 





Entering the stern, rocky coast through two imposing headlands, 
you come into Port Jackson, one of the most spacious and protected 
natural harbors in the world. Nearly one-fifth of the people of 
Australia live on the shores of this beautiful sheet of water which 


extends sixteen miles inland as the crow flies but owing to its many 
bays offers a shore front of over 150 miles. Sydney, the capital of 
New South Wales is on the south side of the harbor about four miles from 


the Heads. Spanning the harbor at this point is a magnificent steel 
arch-suspension-type bridge, the second largest in the world. 


Sydney has a standard of living which provides a ready market for the widest 
variety of goods and services. It has built up, both independently and with the aid 
of overseas manufacturers, an industrial economy of wealth and diversity which 
puts it among the great industrial cities in the world. 
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Truck Cargo Premiums Up in 1954; 
Loss Ratio Seems to Have Declined 


From the Cargo Protection Bureau 


New York, N. Y. 


Truck insurance had a_ good 


cargo 
1954. Premiums appear to have 
new while 


year in 
reached a high and, losses 
were also at a new peak, loss ratios are 
quite widely lower 
for the third This 
branch of insurance, a basic part of the 
has become an 


reported somewhat 


year in succession. 
inland marine business, 
important line, three to four times what 
it*vas at the end of World War II. 
The year was not without some dislo- 


cations, of course. Truck cargo ton 
miles declined somewhat during the 
year, for the first time since this busi- 


ness started its upsurge many years ago. 
But the decline was small, only a frac- 
tion of the decline recorded by rail 
transportation. The smaller volume of 
goods in transit was a natural reflec 
tion of the small reduction in manufac- 
turing output in the year. 
Recession Was Small 

The surprising turn of events in 1954 
was that this “recessionary” movement 
was as small as it turned out to be. The 
start-of-the-year forecasts had hinted at 
a much broader drop. As a matter of 
fact, some areas have enjoyed their 
peak business this year, the declines 
being confined to certain areas and cer 
tain types of cargo. 

The net outcome for 1954 is that truck 
transportation has moved in still farther 
into the transportation field, now ac- 
counting for a record share of the total. 
This was the first year of decline—if 
that turns out to be the final tally—for 
and the decline 


truck cargo movements 
was very small; rail traffic has been 
falling for several years, with sizeable 


percentage losses each year. 
Loss Prevention Efforts 


The larger truck cargo premium vol- 
ume—using that term loosely to include 
all coverages applying to goods in tran- 
sit via trucks—reflected a widening of 
the use of insurance protection for raw 
materials, manufacturers’ products and 
consumer goods. A very small share of 
finished goods now moves without some 
such insurance protection. More and 
more of the nation’s shippers and truck- 
ers are making use of sound protection 
devices and programs—as evidenced by 
the still lower loss ratios. It is largely 
from these loss prevention efforts that 
the losses, only a few years ago at disas- 
trous levels, have been held down within 
reason and returned truck cargo lines 
to a firm base. 

As a matter of fact, during the past 
year some premium reductions have 
been effected here and there, as the ex- 
perience has improved. It was only 
three years ago that loss ratios on this 
type of business, having zoomed to rec- 
ord heights, were on the threshold of 
near-disaster. And it was about that 
time that the loss-prevention idea took 
root throughout the ranks of shippers 
and truckers. The result was loss con- 
trol. This does not mean that there is 
not much left to be done. Premiums are 
still generally much above a decade ago 
and until they are brought back to that 
level on a sound underwriting basis, the 
objective of loss prevention efforts will 
not have been attained. 


Losses Still at: High Level 


This does not mean that losses are 
not at a very high level today. They 
are exceedingly high. Truck cargo 


thefts, most troublesome of the package, 
actually set a new record in 1954. The 
near-record haulage of goods, the wider 
coverage, increased loads, sustained 
values and even increased values in some 
cases, and the continued rise in average 


truck size—these and many other factors 
combined to account for a new high in 
truck cargo thefts, in spite of the lower 
loss ratios under insurance policies. 

It is estimated that these truck cargo 
thefts may go higher in 1954—with more 
than 15,000 vehicles struck in one way 
or another. That is five times the aggre- 
gate during the last year of World War 
I]. The huge increase clearly demon- 
strates the proportions of the growing 
crime wave in the country, as well as 
the increase in the risk involved. “More 
goods are exposed, of course, so the 
theft rate is not up five-fold. 

_ But it has to be remembered that bil- 
lions of dollars worth of goods on the 
road and at the loading platform are 





10-YEAR POST-WAR TREND OF TRUCK CARGO THEFTS 
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“repeatedly warns, 


1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Cargo Protection Bureau 
valuable and most susceptible goods. only if the areas of exposure and major 


However it cannot be denied, as the FBI 
that a great crime 
wave is on and growing. This is true in 
all categories of crimes against property 
—including truck cargo theft and _ hi- 
jacking. 

Cargo Protection Programs 


It has become increasingly clear dur- 





hazard are spotlighted. Much has been 
done in this connection during 1954. It 
is now clear that the long-haul carriers 
have developed cargo protection pro- 
grams quite widely, with the result that 
they have a fine record in this connec- 
tion—their theft rate is low, indeed. 
The most valuable loads moved across 
the country, those which have been 
prime targets in the past, are quite gen- 








now moved under very tight pro- ing the past year that the most effective 

tection programs, including truck bur-  theft-prevention efforts in the field of erally moved today under such tight 

glar alarms. These are usually the most truck transportation, can be achieved protection that the crook would have 
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difficulty in breaking through. 

The greater share of cargo thefts is 
found to occur from pick-up trucks, 
the smaller vehicles moving within a city 
or for short hauls and the _ shipper- 
owned trucks, which have greatly in- 
creased in volume in recent years. And 
these are the vehicles that have the 
least developed protection programs. 
They are not usually operated in large 
fleets, but in units of relatively few vehi- 
cles. Thus the matter of organizing a 
protection program is more difficult. But 
it is here that great efforts must be 
expended in the future, if the shippers 
and truckers are going to make their 
full contribution to the control of crime 
connected with goods in transit. 


Partial Load Thefts 


Another element highlighted during 
1954 was that of shifting hazards and 
is clear that truck 
cargo protection is not a static matter, 
but one of constant change. Complete 
protection has to be constantly modified, 
if it is to meet the changing tactics and 
of the For the crooks 
in this field are not petty operators. 
They are large-scale operators, who plan 
and scheme for weeks on end. 

One of the maior new developments 
during 1954 was the wide-scale develop- 
ment of partial-load thefts; even par- 
tial package thefts. This new wave was 
apparently seen as the way for a team 
ot operators to move in quickly on a 
smaller scale than was in vogue with the 
big-time crooks. By working with one 
crook in the vehicle and another either 
trailing in a car or waiting along the 
road, a case or two ora part of a case 
was thrown from the vehicle while it 
was in motion, picked up by the partner 
and carried off. This is a type of loss 
that can readily be prevented by ade- 
quate road protection, but it is a new 
concern for the bg igg 

Also during 1954 the list of cargo 
types struck was widened still further. 
It is now quite evident that anything 
that can move by truck is subject to 
theft. Loads of building materials dis- 
appeared this year—steel has been a 
prize target for several years. One safe 
forecast can be made: Anything which 
goes into short supply, unusually large 
demand or a price sky-rocket, can be 
expected to quickly find its way into the 
list of monthly theft reports. Truck 
cargo crooks are market experts and 
can almost smell out a trend. 


shifting targets. It 


ingenuity crooks. 


Looking Into Future 


Looking ahead into 1955 it appears 
probable that premiums on this type of 
insurance may well continue to rise; 
losses will probably also rise. Loss ra- 
tios, however will probably show spotty 
declines again in the coming year. The 
crime wave will probably continue its 
zoom upwards—and this is the word 
from all the law enforcement agencies, 
including the FBI. Goods in transit will 
face a still greater theft hazard in the 
year ahead, so that protection programs 
will be i in even greater demand. 

It is probable that more and more 
such protection programs will be put 
into operation. They have been found 
to pay off well. Loss reduction is the 
key to many things, including new busi- 
ness, happier clients and generally good 


public relations. And it is a sign of 
good business citizenship. 
While looking ahead, the long look, 


way off to some such vague time as 20 
vears hence, one would see truck cargo 
insurance as a giant section of the busi- 
ness, covering everey item in motion 
from source to eventual consumer. It 
would see protection programs working 
so effectively that premium rates would 
be at a record low and yet loss ratios 
at +a profit- -m: aking low level. Truck 

transportation is only beginning to take 
over the hauling of American goods, 


many an expert says. And cargo insur- 
ance goes right along with the motor 
truck. 


Barker Article 


(Continued from Page 69) 


go any lower but as with marine rates 
there is a conflict between sound judg- 


ment and international competition for 
business. 

A prime example of the necessity for 
war risk insurance was the loss of the 
S.S. “Springfjord”, by bombing, dur- 
ing the Guatemalan incident. The loss 
to cargo alone, insured in this market, 
amounted to approximately $1,600,000. 


At the current Western Hemisphere rate 
of 5¢% this represents the gross war 
risk premium on cargoes valued at over 
three billion dollars. War risk losses do 
not happen very frequently in “peace” 
times but when they do they use up the 
premium collected over a long period of 
time and from a great many risks. 
The continued existence of floating 
and unchartered mines is rather surpris- 
ing when it is considered that World 
War II has been over eight years, but 
that they still exist is shown by the fact 
that there were six mine casualties re- 
ported in the first six months of 1954. 


In concluding this article, I would like 
to remind the readers of the capable, 
adequate and well organized market that 
exists in this country for the insurance 
of ships and their cargoes, a market that 
is completely free and can and will com- 
pete with other markets within sound 
underwriting limits, both as to rates and 
coverage, when they are not prohibited 
from so doing by foreign governmental 
restrictions or decrees. One can place 
his marine risks in this nied and 
receive adequate custom tailored cover- 
age, on-the-spot service, competitive 
rates and worldwide claims service. 
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On a cool and brilliant November morning in 1825, an elaborate aquatic 
procession completed its journey from Albany to the Sea, a keg of lake 
water was poured into the Atlantic and the cannon at Fort Hamilton 
announced the official opening of the Erie Canal, first of a long series of 
internal waterway projects destined to bring the production of our 
mid-west to the markets of the world. 
As the nation’s commerce grew and other waterways were developed, 
Chubb & Son acquired broad experience and knowledge of insurance 
requirements which enabled it to write increasingly broader coverage. 
We are proud of our record of “Serving the Leaders” in this field 
of American Industry and Commerce. 
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Dec. 15 as No-Accident 
Day Urged Nationwide 


BIG INSURANCE PARTICIPATION 


Dorsett Challenge Echoed by Personal 
Appeals of Co. Executives; Clarke 
Smith Letter; Aetna’s TV Film 


Insurance companies, trade associa- 
tions and agents throughout the country 
are joining wholeheartedly in “National 
Safe Driving Day” which will be ob- 
served next Wednesday, December 15, 
throughout the nation. As an experiment 
in highway safety, this observance has 
already received the benefit of wide- 
spread publicity. The day has been offi- 
cially proclaimed by the Governors of 
the 48 states, stimulated by the personal 
support which President Eisenhower has 
given to main objective: To make this 
a day completely free from traffic acci- 
dents. Mayors and county officials have 
likewise responded to the President’s 
appeal. 

J. Dewey 
Association of (¢ 


general manager, 
‘asualty & Surety Com- 
panies, sounded the insurance keynote 
last week in hailing S-D Day as “an 
opportunity to prove that highway acci- 
dents can be prevented by sane and 
sensible driver practices. Many of the 
member companies of the association are 
issuing similar challenges to their agents 
and policyholders. Outstanding in this 
respect is the personal appeal made by 
Clarke Smith, United States manager, 
Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group, who 
sent a letter to all representatives of 
the Group, containing his earnest appeal 
for cooperation. 

Mr. Smith advised that S-D Day “is 
an experiment which can prove that the 
American people can end the needless 
and shameful tragedy of automobile ac- 
cidents if they choose to do so. It can 
prove that 40,000 people don’t have to 
be killed by the automobile each year; 
that the millions more who are injured 
in automobile accidents don’t have to be 
injured; and that there doesn’t have to 
be an almost unbelievable bill returned 
against the American people as the price 


paid for accidents.” ; 
Aetna Life Af- 


Contribution of the 
filiated Companies is a one-minute TV 
moving picture 


film, produced by its 
bureau, which he = been sent to all tele- 
vision stations. The film stresses two of 
the principal easagge “eit re traffic 
regulations and being courteous and 
sportsmanlike — which President Eisen- 
hower recently urged all drivers and 
pedestrians to adopt as their code for 
S. D Day 

The nationwide promotion of S-D Day 
has been under the sponsorship of the 
President’s Action Committee for Traf- 
fic Safety. One of the most active groups 
has been that representing the insurance 
industry whose chairman is Albert E. 
Spottke, vice president, Allstate Insur- 
ance Co, 


Dorsett, 


Increases Dividend Rate 


The Interboro Mutual Indemnity In- 
surance Co. of New York has announced 
an increase in its dividend rate from 
15% to 20% on all eligible policies termi- 
nating in the period from January 1, 
1955 to March 31, 1955. The announce- 
ment was contained in a letter to policy- 
holders from the company on behalf of 
its board of directors. 


N. Y. BUYERS’ CHRISTMAS PARTY 

The New York Chapter of the Na- 
tional Insurance Buyers Association will 
hold its annual Christmas party at the 
Hotel Martinique, December 16. 


Mason Sees More FTC 
Complaints for Industry 


URGES TRADE-PRACTICE MEET 


Declares Competition Helps Spread Bad 
Business Habit; Offers Cooperation 
as Cure-All for A. & H. Ills 


Lloyd B. Mason, senior member of the 
FTC, declared this week that the FTC 
will undoubtedly issue more complaints 
against A. & H. companies. Speaking 
before a Chamber of Commerce meeting 
at South Bend, Ind., Mr. Mason pre- 
dicted: “If 17 insurance companies have 
been careless in their sales appeals to 
purchasers of protection, there is no 
doubt but that practically all other com- 
panies are in the same _ boat.” The 
speaker’s comments bear particular sig- 
nificance in the light of the NAIC’s 
strong apprehension over the jurisdic- 
tional question of present A. & H. in- 
vestigations. 

Mr. Mason pointedly felt that it will 
be extremely difficult to stop the FTC 
machinery now in motion. He urged as 
many members of the industry as may 
be interested to file applications before 
the Cornmission for a trade practice con- 
ference to correct careless advertising 
habits. It should be noted that at the 
first disclosure of the FTC’s complaints 
against 17 A. & H. companies, The 
Eastern Underwriter brought out the 
fact that no such trade conference, as 
was usual with former FTC investiga- 
tions into other industries, had been 
previously held for the benefit of A. & 
H. circles. 

Spread of Bad Business Habit 

Speaking of business investigations 
generally, Mr. Mason said that when- 
ever a bad business habit is engaged in 
by a group of companies, he found that 
as a general rule the same bad business 
habit is apt to be repeated throughout 
an industry. The very element of com- 
petition, he explained, leads to wide- 
spread repetition of misleading claims. 
He went on to say that as senior mem- 
ber of the FTC, he has for years bitterly 
complained against “hit-and-miss” prose- 
cutions as instrumentalities for correct- 
ing widespread bad business habits. 

It was Mr. Mason’s expressed opinion 
Lae the industry’s petitioning of the 

*TC for a trade practice conference to 
rie up a criteria by which to measure 
the validity of advertising representa- 
tions and if the Commission accepted 
the same, “we would get a much higher 
rate of observance of law that would 
always be far above any rate of enforce 
ment.” 

Taking into consideration those who 
would oppose such overtures of coopera- 
tion by the A. & H. industry; who are 
staunch “states-righters” and who “see 
only evil in any sort of encroachment 
of the Federal Government in the af- 
fairs of an industry now largely state- 
controlled,” Mr. Mason emphasized that 
“T only want to say count me on your 
side.” 

Offer Safe Harbor 

The speaker continued by pointing out 
the allegation (the validity of which he 
did not voice any opinion) that on the 
—, of national advertising across 

lines there exists a no man’s land 
ma must be policed. He said that 
if this allegation were true, “I believe 
the more thoughtful leaders in the in- 
surance industry would welcome an an- 
chorage toward which they would set 
their courses as a protection against 
competitive endeavors that do not meas- 
ure up to the high ethical standards set 
by those companies responsive to their 
civic obligations. 

“At a recent convention in New York,” 


KEMPER COMPANIES’ MERGER 


American Motorists to Unify With Sub- 
sidiary, American Motorists Fire; 
Call Dec. 17 Stockholders’ Meeting 

A special meeting of stockholders of 
the American Motorists Insurance Co. 
(Amico) will be held in Chicago, Dec. 17, 
for the purpose of acting upon a pro- 
posed merger agreement between this 
company and its wholly owned subsidi- 
ary, American Motorists Fire Insur- 
ance Co. (Amico Fire) Illinois. 

Amico owns the 40,000 shares of $10 
par value stock which comprises the 
capital stock of Amico Fire. When 
Amico Fire was organized in 1939, 
Amico could not write fire insurance due 
to the requirements of the laws of cer- 
tain states. Thus the Amico Fire was 
organized to give Amico a fire running 
mate. 

The legislative complications have now 
been removed so that the subsidiary no 
longer is necessary. The merger will 
have the practical effect of saving the 
cost of the separate licenses and record 
keeping that are required for the oper- 
ation of a separate fire company. 

Amico will be the surviving com- 
pany; will take over all of the assets 
and all of the obligations of Amico 
Fire. The stock of Amico Fire will be 
canceled. This involves no change in 
the charter, capitalization or outstand- 
ing stock certificates of Amico. 

The merger agreement has been ap- 
proved by the boards of directors of 
both companies with a recommendation 
that the merger be approved by the 
stockholders in conformity with the re- 
quirements of law. 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


Maryland Casualty Places It on Annual 
Basis of $1.40 a Share; Baltimore 
Banker Elected to Board 
The board of directors of Maryland 
Casualty Co. have declared a quarterly 
dividend of 35¢ per share on the com- 
mon stock, payable December 31 to 
stockholders of record December 10. 
This places the common stock on an 
annual dividend basis of $1.40 per share, 
an increase of 20¢ per share over the 

previous rate. 

The hoard had already declared, on 
September 13, the quarterly dividend 
of 52U%¢ per share on the $2.10 cumu- 
lative prior preferred stock, also pay- 
able on December 31 to stockholders of 
record December 10. 

At the directors’ meeting, Frank W. 
Wrightson, president of the Provident 
Savings Bank of Baltimore, was elected 
a member of the board. Mr. Wrightson 
is also a director of Union Trust Co. of 
Maryland and several other local con- 
cerns. : 


J. S. Kemper to Resign Soon 
As Brazil Ambassador 


The White House announced on De- 
cember 3 that James S. Kemper, inter- 
nationally known casualty - fire company 
executive, will soon resign his post as 
United States Ambassador to Brazil. 
Mr. Kemper has asked to be relieved as 
soon as possible so as to return to his 
insurance duties as chairman of the 
Kemper Group companies in Chicago. 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
asked Mr. Kemper to remain at his post 
in Rio de Janeiro until some pending 
matters are resolved in Brazil, and Mr. 
Kemper agreed. 





said Mr. Mason, “I am informed that 
some consternation was expressed be- 
cause the industry was not able to find 
any person of authority with whom it 
could sound out the feasibility of such 
a cooperative procedure.” He _ pointed 
out that the answer to this question was 
quite obvious—file before the Commis- 
sion an application for a trade practice 
conference, signed by as many members 
of the industry as may be interested in 
working out its problems on an over-all 
cooperative basis. 


25 Years in Reinsurance 
Soon for C. H. Pritchard 


WELL KNOWN N INTERMEDIARY 
Started Career With fuk: Pewndions 38 Years 
Ago; Now Operates N. Y. Firm With 
George A. Baird as Partner 


Charles H. Pritchard, president of 
Pritchard & Baird, Inc., reinsurance 
intermediaries, will complete 25 years 
in the reinsurance end of the business 
early in 1955, and he is one of the ablest 
negotiators in a field where knowledge 
of company requirements, underwriting, 
worldwide markets and personalities is 
paramount. 

Mr. Pritchard made his insurance de- 
but in 1916 with the Travelers in Hart- 
ford which gives him a total of 38 years 
of practical experience embracing both 
underwriting and production of business. 
Both friends and competitors today 
credit him with a keen know - how in 
sizing up situations involving large 
amounts of reinsurance—either excess 
or treaty—and then proceeding to a 
quick conclusion in how the business 
should be handled. The one thing that 
baffles him, as well as others in_his 
end of the business today, is price fluc- 
tuations both in_the domestic and for- 
eign markets. The recent hurricanes— 
Carol, Edna and Hazel—played hob with 
extended cover catastrophe risks and it 
would take the wisdom of a Solomon to 
predict the price trends in this market 
for 1955, in Mr. Pritchard’s opinion. 

“Charlie” Pritchard looks back on the 
early days of his career with consider- 
able satisfaction. He regards his “ap- 
prentice” days with the Travelers as a 
valuable asset for that company is one 
of the best “training grounds” of any 
in the business. He also enjoyed under- 
writing experience with the old Inde- 
pendence Indemnity of Philadelphia in 
the period when that company under 
the leadership of the late Charles H. 
Holland was a factor in the industry. 
Burglary insurance was his forte then 
and his record of achievement was such 
that he was sent to New York as assis- 
tant manager of the company’s branch 
office. The Eagle Indemnity then sought 
his services and he was put in charge of 
its production countrywide. 


Joined General Reinsurance in 1930 


In 1930 Edgar A. Boles, then presi- 
dent of the General Reinsurance Corp., 
offered Mr. Pritchard the opportunity 
of making reinsurance his career. He 
accepted Mr. Boles’ invitation and was 
appointed assistant vice president and 
assistant secretary. Benefiting by nearly 
15 years with direct writing companies, 
Mr. Pritchard did not find it difficult to 
get into the reinsurance atmosphere. He 
Was soon given increased responsibilities 
and handled them well. By April, 1945, 
he had played such a big part in General 
Reinsurance Corporation’s development 
that he was elected executive vice pres- 
ident, not only of the parent company 
8 of its fire running mate, the North 
Star. 

“Charlie” Pritchard took a bold step 
the following year. He decided to resign 
his high position with the General Re- 
insurance and open up his own office as 
a reinsurance intermediaary. Convinced 
that the opportunity in that field was 
a big one, he formed a partnership with 
George H. Baird, a long time friend, 
who was also a vice president of the 
General and North Star. They opened 
a one-room office in August, 1946, on 
Park Row, New York, with one employe, 
and faced the future with confidence. 


Pritchard & Baird, Inc. Eight Years Old 


In the succeeding eight years Pritchard 
& Baird, Inc. has grown_to be one of 
the best reinsurance offices “on the 
Street.” It maintains a competent staff 
of employes who have been trained by 
Messrs. Pritchard and Baird in the art 
of reinsurance. Mr. Pritchard’s two 
sons—Charles, Jr. and William, both 


(Continued on Page 119) 
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Hospital Insurance--The Transition 






Why and How of Blue Cross Plans Analyzed; Trend Now Evident in Direction of Sounder 


Methods of Furnishing Hospital Insurance Protection; Mass Promotional Methods 


To Build Premium Volume on “Fast Sale for Quick Buck” Basis on Way Out 


Is hospital insurance in some sort of 
transition period? For many of us who 
for a number of years have been close 
to this rather specialized field there is 
a feeling, now becoming a conviction, 
that such is the case. The future for 
this coverage is not clearly discernible 
in all its aspects, but one thing does 
seem fairly certain: hospital insurance 
in the future is going to be vastly differ- 
ent from what it has been up until the 
present and the changes have begun. 

Let us look for a moment at the ‘past 
and present. Until now, hospital insur- 
ance has been mainly characterized by 
rapid growth. In about 20 years, more 
Americans have been covered with this 
protection than by life insurance in 
several generations of effort. This phe- 
nomenon has not been duplicated by any 
other type of voluntary insurance in any 
country at any time. And until fairly 
recently this hyperactivity was accom- 
panied by comparatively little competition 
between the various types of insuring 
mechanisms responsible for the growth. 
There was just too much new business 
available to be written. 

Now hospital insurance is reaching the 
stage where the principal efforts in the 
future will be directed not so much 
toward growth as toward an evolution. 
Competition and the operation of the 
principal of survival of the fittest is go- 
ing to determine what the coverage will 
be and what type or types of insuring 
mechanism will dominate the field ulti- 
mately. 

The Blue Cross: Why? 

Remember when hospital insurance 
and the Blue Cross were synonymous 
to most of us? Then you may also re- 
member why the Blue Cross movement 
came into being. Hospitals, which had 
always typically had financial problems, 
found themselves during the depression 
years with their semi-private beds vacant 
because average patients lacked the cash 
on hand to pay for hospital care when 
needed. Their institutional overhead 
continued but their patient income had 
diminished so substantially as to ap- 
proach a desperation point for hospital 
administrators. Blue Cross promised a 
way to fill those semi-private beds and 
increase the income. 

True, the hospitals had to underwrite 
the financial stability of a Blue Cross 
plan by agreeing to give services to sub- 
scribers whether or not there was money 
in the Blue Cross till to pay for such 
services, and further had to give such 
services at a discount from what was 
charged to cash-paying patients. But 
certainly half a loaf was better than 
none. It just doesn’t seem possible to 
think of such a situation today, when 
over-utilization of hospital facilities and 
shortage of hospital beds are major prob- 
lems, and when many hospital adminis- 
trators are blaming these problems on 
the effects of hospital insurance. But 
that’s how it was twenty years ago. 


The Blue Cross: How? 


Because the principal problem origin- 
ally was how to get income for the 
hospitals rather than how to furnish the 
best insurance value to a_ policyholder, 
the early hospital insurance did not 


By WILLIAM DEV. WASHBURN 


President, American Health Insurance Corporation, Baltimore 


evolve according to what we would now 
term the best principles of insurance. 
The long-stay cases, being responsible 
for a minority of the patient-census, 
were not covered. The short-stay cases 
which are responsible for most hospital 
bed-days received the emphasis; most 
of the Blue Cross plans only gave cov- 
erage for 21 days in any one year. 

Tonsillectomies and maternity cases, 
neither of which measure up to the 
classical rules of insurability as hazards, 
were given complete coverage even 
though they diverted a major segment 
of the subscription dollar for each sub 
scriber, since they represented important 
sources of income to the hospitals. 
Group enrollment was adopted not be 

cause of a concept of risk selection but 
Seanad it was the fastest way to get 
some money in the till and some people 
in the beds. Underwriting rules and 
recognition of risks by class were prac- 
tically ignored. 

We can understand all of this when 
we remember the basic motivation for 
installation of the Blue Cross plans. But 
why, we may ask, should a pattern so 
contradictory to principles of true in- 
surance continue after the problem of 
filling hospital beds had subsided? Part 
of the answer is found in the momentum 
which the Blue Cross plans had attained. 
The public seemed satisfied with the 
pattern since the Blue Cross plans were 
still booming with new enrollments. The 
Blue Cross managers found themselves 
in “big business” with hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars of funds to administer, 
and with better positions and higher 
salaries for themselves than they had 
ever anticipated when they were first 


employed with Blue Cross. 
Also operating to stabilize the pattern 

was the difference in the nature of a 
Blue Cross plan from an insurance com- 
pany as generally conceived. The ena- 
bling legislation which they had sought 
and received to get started treated them 
somewhs it in the nature of an eleemo- 
synary institution, leaving them relatively 
free from insurance supervision and en- 
tirely free from insurance taxation. 
Naturally Blue Cross plans were loath 
to identify themselves as regular insur- 
ance companies because they might have 
to give up these adv: antageous features 

Further, to be tagged as “insurance” or- 
ganizations might mean the loss of 
support of civic leaders, editors, etc. 
Even today, outstanding and influential 
citizens on their boards of directors sin- 
cerely believe they are serving their 
communities just as much as_ though 
their efforts were directed at promotion 
of the Red Cross interests. As you can 
see, there have been built-in pressures 
tending to perpetuate facets of the Blue 
Cross movement which are contradictory 
to what would seem to be sound insur- 
ance. 


The Transition to “True Group” Insur- 
ance 


Is there a transition away from the 
Blue Cross to a concept closer to in- 
surance? Well, the competition between 
types of group insurance mechanisms is 
between the “true group” insurers and the 
Blue Cross plans. Within this competitive 
area, each year has seen increasing per- 
centage of the total public covered by 
the insurance companies as compared to 
those covered by Blue Cross. Behind 














Washburn’s A. & H. Prominence 


William deV. Washburn, who is largely responsible for his company’s profitable 


experience in the hospital insurance field, 


is rounding out 12 busy years as an 


A. & H. company executive. He came into this field on a “temporary basis” from 
the parent organization—Commercial Credit Co. of Baltimore—which he had served 


for a number of years in a sales capacity. 


His first insurance assignment was to 


analyze the A. & H. department of the old Pennsylvania Casualty, to ascertain 
whether to discontinue it or to put the department on a sound underwriting basis. 
He was secretary and A. & H. manager of that company in 1946 before it was 
succeeded by the American Health in the C.C.C. group. In the latter he was elected 


executive vice president the same year. 


r. Washburn soon discovered that it was a case of “love at first sight” as far 


as ie and the A. & H. business was concerned. His 
stretched out to 11 years and American 
Ever since its first year, which ended on a 


hospital insurance field. 


“temporary assignment” has 
Health is a recognized leader in the 
“break even” 


basis, the company has received stable and satisfactory underwriting returns from 
its hospital business. American Health, in fact, was one of the earliest writers of 


individual and family hospital insurance. 


In recognition of his fine work Mr. 


Washburn was elected president of the company in 1951. 

Active in both the Health & Accident Conference and the Bureau of A. & H. 
Underwriters, Mr. Washburn served as vice president and an executive committee- 
man of the conference and is now 1n his third year as a member of the bureau’s 
governing committee. He is chairman of the bureau committee on the economics 


of medical care; 


assisted in the formation of the conference’s hospital insurance 


committee, and was chairman of its medical insurance committee. He is active 
in committee work for the Health Insurance Council and serves on the liaison 
committee with the Health Information Foundation. In demand as a speaker, both 
at insurance gatherings and medical societies, his most recent appearance was at 
the 1954 annual meeting last June of the International Association of A. & H. 


Underwriters. 


A graduate of American University of Washington, D. C. 
he did graduate work at Harvard School of Business Administration. 


(economics major), 
Boy’s work 


at the community level is one of his outside interests. 





Dorsey-Newspix 
WILLIAM deV. WASHBURN 


this trend, there are other factors in- 
volved, however, which affect also the 
evolution of coverage for individuals not 
eligible for group insurance and for 
groups too small to be amenable to actu- 
arial treatment as groups. They are due 
to the tendency of the Blue Cross to 
lose the “better groups” to insurance 
company competition. 

Rather than charge all risks the same 
rate, as has been the general Blue Cross 
concept, insurance companies have a 
basic philosophy of trying to classify 
risks to the end of having each class 
of risks pay for its own insurance but 
not for the insurance of other classes. 
Determination of life insurance pre- 
miums by age, or of fire insurance pre- 
miums by class of hazard, to us seems 
fundamental, as examples. Since Blue 
Cross plans did not believe this approach 
correct, the way was left open for rate 
quotations by companies which would 
give recognition in preferred insurance 
protection value to groups with lower 
rates of benefit utilization or lower han- 
dling costs or a combination of these. 

Thus the trend in competition between 
group insurers and Blue Cross plans for 
all groups has been in the direction of 
diversion of the “better groups,” from 
the standpoint of benefit utilization and 
handling cost, away from Blue Cross and 
into the insurance companies. Loss of 
such business has left the Blue Cross 
with a higher percentage than previous- 
ly of those classes of risks which have 
not been paying their own way. This 
has inevitably had the effect of requiring 
Blue Cross rate increases. Such rate 
increases have then reopened the “better 
groups” in the residue to diversion to 
insurance companies, causing a_ spiral 
effect in favor of insurance companies 
and against Blue Cross. 


Blue Cross Must Decide 
There is already some opinion that 
(Continued on Page 118) 
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Progress Report on Electronics 


Eight Month Study of Casualty Actuarial Society, Now in Booklet Form, Convinces Its Research Committee That Fire and 


Casualty Companies Must Prepare Now for Radical Changes in Punch Card Operations; 


Dudley M. Pruitt, General Accident, in Charge of This Survey 


The fire and casualty insurance industry would seem to be right now on the 
threshold of some radical changes arising out of the development of large scale 


electronic devices and equipment auxiliary thereto. This is the opinion held by 
the research committee of the Casualty Actuarial Society, of which Dudley M. 
Pruitt, assistant general manager and actuary of the General Accident, is the 


lert to the tremendous possibilities in the field of electronics, this 
committee recently completed an eight months’ study of its possible application 
and use by the fire and casualty companies. Findings are contained in a timely 
and valuable booklet, “Progress Report on Electronics,” which the Society is making 
available to interested parties at $2 per copy. 


chairman. 


“Progress Report” that some “experts” 
within a very few years. However, the Society’s 
committee has been unable to find any concrete planning at this time leading 
quickly to that goal. Admittedly, several members of the committee are keen 
enthusiasts for “automation” in theory, but actually to date very little specific pro- 
cedural planning is being done by insurance companies to utilize the more advanced 
automatic electronic devices now available or to be made available in the near future. 

Assisting Chairman Pruitt in this research on electronics were the following 
who are members of his committee: F. Stuart Brown, superintendent of systems 
and procedures department, American Insurance Group; Frederick W. Doremus, 
manager, Eastern Underwriters Association; M. Stanley Hughley, third vice presi- 
dent, L umbermens Mutual Casuz iulty; William Leslie, Jr., assistant manager, Nation- 
al Council on Compensation Insurance; Norman Rosenberg, executive assistant, 


It is brought out in the foreword of 


are predicting the “automatic office” 


Farmers Insurance Group, Los Angeles; D. R. Uhthoff, associate actuary, Em- 
ployers Mutual Liability of Wisconsin; Harry V. Williams, secretary, Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity, and Richard J. Wolfrum, assistant actuary, Liberty Mutual 


The Eastern Underwriter welcomes the opportunity afforded by the Casualty 
Actuarial Society to run the following excerpts from “Progress Report on Elec- 
tronics” and does so with the full permission of the Society. 


and punching cards. 

Storage Capacity—The more com- 
monly used non-electronic punch card 
processors can store internally and can 
manipulate no more than 8&0 decimal 
digits of information. These large-scale 
electronic processors usually have capac- 


A Survey of the Machines 
thought 


bo 


“here is a great amount of 


going into the subject of electronic ma- 


chines on the part of fire and casualty 


procedures men. An upheaval would seem 


be in the making. How radical it ity for internally storing and manipu- 
will be and how soon it will come is lating from 10,000 to 100,000 decimal 
not for us to predict. We have, however, digits of information. They use several 
attempted to keep abreast of develop- methods of storage such as electronic, 
ments, to do some research ourselves, electrostatic, accoustical delay, magnetic 


but still this report is only partial and 


: drum, which vary somewhat in _ their 
inconclusive. We do not have the last 


speed of access, but for most office oper- 
word nor yet, necessarily, the latest ations involve speeds so great that the 
word on the subject. However, we be- time element may be ignored. This is 
lieve that some of the current thinking the so- called “memory,” played up so 
of the industry on electronics might well frequently in the press. : 
be recorded now for future reference. 3. Stored Programming—The program- 
Finally, we believe there are matters of ming of the conventional punch card 
preparation for both the individual com- processor is done by setting wires into 
pany and for the industry which may a panel. When some chi ange in the oper- 
well be taken and should be clarified. ations is desired it is necessary for an 
Although it is not within the scope operator either to move certain of the 
of this report to go inte details of oper- wires or else to substitute one entire 
ation of the various machines on the panel for another. These new electronic 
market or projected, it is felt that a devices receive their instructions in the 
brief outline of the basic characteristics form of code symbols, which may be fed 
associated with electronic computers and into the internal storage or “memory” at 
data-processing machines would not be the beginning of a project or at any 
amiss here. time thereafter in exactly the same way 
that all other data is fed in, and which 
are referred to automatically by the ma- 
chine. 


Basic Characteristic 


1. Speed—Possibly the most publicized 
characteristic of electronic computers has The sequence of instructions is usually 
been the fantastic speeds with which contained with the instructions them- 

hey perform the simple arithmetic oper- selves in that each instruction may pos- 
ations of addition, subtraction, multipli- within itself guidance to the ma- 
cation and division, together with com- chine as to where it must proceed for 
parison and table reference. So long as the next instruction. Thus changes in 
the operation is entirely in the electronic 0 peration may be accomplished by feed- 
field the speeds appear almost incredible, ing in new orders in conjunction with 
e.g. a single addition may be done in the data to be processed or by operating 
.00006 second. When mechanical devices, on the orders already stored in the 
such as magnetic drums and tapes, are machine. ; 
introduced considerable slow-down re- This modification can be and frequent- 
sults though even then very remarkable _ ly is designed to be a mathematical modi- 
speeds are attained. When punch cards fication; this talent for internal modifi- 
are used for introducing data into the cation of instructions opens up tremen- 
system or for taking the results out the dous possibilities and gives rise to the 
operation is definitely slowed by the low concept that there are machines that 
speeds incident to mechanically feeding think. A more exact statement of this 


Sess 


might be that while they cannot reason, 
they can follow very complicated in- 
structions and in a rudimentary and pre- 
planned way modify their operations as 
a result of their prior experience. 

Present conventional punch card oper- 
ations are usually a considerable se- 
quence of individual operator directed 
steps, such as sorting, collating, calcu- 
lating, tabulating, etc.; cards are being 
transported from specialized machine to 
specialized machine, with each operation 
peequiring | special set-up and supervision. 
}This ability of the electronic device to 
‘store its own program and control the 
sequence of its operations internally 
makes possible decided clerical econom- 
ics. The operator is given much the 
same sort of relief as was given the 
housewife with the advent of the auto- 
matic washing machine. 


Electronic Data Processors 


Now Available 


As to the electronic data processors 
currently available or announced, the 
Society points out that its consideration 
is confined only to such office data- 
processing machines in which electronic 
principles have been utilized “to achieve 
one or more of the above mentioned 
characteristics.” Rather than listing the 
various manufacturers’ products present- 
ly announced, which was not within the 
scope of the report, the interest centered 
on the three general types which, the 
committee advised, “should be carefully 
distinguished in order to avoid confu- 
— 

The Electronic Calculating Punch— 
tas is a conventional punch card ma- 
chine, one model of which ios been in 
use by insurance companies for several 
years. Electronic principles have been 
utilized in this machine for speed of 
computation. It has been used to ad- 
vantage in the fire and casualty business 
for calculating such items as commis- 
sions, the unearned premium reserve, loss 
ratios, first surplus reinsurance, average 
rates, etc. The machine was described 
as “a specialized machine which fits into 
the normal complement of punch card 
machines to perform its specialized job, 
but it seldom threatens the jobs of the 
other machines.” 

. The Magnetic Drum Data-Process- 
ing Mac hine—This is a comparative new- 
comer in the field with, as yet, no model 
in use by any fire or casualty company. 
Certain scientific prototypes have been 
functioning for some time, but models 
designed specifically for the data pro- 
cessing of a clerical office have only 
recently been announced for future de- 
livery. This machine has been provided 
with a large storage capacity through 
the use of a revolving magnetic drum 
and has been made responsive to intern- 
ally-stored instructions. One model has 
been announced with a storage capacity 
of 20,000 decimal digits, made up of 2,000 
“words”: or units of ten digits each. 

This sort of machine can, with tre- 
mendous speed, perform the four basic 
arithmetic functions, make comparisons, 
and search tables. It also can follow its 
own internally-stored program of in- 
structions, modifying these instructions 
as a result of its own internal findings. 
Its speed and usefulness is limited, how- 
ever, by the fact that its input and out- 
put are through the medium of punch 





DUDLEY M. 


Chairman of Research Committee 


PRUITT 


cards exclusively; that is to say, all in- 
structions and all data are fed into the 
machine by the reading of punch cards 
and all results are read out of the ma- 
chine by the cutting of punch cards. 
This machine can, of course, do all 
the operations possible to the electronic 
calculating punch discussed above and 
can also take over many of the other 
operations now being done by conven- 
tional punch card machines. If, how- 
ever, this machine were used only to 
substitute for conventional punch card 
equipment, your committee feels that 
great care should be taken to assure the 
economic soundness of the move. Be- 
cause of its rental of $3,500 to $4,000 per 
mene it would be an expensive substi- 
tute for the sorter. To be sure, in many 
operations, one pass of the cards through 
the machine will obtain the results now 
requiring several passes through sorters, 
tabulators and calculators, but for the 
normal fire and casualty application we 
suspect there may be little or no tan- 
gible savings in such operation other 
than through obtaining much more rapid 
results because of the elimination of the 
“xtra processes. 
[ Current thinking on the part of some 
ompanies which have placed orders for 
magnetic drum machines is that, when- 
ever machine time is available, such use 
will be welcomed and will certainly help 
defray the cost. But the truly spectacular 
savings will be achieved when the ma- 
chine is made to perform functions which 
make proper use of its ability to store, 
modify, and obey internal instructions. 
In other words, it must be made to use 
its “mental” processes. This means new 
applications for the machine in areas 
heretofore considered essentially clerical. 


Recording Auto Premiums, Preparing 
Renewal Policies 


One such area which seems to show 
much promise is that of registering pre- 
miums and preparing renewal policies in 

(Continued on Page 104) 
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Vineent Cullen: 


Happy and Busy as His 50th Anniversary Early in 1955 Approaches; 


Career Has Been Marked by Constructive Activity; 
Bonding Field; 


Vincent Cullen, president of Treaty 
Management Corp., New York, who is 
one of the best known company top 
executives, particularly among the fidel- 
ity-surety people, will observe his 50th 
anniversary in the business early in 
1955. News of this forthcoming mile- 
stone will be received with more than 
usual interest by the insurance fraternity 
because of the popularity that Mr. Cul- 
len enjoys among both company men 
and agents nationwide, and because of 
his constructive activity over many 
years in the industry. 

After serving 16 years as president of 
National Surety Corp. during what he 
terms “its period of reconstruction,” 
Vincent Cullen reached retirement age 
five years ago on September 30, 1949 
He could have devoted the rest of his 
life to leisurely living, but instead he 
plunged into new activity in the casu- 
alty-surety reinsurance field in October, 
1949, as head of the then new Treaty 
Management Corp., which is aminated 
with the Excess Management Corp., 
headed by Edwin Stewart. Under his 
management, Treaty Management has 
thrived and on December 1, 1954 had 
membership of 23 companies with ag- 
gregate surplus of over $800,000,000. 


Thriving on Activity 


When you meet “Vic” Cullen for a 
date in his 25th floor office in 99 John 
Street, or have lunch with him at the 
Drug & Chemical Club, you get the 
immediate impression of a busy, happy 
executive whose desk, free and clear of 
accumulated papers, is indicative of a 
well organized executive. Although the 
reinsurance business was new to him 
five years ago he’s now almost com- 
pletely at home in this field. You will 
find him today or any day thriving on 
activity with the same relish that he 
displayed during his arduous years as 
vice president and then president of 
National Surety following its rehabili- 
tation program and acquisition by Com- 
mercial Investment Trust in 1936. Speak- 
ing of that period, one of his old friends 
—Harry T. Huff, president of Joyce & 
Co., Chicago—says that Mr. Cullen’s 
ability as an executive and producer 
was successfully demonstrated in the 
remarkable development of National 
Surety Corp. from its inception in April, 
1933, up to his retirement in 1949. 

Along the same line Frank A. Chris- 
tensen, president of America Fore In- 
surance Group companies, brings out 
Cullen’s personal knowledge of surety 
principles established excellent under- 
writing practices wherever the National 
Surety operated. “He also had the abil- 
ity,’ says Mr. Christensen, “to gather 
around him agents all over the country 
who would carry his genial, personal 
warmth to the company’s patrons in the 
field.” 


Arthur O. Dietz Sizeup 


Another commentary on the major job 
done by Vincent Cullen in his National 
Surety years comes from Arthur O 
Dietz, president of the C.I.T. Financial 
Corp., who told this reporter: 

“Rarely have I come in contact with 
a man who has all of the good qualities 
inherent in ‘Vic’ Cullen. First, he is a 


By Wattace L. Ciapp 


fine insurance man. As a matter of fact, 
when C.LT. Financial Corp. was con- 
sidering the purchase of National Surety 
Corp. from the New York Insurance 
Department back in 1936, we would not 
have given the property any considera- 
tion whatsoever unless he agreed to 
come along as chief executive. 

“We knew that he had an intimate 
knowledge of the business from the 
ground up, that he had the interest of 
the institution at heart, that he was 
beloved by all of his employes, and that 
under his guidance and leadership the 
National Surety would come through as 
one of the leading surety companies in 
America, which it did. 

“When ‘Vic’ Cullen came to retire- 
ment age he was unselfish enough to 
spend months in looking for a successor 
who could adequately do the job. He 
finally came up with Ellis H. Carson 
(then executive vice president) who he 
recommended as the one man who could 
continue to lead National Surety in the 
tradition and carry it to further heights 
He could not have picked a better man, 
and it is to Mr. Cullen’s credit that the 
company is in the capable hands it is 
today.” 

A Native Baltimorean 


A native Baltimorean, “Vic” Cullen 
was educated in parochial school and 
the Baltimore Polytechnic Institute. His 
youthful ambition was to be an engineer 
but fate decreed otherwise. He worked 
during summer vacations from school in 
the home office of the American Bond- 
ing Co. and took such a liking to the 
insurance business that he forgot about 
engineering. His father, Simon Vincent 
Cullen, was an influencing factor in his 
decision. The elder Mr. Cullen, as clerk 
in the Common Pleas Court of Balti- 
more, had a wide acquaintance among 
the city’s citizenry and was impressed 
by the development of the insurance 
business in Baltimore. He tived to the 
age of 80 and kept up with his court 
job up to a year before his ceath. 


He and Rutherford Started Together 


Looking back on his career of half a 
century, Vincent Cullen will never for- 
get those early years with the American 
Bonding. He cherishes the friendships 
formed at the time. and among them 
that of Paul Rutherford, now chairman 
of the board, Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity, who worked in the same oftice 
with “Vic” Cullen and later induced him 
to join the New York office of the Hart- 
ford A. & T. Mr. Rutherford told the 
writer the other dav that Mr. Cullen’s 
personality, character and leadership 
ability have earned for him a_ position 
among the industry’s topmost leaders. 

It was in the early 1900’s that he first 
showed ability as a producer — serving 
first as a snecial agent of American 
Bonding in New England working out 
of Boston: then in Dallas and, in 1909, 
transferred to New York City for fur- 
ther promotion with that company. Upon 
arrival here he little realized that he 
was destined to rise to the top in fidel 
itv-suretv bond circles in this city. 

Reporting for duty on his first dav in 
the New York branch office, young Cul- 
len was assigned to the claim depart- 


VINCENT 


CULLEN 


by James L. D. Kearney, then 
became president of 

& Indemnity. He 
made a favorable first impression on 
Mr. Kearney, so it wasn’t long before 
he was promoted to head the claim de 
partment. Later he won the coveted 
position of assistant to the manager 
which, to “Vic” Cullen still in his twen- 
ties, was a big job. 

In fact, he had made substantial prog- 
ress for a young man in a_ business 
which, even in those days, was highly 
competitive. It had not, for sure, turned 
his head. One of his inherent qualities, 
then as now, was a Southern gracious- 
ness and simplicity of manner which 
drew people to him. He made friends 
easily and retained them 


ment 
manager who later 
Hartford Accident 


Seven Years in Cleveland 


A turning point in his career came in 
1910 when he accepted the invitation of 
Franklin Buchanan Owen to become a 
partner in the Cleveland agency of Owen, 
Crowell & Co., which today is known as 
the Cleveland Insurance Agency. At that 
time it represented as general agents 
the Fidelity & Deposit and the Standard 
Accident. Although it was a new en- 
vironment and new friends had to be 
made, Cullen lost no time in establishing 
himself as a surety bond producer in the 
Midwest. He must have cut quite a 
figure when hot on the trail of a bond 
line, judging from the stories told by 
old friends. It’s a certainty, too, that he 
had the wholesome respect of his com- 
petitors. 

The Mexican border trouble and 
W: orld War I brought out in bold relief 
“Vie” Cullen’s leadership qualities. He 
enlisted for border service as a member 
of Troop “A” of Cleveland, the Black 
Horse Cavalry Troop, and served as its 
color sergeant. He was married in i917 
to the former Miss Bernadine Thum- 
mel. Thereafter he was sworn into Fed- 
eral service and went to France as a 





Particularly in 


Now President of Treaty Management Corp. 


with the 37th Ohio 
considerable “front 


Arzome 


captain of artillery 
Division which saw 
line” action in the Meuse- 

The date of July 18, 1918, is one day 
that is fixed vividly in his memory be 
cause of its dual significance. On that 
day his daughter, Anne Kathleen, was 
born and at the same time the Allies 
under the famous Marshall Foch of 
France started their drive against the 
Germans which finally ended World 
War I in November, 1918. 

Anne Kathleen, a talented girl with 
much of her father’s charm of manner, 
met her death in Worid War II while 
with the Red Cross. She was killed by 
shell fire when the Germans broke 
through in 1944. 

Post-War Agency and Company Activity 

Returning from France in 1919 Vin 
cent Cullen became a partner of G. C 
Swope & Co. in Baltimore which repre- 
sented the National Surety. A year later 
he responded to the urgings of Paul 
Rutherford who by that time was man- 
ager of the Hartford \. & I.’s New York 
branch office. “Vic” joined the company 
as manager of the metropolitan bond- 
ing department, and he demonstrated 
the same selling prowess in New York 
that he had in Cleveland. 

After less than a year with the Hart- 
ford he received a dazzling offer from 
the Fidelity & Deposit Co. in 1921 to 
become manager of its New York office. 


Subsequently he was made vice presi- 
dent. Under his stimulus production 
made a sizable increase, jumping from 


$1,200,000 to $4,500,000 in premium vol- 
ume in seven years 
Joined National Surety in 1928 


Edward A. St. John, then president of 
the National Surety Co. who had 
watched with keen interest Mr. Cullen’s 
progress, invited him to join the 
pany in 1928, He offered him the post of 
vice president in charge of the then 
newly opened Greater New York office 
and “Vic” Cullen accepted 

It was in this period that he gave 
full expression to his knowledge of 
suretyship, and his keen sense of pro 
duction and underwriting. His door was 
always open to insurance brokers, large 
and small, and they found that he talked 
their language. If the line was such that 
the National Surety had to turn it 
down, he handled the situation so skill- 


comi- 


fully that he almost made the broker 
like the turndown 

Tohn L. Kirkwood, a friend of long 
standing, now deputy general manager 
and secretary of the Surety Association 
of America, speaks of his activitv with 


great pride. He told this reporter: “I've 
known ‘Vic’ Cullen for many of the 
vears during which I have been asso- 


ciated with the Towner Rating Bureau 
and the Surety Association, and I have 
frequently benefited by his sound advice 
and counsel. At the same time, T join 
with many other friends in admirinz his 
keen judgment and clear thinking, par- 
ticularly when faced by rough situations 

“One of the amazing things about him 
is his physical vitality and stamina 
Despite tremendous demands made upon 
him he has alwavs been friendly and 
gracious. No task, however onerous, ever 
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served to blunt his sense of humor or 
to lessen the courtesy which is one of 
his distinguishing characteristics.” 
Elected President of National Surety 
Following the strenuous depression 
years in the ’30’s in which National 
Surety Company’s fate hung in the bal- 
ance, and the rehabilitation program of 
which William B. Joyce, former National 
Surety chairman, was the master-mind, 
Vincent Cullen was elected president of 
the then newly formed National Surety 
Corp. His rebuilding job was cut out 
for him and, with the wholehearted sup- 
port of a fine staff of home office people 
and agents throughout the country, the 
company began to regain its standing, 
both financially and production-wise. 


Ellis H. Carson’s Tribute 


Ellis H. Carson who joined the cor- 
poration in 1948 as vice president, speaks 
as follows of his association with Mr. 
Cullen: 

“We worked together for 18 months 
prior to his retirement in 1949. From 
this experience and from the knowledge 
I have gained of National Surety Corp., 
its personnel and agency plant, I have 
reached certain definite and, may I add, 
altogether favorable conclusions. Insofar 
as these concern Mr. Cullen I have no 
hesitation in testifying to the quality of 
his leadership and to his noteworthy 
standing in our industry and in com- 
mercial circles. 

“During his presidency, National Surety 
Corp. demonstrated all the characteris- 
tics of sound and stable progress. The 
most remarkable feature about the his- 
tory of the corporation over these past 
two decades has been the adherence, in 
most loyal fashion, of its agents and of 
its senior and key employes in all de- 
partments. To Mr. Cullen and those 
most closely associated with him through 
the middle and the late ’30’s rightly goes 
the credit for this impressive accom 
plishment.” 

Another admirer—Edward C. Lechner, 
president of the Gemeral Fire and Casu- 
alty of New York gave this personality 


sizeup of “Vic” Cullen: “A well-in- 
formed, soft spoken gentleman who 
ains one’s comfidemce immediately... . 
here is mo timsel aroumd him. His 


moral and spiritual valwes are high. He 
has a fineness of character that is not 
easily matched.” 


His Family and Private Interests 


A late afternoon interview with Mr. 
Cullen the other week ended on the 
happy note about his family, his hobbies 
and his outside interests. 

Both of his sons, Vincent and Robert, 
are now in the Jesuit Order. The oldest, 
Vincent, obtained his education at Iona 
High School and Notre Dame Univer- 
sity, and emtered the Jesuit Order in 
1940. He was ordained in June, 1953, 
and is now assigned as assistant chap- 
lain at the City Hospital on Welfare 
Island, N. Y. His son, Robert, was also 
educated at Iona High School, and then 
enlisted in the Navy as a radio man on 
a destroyer in the Pacific. He returned 
from war service in 1946 and entered the 
lesuit Order, and is now a teacher at 
Gongaza High School, Washington, 
D. C. His daughter, Nancy Jane, born 
in 1924 in Larchmont, is now married 

Mr. Cullen is described by one of his 
closest friends—John Robert English of 
the Great American Group, as a “Chris- 
tian gentleman.” That term well fits 
him. He is active in the Georgia Warm 
Springs Foundation and the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis; he 
has given generously of his time to 
promote insurance educational facilities 
for young men in the business, having 
served as president of Insurance So 
ciety of New York, and he is a willing 
confidant and advisor to friends who 
come to him with their problems. 

His clubs include the Recess, Metro- 
politan and the Larchmont Yacht clubs 
Yachting has been one of his hobbies 
and so has horticulture. He is a past 
president of the Maryland Society of 
New York, 


Mutual Life to Sponsor 
S-D Day Safety Program 


OVER MAJOR RADIO NETWORK 
Entitled “The Fifth Horseman—Death 
at the Wheel”; Based on Facts 
From A.&S. Dept. 








The highway safety campaign and 
National Safe-Driving Day proclaimed 
by President Eisenhower, will be the 
theme of a special broadcast on Satur- 
day, December 11, by the Mutual Broad- 
casting System, in cooperation with the 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York. 
The 13-minute dramatization on_ safe- 
driving will be aired by WOR at 7 p.m. 
Other stations in the MBS chain are 
expected to use transcriptions up through 
December 15, which President Eisen- 
hower has proclaimed as National S-D 
Day. 

The safety show, called “The Fifth 
Horseman—Death at the Wheel,” will 
replace the program usually heard over 
WOR each Saturday in the MBS-Mutual 
of New York “Keep Healthy” series of 
weekly public health programs broadcast 
as a public service. 

Mutual of New York has also printed 
the safe-driving script for use by com- 
munity and civic groups throughout tlhe 
country as program material to be tied 
in with National Safe-Driving Day. 

In two dramatic vignettes based 01 
authentic information from MONY’s acci- 
dent and sickness insurance department, 
the script tells the story of two drivers 
whose carelessness and lack of common- 
sense precaution on the road typify the 
basic causes for auto accidents which 


last year alone injured 1,350,000 Ameri- 
cans and killed 38,300 more. 

The program advises listeners that 
“safety is no accident.” It lists important 
rules for drivers to follow, particularly 
as road conditions become more hazard- 
ous in winter, and reminds them that the 
President’s goal on Safe-Driving Day is 
for the entire nation to come through at 
least that 24-hour period without a single 
traffic accident. 


Verschoyle Will Manage 
ICT Agency Department 


Rowe W. Verschoyle, for almost 17 
years vice president and Pacific Coast 
manager of the Traders & General In- 
surance Co., of Houston, has been named 
manager of the agency department of 
the ICT Insurance Co. 

Mr. Verschoyle, who is a native of 
Dallas, began his insurance career in 
1930 as a bond salesman for National 
Surety Corporation. 


Van Urk Confers in Omaha 
F 


*. T. Van Urk, general agent in 
Philadelphia for Mutual of Omaha and 
United Benefit, was in Omaha recently 
for a series of conferences with home 
office officials. He conferred with H. 
C. Carden, vice president in charge of 
advertising and public relations, review- 
ing sales plans and expanded news- 
paper, television and radio coverages for 
1955. 

The Van Urk Agency is concluding 
a two-month life sales contest in which 
the sales force wrote over $3% million 
of life insurance. The agency writes 
over $15 million in life insurance annu- 
ally for United Benefit. 
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J.J. Ward, Jr., Honored 
For Orphans’ Drive 


SHOPPING TOUR AT CHRISTMAS 





Sponsored by Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, N. Y. Chapter; Made Possible 
Through Voluntary Contributions 





Under the sponsorship of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, New York 
Chapter, the Christmas shopping tour 
for orphans and underprivileged chil- 


dren, as it is known, will take place the 








James J. Ward, Jr. (left) treasurer of 
James J. Ward, Inc. one of the larger 
independent insurance adjusters receives 
a trophy for outstanding achievement as 
chairman of the Orphanage Drive spon- 
sored by the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, New York City chapter. Present- 
ing Mr. Ward with the trophy is William 
Scutt, vice president, Irving Trust Co., 
and president of the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce in New York City. 


week prior to Christmas. The purpose 
of this tour is to revitalize the original 
meaning of Christmas giving by afford- 
ing unfortunate youngsters the oppor- 
tunity to purchase gifts to give at 
Christmas. Thus these less fortunate 
children of each community are able to 
share in the shopping excitement dur- 
ing the pre-Christmas season. 

To finamce this project an appeal has 
been made to the public to donate to a 
fund for the children to spend on the 
shopping tour. There is no direct drive 
or solicitation for money. All contribu- 
tions are on a voluntary basis. 

Last Christmas—A Banner One 

In previous years the Jaycees of New 
York City managed to raise $1,600 to 
take these children shopping. However, 
under the chairmanship of James J. 
Ward, Jr., last Christmas was a banner 
year. Mr. Ward and his committee 
through intelligent planning and through 
the backing of the NBC network, were 
able to raise over $5,000—nearly four 
times as much as any previous year. 

Naturally, this allowed them to take 
more than four times as many children. 
This was truly a good deed and as Jim 
Ward puts it: “The happiest Christmas 
I have spent in seeing so many children 
happy.” Incidentally Mr. Ward is the 
proud father of five children, two of 
which are twin girls. 

As a reminder, Christmas is almost 
at hand. All those who want to make 
some less fortunate child happy in the 
joy of Christmas giving, should send his 
contribution to Shopping Tour, Box 962, 
Church St. Station, New York, N. Y. 


Shelby Davis Heads Sons of 
Revolution for 3rd Term 


Shelby Cullom Davis, head of the New 
York securities firm bearing his name, 
which specializes in insurance stocks, 
was re-elected for a third term last week 
as president of Sons of the Revolution. 
He returned from the convention of 
Investment Bankers Association at Hol- 
lywood, Fla., in order to attend the SOR 
annual dinner in New York. 
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C. Van Ness Wood 


(Continued from Page 85) 


County Shopping Center, 10 acres com- 
prise the building area with 60 acres 
devoted to landscaping and parking 
areas. As an illustration, he emphasize 
that there are 5,200 parking spaces at 
the Cross County Center. 

Mr. Wood went on to say: “Location 
of these centers is most important. You 
must have accessibility, the right type 
of stores, and good roads leading from 
the main arteries of transportation. Such 
shopping centers should be located where 
they can be conveniently reached by the 
greatest number of people. They should 
be served by as many public utility 
means of transportation as_ possible. 
Convenience is the keynote and the right 
type of retail goods is also important.” 

Looking back on his accomplishment, 
Mr. Wood said that major projects such 
as these shopping centers would be im- 
possible to complete if it were not for 
the facilities offered by the insurance 
industry. In this connection he gives no 
small amount of credit to State Agent 
Norman S. Newhoff of American Em- 
ployers’ at White Plains, N. Y., who 
worked closely with Mr. Wood, Archi- 
tect Lathrup Douglass and Project Engi- 
neer Joseph Zack. 

“Mr. Newhoff’s special skills helped 
immeasurably,” commented Agent Wood. 
“He gave practical advice from the in- 
surance viewpoint in regard to coverage, 
rates, fireproofing, etc. This was a case 
where a fire insurance company field- 
man proved his worth to agent, architect 
and builder-owner. He helped the archi- 
tect not only with the Westchester 
Shopping Center but with some of his 
other projects as well. 

“The average insurance agent in a 
suburban community does not have all 


the necessary knowledge for such proj- 
ects, so that is where the specialized 
talents of an insurance fieldman are 
vitally needed. Mr. Newhoff is a perfect 
example of helpfulness when it is needed 
the most.” 

Agent Wood went on to explain that 
when a new project of this kind is con- 
templated, fire insurance is the most 
important coverage required, and in a 
sizable amount. Liability insurance is 
secondary because the need arises after 
the retail center is in operation. 

American Employers’ with Mr. Wood 





Gaffney Sees Common Bond 
With Surety Mgrs. Assn. 


The mutality of interest existing be- 
tween the two organizations was stressed 
by Warren N. Gaffney, general manager 
of the Surety Association of America, 
at the recent monthly luncheon meeting 
of the Surety Managers Association of 
the City of New York held at the Drug 
& Chemical Club, New York. The man- 
agers’ association, Mr. Gaffney said, has 
a deep interest in problems affecting the 
surety business and is an experienced 
forum for the discussion of develop- 
ments which are also the concern of the 
Surety Association of America. 

“We not only share your interest in 
such developments,” said Mr. Gaffney, 
“but we also feel that you are in such 
close touch with them that your good 
judgment materially assists us in effect- 
ing a sound approach to their solution.” 

The close cooperation of the staff of 
the Surety Association with company 
representatives also aids greatly in re- 
ducing current problems, Mr. Gaffney 
said, adding that he welcomed a con- 
tinuation of that cooperation as a hall- 
mark of association service and an 
excellent means of advancing the best 
interests of the business. 


as its representative, has insured five 
of the new buildings at the new shop- 
ping center, chief of which from his 
standpoint is the John Wanamaker 
building. Policies have already been writ- 
ten on it for $2,000,000 of fire insurance 


ley Stream, L. I. (still under construc- 
tion), and sole rental agent for North 
Shore Mart at Great Neck, L. I. 

He is an insurance-realtor. The title 
of realtor is conferred on only those 
who are members of county, state and 


attended Columbia Law School. He is an 
alumni representative for Yale in West- 
chester County and interviews many 
high school students who are seeking 
future enrollment in the university. He 
is the current president of the Green- 


of which the American Employers’ has 


Shopping Center Specialist Since 1947 


Since 1947, Mr. Wood has specialized shopping centers. 

shopping centers and retail stores Mr. Wood is 
i He is rental agent with Wil- affairs. He is a 
‘Kamm for the Cross County 


Preparatory School and is vice president 
Center; rental agent with of the Andover Alumni Association of Mr. Wood is married 
Kamm and M. H. Berkson Westchester and Fairfield County, Conn. 


Acres Shopping Center, Val- A graduate of Yale, 


national real estate boards. At the pres- ville Republican Club. 
ent time, Mr. Wood is_ investigating His first experience with 
three or four more sites which he hopes began in the summers of 
will make ideal locations for suburban tween semesters at Yale. 


own real estate office in 


active in community he became an insurance broker and i 
graduate of Andover 1950 an agent for the i ) 


ployers’. 


class of ’26, he’ they have four children 











Do your part to support 
President Eisenhower's 
Safe Driving Day, December 15. 





The Syracuse Story 


... the city that wages an unending 


fight against traffic deaths. 


gw During the past six critical years, Syra- 
cuse traffic deaths have been reduced 
over 53% compared to the previous 21 
year average. Since 1948, Syracuse has 
won 17 traffic safety awards. And all this 
was achieved despite a doubling in motor 
vehicle registrations! 

How did Syracuse do it? 

This outstanding record was not ac- 
complished overnight. It represents the 
fruits of a strong enforcement program 
backed up by a traffic-minded court; an 
aggressive public education program con- 
ducted by the schools and the press; a prac- 
tical traffic engineering approach and a 
community Safety Council that creates 
vigorous support for desirable projects. 

Many business leaders and civic organ- 
izations have joined the battle to make 
traffic safety a truly community project. A 
full-time safety manager co-ordinates 
the entire program under the direction 
of a board composed of 50 representative 
citizens. A fine spirit of co-operation ex- 





ists between the volunteer group and city 
officials concerned with traffic. As a re- 
sult, traffic safety problems are solved 
before they can get out of control! 

Highlighting Syracuse’s list of accom- 
plishments is the school traffic safety 
program. Four times in the last 6 years, 
Syracuse has won the nation’s highest 
award for School Traffic Safety Educa- 
tion. Typical of this outstanding program 
is the driver education course which has 
been available in Syracuse high schools 
since 1946. All add up to a safer Syracuse 
today and tomorrow! 

Here is living proof of what can be 
done when community leaders and busi- 
nessmen make traffic safety their business. 
This same community approach is producing 
marvelous results in other cities too. 

It’s up to all of us, particularly the 
members of the insurance industry, to 
keep this movement growing throughout 
the nation. By making traffic safety every- 


one’s business—everyone benefits! 
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The Casualty-Surety Picture For 1954 


Executives of Agency Stock Companies Concerned Over Direct Writer Competition; See Threat to 


American System; Anticipate Larger Profit Than in 1953; Automobile Experience Much 


Improved But Writings Have Slowed Down; Fidelity Loss Experience Worsens 


the the year-end 


approach of 
the casualty and surety 
taking stock of the 
12 months—some of 


With 
leaders of 
are 


in- 
events 
them 


dustry 
of the past 
perplexing, some constructive and a few 


frustrating. There is general agreement 


that increased competition, particularly 
in the automobile line, has been the 
year’s most marked trend. The never- 
failing topic of conversation at any con- 
vention of agents or companies has 
been “what should we do about direct 
writer and non-agency company compe- 
tition—how can we beat it?” 

\ most encouraging aspect of the 1954 
picture is that both an underwriting and 


realized. 
the profit 
in both respects will be larger than in 
1953, and this reflects the favorable ex- 
perience enjoyed in most of the major 
well as the booming stock 


profit will be 


companies 


an investment 


For a number of 


lines as 
market. 

It is also noteworthy that many com- 
panies this year will benefit substan- 
tially in their underwriting results from 


a reduction in their unearned premium 
reserves. In 1952 and 1953 these re- 
serves reached high levels because of 
increased rates. In 1954 the effects of 
these reserves have leveled off, and 
earned premiums in relation to written 
premiums are higher, thus producing 
higher underwriting profits. Obviously 
the same result will not be as apparent 


unearned premium re- 
less effect on under- 


in 1955 as the 

serves will have 

writing results. 
See Casualty Stabilization 


Top executives also feel that stabiliza- 


tion of the casualty insurance market 
has been realized in 1954. One indica- 
tion of this trend is in workmen’s com- 
pensation. The year has witnessed a 
return to more stable conditions in 
this major line. Although employment 
leveled off, bringing about some reduc- 


tion in manufacturing payrolls and a re- 
sulting decrease in workmen’s compen- 
sation premiums, the number and sever- 
ity of work injuries was reduced more 
than in proportion. As a result, work- 
men’s compensation business has_ pro- 
duced a more favorable experience for 
the companies than they have enjoyed 
for a number of years. However, pre- 
mium writings in this line have been at 
a generally lower level. 

There is no doubt that automobile ex- 
perience is more stabilized than in any 
previous post-war year. While produc- 
tion in this line for the stock companies 
subscribing to the American Agency 
System has not gone ahead, an under- 
writing profit is definitely in sight. In 
a happy mood over this trend company 
chiefs point to a number of reasons for 
it, among them being that (1) existing 
rates are more nearly adequate than 
they have been in the past; (2) the 
seven classification rating plans have not 
only enabled companies to get a better 
class of business but has provided more 
adequate rates for certain classes which 
were previously inadequately rated; (3) 
the over-all traffic improvement as a 
result of strenuous efforts put forth by 
many interests; (4) a certain leveling of 
loss costs, particularly in the “judgment” 







area, and (5) more careful selection of 
business. 
Appraisal of Auto Claim Situation 


Responding to the request of The 
Eastern Underwriter for an appraisal of 
the 1954 automobile claim situation, com- 
pany executives point to a small but 
continuing improvement in auto BI and 
PD claims, despite the increase in num- 
ber of cars on the streets and highways. 
However, there has been a little or no 
improvemennt from a_ severity stand- 
point. In this connection one Midwest 
company president told the writer 

“While our severity, or claim cost, is 
continuing upward the rate of increase 
is not nearly as great as has been the 
annual increase for the past three or 
four years. Historically, BI claim costs 
continue to rise for some time after 
prices for commodities reach a plateau, 
and we feel that we are experiencing 
some of this in 1954. The rapid sub- 
stitution of newer model cars with more 
intricate and expensive equipment, for 
older model cars which are being scraped 
at a rapid rate, is undoubtedly putting 
some increase in PD and physical dam- 
age claim costs.’ 

hentine executive reported a_ notice- 
able easing of inflationary pressures, in- 
dicating that claim costs may have now 
reached a more realistic level. He thinks 


that this, combined with an improve- 
ment in accident frequency, has _ pro- 
duced some stability in the automobile 


claim situation. 

The inadequacy of the automobile rate 
level in a given state wz 1S pointed to 
by a New York executive in discussing 
his automobile experience. He referred 
to the continued refusal of the Illinois 
Director of Insurance to approve rates 
“that are fully justified by experience.” 
As to the worsening of severity, he 
attributes it (1) to the continuing, and 
perhaps even increasing tendency of 
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juries to hand down “easy” verdicts, and 
(2) the increased horsepower of newer 
cars which leads to higher speeds and 
results in more serious accidents and 
injuries. 

One sign of real accomplishment which 
must not be overlooked in an appraisal 
of the automobile claim picture is that 
highway fatalities throughout the nation 
have shown a steady decline each month 
for the first three quarters of 1954—a 
record not equaled since World War II 
gas rationing was lifted. National Safety 
Council reported for the first nine 
months a total of 25,770 fatalities—an 
appalling total from any angle—but it 
was 6% below the 1953 period. 





Percentage of Production Increase 
Slows Up 


The $64 question put to executives in 
all types of companies was whether the 
American Agency System of operation 
has held its own this year, or have the 
inroads of non-agency companies and 
direct writers been harmful. The _ re- 
sponses were many and varied. They 
were indicative of the intensity of the 
competitive struggle which is now in 
progress between the exponents of two 
systems of agency operation. With the 
battle lines cle: arly drawn, the American 
Agency companies are determined to 
win back business lost to the direct 
writers. Their agents are being primed 
to exert their best “service” efforts; 
sales promotion and advertising pro- 
grams are being stepped up. 

It was pointed out by one executive 
that companies which sell through inde- 
pendent agents (in contrast to “con- 
trolled” agents) are concentrating on 
off-setting their rate handicap by mak- 
ing the public conscious of the superior, 
personalized service offered by their 
representatives in the field. 


Another executive told the writer that 
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the competition is properly between the 

“independent” agents and the “con- 
trolled” agents. The latter, he explains, 
operate under strict instructions as to 
procedure. They are told what to sell 
and what not to sell, particularly with 
respect to policy limits and coverage. 
They must follow to the letter the strict 
underwriting requirements of their com- 
panies. 

On the other hand, the “independent” 
producer is trained to serve his clients 
as an insurance counsellor, covering. a 
broad field of service in which his in- 
dependent judgment is brought to bear. 
Agents in this desirable category are 
not feeling the inroads of the direct 
writers as much as those who, up to 
now, have taken the complacent atti- 
tude that the business will continue to 
renew with little or no selling effort 
necessary. The sooner this attitude be- 
comes a thing of the past, the better. 


Reduce Costs of Operation 


Viewed from another angle, the situa- 
tion boils down to the need for agents 
and companies working together to re- 
duce their costs of operation, and to put 
more salesmanship into the business. 
Let’s be realistic on this point,” one 
New England executive remarked. “The 
inroads of the non-agency companies 
and direct writers have been harmful, 
and the selection of business against our 
company is not good—but it could be 
materially improved if a concerted effort 
were made to bring expenses down.” 

It may be a case of wishful thinking 
but more than a few of the companies 
interviewed stated that they had seen 
no indication in their own operations 
this year that the American Agency 
System has suffered severely due to di- 
rect writer inroads. A few observations 
along this line follow: 

1. We believe that the 
the new risks written by 
agency and direct-writing 
are in the category of those who have 
not heretofore carried insurance and 
who, upon becoming interested, seek the 
lower-priced markets. 

The American Agency System has 
held its own. If you will total up the 
business done by the non-agency compa- 
nies and direct writers in relation to 
the total voluume of business written, 
you will find the situation has not 
changed much in the last 25 years. The 
so-called American Agency System com- 
panies are still writing roughly 75% of 
the business. 

3. The competition from the compa- 
nies who do not operate under the 
American Agency System has been felt 
to a material extent in automobile busi- 
ness, but it may be argued that this 
competition in the automobile business 
has stimulated the production of busi- 
ness generally by the field forces. As 
a result we have had a fairly healthy 
increase in our over-all premium volume 
in 1954 over 1953, while our automobile 
business for the two years is approxi- 
mately the same. 


majority of 
the non- 
companies 


In a “Vacuum of Our Own Creation” 


4. I do not believe that the non- 
agency and direct writer companies have 
taken away business from the American 
Agency System companies. Rather, they 


(Continued on Page 111) 
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At this holiday season we wish to express our sincere appre- 


ciation to loyal friends in the field who have shown their faith in 


this company and its future. 


We look forward to a continuation of this pleasant association 
and hope that all of you will enjoy a happy and prosperous 


New Year. 


SEABOARD SURETY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 
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Progress Report on Electronics 


(Continued from Page 98) 


the automobile lines, where progress is 
currently being made in programming 
this machine (a) to do a considerable 
amount of the coding, premium checking 
and detailed card punching, and (b) to 
compute at renew: il time a premium 
based on revised rates. These operations 
are now done in nearly all companies by 
hand, though a few have adapted some 
portions to a rather cumbersome master 
punch card procedure.- R. J. Wolfrum 
discusses some phases of this in Ap- 
pendix C of the booklet, while Appendix 
- gives a brief report and procedure 
charts on a study now being made along 
this line. 

The area of code assignment and pre- 
mium calculation with its contingent 
functions of renewal policy writing and 
premium billing seems destined to be a 
very fruitful field for electronic data- 
processing machines in general. 

Another area where some thought, al- 
though apparently very little tangible 
planning, has been done toward potential 
application of magnetic drum data-pro- 
cessing machines is in risk selection and 
‘eae laying off of reinsurance. There 
has been much loose talk to the effect 
that these machines can do underw ‘riting. 
This, of course, is the sheerest of non- 
sense. | The quality of experience and of 
judgment needed for mature underwrit- 
ing is not in the realm of electronic 
brains, giant or otherwise. 

What may be feasible is to store in 
the instructions the company’s prohibited 
lists, doubtful lists, and line guides, so 
that the machines mz iy be used to pro- 
cess to completion all business not sub- 
ject to underwriting doubt in any ap- 
preciable degree and to throw out for 
human consideration only that business 
which has need for true underwriting 
judgment. 

The “Giant Brains” 


Because the magnetic drum data 
processing machine is limited by its 
punch card input and output it is prob- 
able that for many of the larger com- 
panies its use will be somewhat of a 
first or “foot-wetting” stage in the prog- 
ress toward “automation.” Various man- 
ufacturers have either on the market or 
have announced large-sc:z ale data- -process- 
ing machines (so-called “giant brains’) 
which include all the facilities of the 
magnetic drum machines plus high speed 
input and output through magnetic tape. 
In many cases, also, much larger storage 
capacities are also provided. Although 
these machines will accept data from, 
and emit results on, punch cards, such 
operation is not considered optimum. 
Normally data is recorded as magnetic 
spots on continuous metallic or coated 
tape, either directly or from punch cards 
through an auxiliary converter, and the 
results of machine processing are emit- 
ted as magnetic spots on tape, which 
may in turn be converted into punch 
cards or used directly to actuate some 
form of printing device. 

‘Although these “giant brain” machines 
have been on the market for see years 
none has been put in use to date by any 
fire or casualty company. This is not, 
we presume, because of any doubt on 
the part of the company men that they 
can perform as claimed by the manufac- 
turers, for such performance has been 
amply proven by both scientific logic 
and demonstration. It is recognized that 
they can perform with ease and dispatch 
all the operations customarily entrusted 
to punch card equipment today. Fur- 
thermore, they can go much farther 
than punch card equipment can in fur- 


ther mechanizing operations currently 
done by human hands and brains. 
[The difficulty is that such machines 


have too large a capacity and are too 
expensive ($20,000 or $30,000 per month) 
to be toyed with. They must not be half 
used, and to make use of them to the 
full extent of their capacity makes such 
demands on systems engineering and 
calls for such radical departures from 
the established way of doing things that 
company men have not yet been able 
to reach the final point of acceptarice. 


A further deterrent is the present lack 
of standardization which makes a highly 
involved job out of mechanizing opera- 
tions. Then, too, there seem to be many 
manufacturers in the process of develop- 
ing equipment, with the prospect very 
real that we shall soon be seeing much 
newer and better models resulting from 
the insistent demands of competition. 

Many company men have taken the 
‘wait and see” attitude. It takes more 
courage than most of us have to be 
the first to try a completely new way 
of life. 


What Companies Should Be Doing Now 


The rapid developments in the field 
of electronic data-processing machines 
points up the need for insurance com- 
panies to begin preparing themselves 
immediately. Knowing that vast changes 
are coming, but confronted with the 
problem of seeking the application of 
a particular piece of equipment and of 
justifying its cost, we may be at a loss 
which way to proceed. Whether or not 
we are in the market now, we should 
like to be certain that we are doing 
what we can to get ready for the so- 
called “electronic age,” preparing for the 
time when the transition may be made 
without creating an internal revolution. 

In the area of performing present 
jobs more quickly, the first quick look 
may suggest that there is no problem 
in getting ready, since most companies 
now have their basic home office ac- 
counting and statistical records on punch 
cards or some other medium which is 
suitable for mechanical handling and 
which can be readily converted to more 
elaborate electronic equipment. How- 
ever, if we explore the entire range of 
accounting and_ statistical operations, 
we are certain to find some spots where 
the medium being used is not presently 
suitable for mechanical processing. Each 
such operation then becomes a _ chal- 
lenge for investigation. 

1. Electronics Coordinator—One per- 
son in the organization should assume 
or be assigned the job of fostering the 


use of electronic equipment. His title 
might be that of actuary, accountant, 
comptroller, research director, or just 


plain electronics coordinator. It should 
be his prime responsibility to see that 
something is done to encourage an elec- 
tronics development program. If there 
are others also within an organization 
who undertake to keep themselves in- 
formed, so much the better. 

This person might well join the Asso- 

ciation for Computing Machinery, which 
publishes a quarterly journal devoted to 
this field. This journal reviews the uses 
and development of computers in vari- 
ous installations or in prospect, and in 
cludes the “Newsletter” issued by the 
Navy (Office of Naval Research). He 
should study all the material he can 
get dealing with the subject, of which 
there is a considers able library in the 
form of magazines, prospectuses, man 
uals of operation, etc. He could with 
profit attend some of the schools being 
run by the equipment manufacturers. It 
is essential to know how the machines 
are operated and how to program the 
work in order to plan the change-over. 
This does not mean, however, that one 
should become an electronics engineer 
any more than that one should become 
a combustion engineer in order to drive 
an automobile effectively. 
2. Executive Appreciation—As in most 
comprehensive changes, the top level 
executives should be kept well acquainted 
with the new concept developing in 
clerical-handling procedures. In some 
cases this will result in these executives 
fostering the use of this equipment and, 
in any case, should develop a more 
propitious climate of acceptance. 

3. Supervisory Attention—Supervisors 
should be stimulated to seek areas for 
further mechanization. They should be 
encouraged to reduce every step of every 
operation to its simplest terms. The use 
of either mechanical or electronic equip- 
ment must inevitably lead to operational 


HOME’S HOBBYIST BOOKLET 


Advocates Home Wi Workshop Safety; 
Correct Procedure on Use of Tools; 
Distributed as Public Service 


Safety in the home workshop is the 
theme of a 48-page booklet called “Tips 
to the Handyman-Hobbyist on How to 
Do It ” recently published by the 
Home and distributed 
booklet offers 
safety to the 


Safely,’ 
Insurance Co. 
a public service. The 
important facts in 
nvilions of Americans who make their 


own home repairs and improvements or 


mony 


utilize tools in their hobbies. 

Correct procedure on the use of power 
and hand tools, woodworking and metal- 
working, painting, finishing and cleaning 
are also covered, as are valuable tips on 
the use of electricity and the blowtorch 
and work on gardens and grounds. 

According to the Home’s new booklet 

“there is a home workshop in every 
fourth house; there are more than 1/7, 
000,000 gardens nurtured by home- 
owners; nearly two-thirds of all paint 
sold is applied by American homeown- 
ers; almost three billion dollars is spent 
annually by homeowners for lumber and 
other building materials; and, house- 
holders are going all out for a new and 
most, useful servant—the portable power 
tool. 

The Home’s new booklet, is designed 
to help the home handyman do his work 
safely, whether it is as involved as build- 
ing a boat or as simple as replacing a 
blown fuse. 


Flat Rate Auto Bill 
Again Filed in Mass. 


Representative Louis H. Glaser of 
Massachusetts has filed with the Massa- 
chusetts legislature the uniform insur- 
ance rate bill, commonly referred to as 
the flat rate bill. This type of legislation 
has been foremost in the mind of Rep- 
resentative Glaser since he was _ first 
elected to the legislature particularly 
because of his four years of experience 
on the Insurance Commission. 

Representative Glaser stated that dur- 
ing the period between 1949 and 1952 
when the legislature was controlled by 
a majority of the Democratic party such 
a bill was favorably reported by his com- 
mittee but defeated on the floor of the 
legislature. This was because many cities 
and towns removed from the metropoli- 
tan Boston area were in an area rate 
which enjoyed insurance rates less than 
the proposed flat rates, then about $30. 

However, he contends that during the 
past few years the various communities 
in the state have been affected by high 
accident rates and have consequently put 
in zones with increased rates so that 
he now feels that he can gather enough 
support to be able to pass legislation 
of this type. 


EDUCATIONAL FILM SHOWN 

An educational film, “Two Cheers for 
Charlie,’ was shown at a recent meet- 
ing of the Toledo Asssociation of Health 
& Accident Underwriters at the Secor 
Hotel in that city. 





changes. It is vitally important that the 
cooperation of the supervisors be ob- 
tained in the intermediate steps. 


A Dangerous Hurdle 


A dangerous hurdle is the fact that 
the limitations in the equipment may 
require some compromises with the in- 
formation and handling routines that 
have previously been in effect. This must 
be handled carefully, since it is not 
desirable to place the supervisor in a 
strait-jacket, but only to limit the 
range of variations. On the other hand, 
supervisors must be checked from a 
natural tendency to place the operations 
in the strait-jacket of past practice. 

Employe Interest—A gradual build- 
ing up of employe interest in electronic 
equipment should be achieved through 
circulation of magazine articles, conven- 
tion contacts, and special discussions. 
Careful recognition should be given to 
the impact of this technological change 
from the standpoint of its effect on the 
morale of the employes. They must be 
convinced that, while their jobs may 
change, greater over-all operational eff- 
ciency will always result in additional 
and better jobs. 

5. Operational Outline—It is impossible 
to determine exactly how a procedure 
can be handled on a mechanical basis 
unless all of the information regarding 
that particular procedure is written 
down for review and adaptation to the 
equipment to be used. Therefore, getting 
ready for electronic equipment requires 
that all details of all procedures be re- 
corded, including the details on infor- 
mation received, the form that it takes, 
what is done with it, the purpose served, 
what forms are prepared, where the in- 
formation is sent and what use is made 
of it in other locations or departments. 

Frequently, the use of a chart in pic- 
turing this record is helpful. This is 
vital in order to integrate every phase 
of an operation in one over-all plan. 
It is good management even if elec- 
tronics had never been heard of. 

6. Procedure Simplification—Working 
with the outline prepared, the proce- 
dures should be reviewed from the 
standpoint of the greatest possible sim- 
plification and standardization of opera- 
tions. Decisions must be reached as to 
the variations which will be permitted 
and the exceptions which must be elim- 
inated. An important part of the sim- 
plification procedure must be the inte- 


gration of similar functions from vari- 
ous departments into units located 
wherever the operation is best per- 
formed. This obviously leads us directly 
into major management problems in the 
allocation of duties and responsibilities. 
The solution to these problems takes 
time to work out. However, it must be 
worked out for the most efficient opera- 
tion and, therefore, might well be started 
in advance. 


Simplification and Standardization 


7. Industry Simplification and Stand- 
ardization—Some elements of cost and 
some difficulties in the way of mechani- 
zation arise from industry conditions 
over which an individual company has 
very little control. Such considerations 
as policy forms, underwriting and rating 
rules, coding plans, and uniform ac- 
counting definitions exercise a serious 
influence on procedures and frequently 
operate as stubborn roadblocks in the 
way of simplification. If we are to get 
the most out of an electronic future 
each company must exercise its influence 
at the industry level in seeking to have 
adopted simple and logical principles 
and standards which lend themselves to 
mechanized operation. This must be a 
conscious effort; it will not develop 
spontaneously. 

Master Plan—Taking into account 
all the intermediate decisions, a com- 
pany must then develop a comprehensive 
master plan of how the complete me- 
chanical handling should be performed 
throughout the organization, utilizing 
all the electronic equipment which can 
be justified. It may be that very little 
of this plan can be achieved imme- 
diately, but the master plan itself should 
be comprehensive. It represents a goal 
which is believed to be the ideal toward 
which the Society is driving. It should 
be sufficiently flexible that changes can 
be made as they are indicated. 

Furthermore, the goal should be re- 
viewed from time to time, since it is 
unlikely that the best can be achieved 
without numerous changes/ In planning 
this over-all goal, remember that nearly 
any mechanized medium of record- 
keeping can be transferred to another 
medium. Thus, current developments 
suggest that eventually we will be able 
to convert punch tapes, punch cards, 
addressograph plates and magnetic tapes 


(Continued on Page 110) 
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“Unforeseen events ... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 








Wheel of Chance 


It’s the wheel of your car. No matter how careful you are... how well you drive. 
There’s always a chance. A bad smash up. A wrecked pocketbook. Unless your 
\ insurance is right. Your Maryland Agent has built his career on knowing what 
insurance you should have. He knows how much you should carry in what types 
—fire, theft, collision, liability, basic and extended medical. He’s carefully trained, 
well informed, up to date. Call him today. Have him arrange adequate protection 
for you... your family, your guests, your pocketbook. ALWAYS remember, 
the wheel of your car is a wheel of chance. Handle it with care. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


There are many forms of Maryland protection for business, industry, and the home. Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds, and Fire and Marine Insurance are available through 10,000 agents and brokers. 





Another striking advertisement to help build more business for the local agent or broker 
by dramatizing the importance of his knowledge and judgment. 
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presidents of the four underlying com- 
The policy was issued to Pearce 
store and 


panies. 
& Mills for $5,000 on its stock, 
frame smokehouse in the rear of their 
pork house in the northern part of the 
was an open 
Harmon in 


city. Another old policy 
cargo policy issued to D. J. 
1877 Citizens Insurance Co. 
of Missouri. 

Through the influence of W. H. Mark- 
ham, H. M. Blossom and other promi- 
nent local agents of the period, St. Louis 
put into effect in 1881 a mandatory 80% 
rule on all scheduled rated 
became 


through the 


co-insurance 
risks. Later this arrangement 
nationwide in 

Later in the period of 
Mr. Markham and other 
the local insurance board decided to do 
something about the large number of 
fires that followed the spreading use 
of electricity. The board hired an elec- 
trical engineer to study the problem 
and as a result St. Louis became the 
nation’s first city to establish an Elec- 
trical Code. 

George D. 


scope. 
1885 to 1888, 


members of 


Markham, early in his in- 
surance career, began pushing the need 
for slow- burning construction and later 
crusaded for wider use of sprinklers. In 
the late 1880s and the 1890s, he spoke 
in all parts of the country, advocating 
the use of slow burning construction for 
commercial and industrial buildings. 

In 1891 Missouri gave the nation the 
valued policy law. In 1902 the Individual 
Fire Underwriters of St. Louis was 
formed to write only sprinklered risks. 
George D. Markham and 24 other men 
guaranteed $25,000 each to provide funds 
for this insurer. Its risks were reinsured 
through some of the best known com- 
panies of that period. Individual Fire 
Underwriters operated until 1915. 

In the period August 20, 1899, to Janu- 
ary 17, 1911, the St. Louis Board of Fire 
Underwriters ceased to function as an 
organization because of the state’s anti 
trust act which became effective August 
1908. In latter part of 1910 legal advice 
was obtained to the effect that as long 
as a voluntary organization existed, the 
anti-trust law would not apply to it. On 


January 17, 1911 the board was reor- 

ganized with George D. Markham as 

president, a post he held until 1914. 
In 1917 W. H. Markham & Co. moved 


to the Railway Exchange Building which 
was the first sprinklered office and store 
building in the world. The present head- 
quarters are in the Mississippi Valley 
Building 
Companies 


currently represented by 


W. H. Markham & Co. include these: 

Agricultural, American Central, American 
Automobile, Centennial, Commercial Union, 
Continental Insurance Co., Federal, Fireman’s 


Fund, Great American, Hanover, Liverpool & 


London & Globe, London Assurance (marine), 
Marine Insurance Co., Mercantile, National 
Fire, National Union, New York Underwriters, 


North River, Pacific National, Paramount, 
Phoenix of Hartford, St. Paul F. & M., Security, 
Travelers Compani es, Fidelity & Deposit, Mary- 
land Casualty, Ocean A. & G. and United States 
F. & G. 


Members of W. H. Markham & Co. 


are Lewis W. Baldwin, Jr., George 
Oliver Carpenter, Jr., Charles S. Drew, 
ge iam T. Jones, Jr. W. Ben Knight, 
$f. Ford Morrill and Holton R. Price, 
Jr. Mr. Price is general manager of the 
agency 
* % * 
George D. Capen & Co. 
One of the oldest agencies in St. 


Louis is George D. Capen & Co., the 
founding of which dates back to 1863 
George D. Capen was one of the 61 
charter members of the St. Louis Board 


of Fire Underwriters which was formed 
in May, 1872. In addition to George D 
Capen & Co. the present day insurance 
agencies of St. Louis which stem from 
the charter members of the St. Louis 


Board of Fire Underwriters are these: 
Martin Collins, now Martin Collins, 
Son & Co., associated with F. D. Hirsch- 


berg & Co., Inc.; James E. Cowan, 





now 


operated by his son James E. Cowan; 
Ernest Peugnot and H. M. Blossom & 
Co., now the Insurance geri Co: 
W. H. Markham, now W. Markham 
& Co. George D. sae af the agen- 
cy, was president of National Association 
ot Insurance Agents in 1900 and 1901. 
The late Martin Collins was the first 
president of the St. Louis Board of FU. 

The late Samuel D. Capen and the 
late W. D. Hemenway of the Insurance 
Agency Co. headed a committee of the 
Insurance Board that was instrumental 
in passing the Oliver Rating Law, signed 
by Gov. Herbert S. Hadley, and which 
saved the insurance buying public of 
Missouri from the cut-throat competition 
which prevailed among fire insurance 
companies in 1908, 1909 and 1910 when 
the insurance business of the state 
reached its lowest ebb, except in early 
disaster periods. 

Relations between the insurance com- 
panies and the State Insurance De- 
partment became so bad for a time that 
the companies decided to discontinue 


business in Missouri. The core of that 
situation was the refusal of the com- 
panies to file data on their Missouri 
business to justify rates which were 


promulgated by the Missouri Actuarial 
Bureau. On August 30, 1913, the com- 
panies were glad to return to Missouri 
under a compromise agreement reached 
with Superintendent Revelle. 

The companies currently represented 
by Geo. D. Capen & Co. include Fidelity- 
Phenix, the first company to enter the 
agency, appointment being in 1863; Great 


American, Home, Insurance Co. of North 
America, National Fire, National Union, 
Northern of New York, Royal Indem- 


nity, American Automobile and Fidelity 
& Deposit. 


Present partners in the Capen agency 


are Oden D. Prowell, who joined the 
agency in 1914; Truman E. Walker, 
with the agency more than 25 years; 


Broadhead, Jr., with agency 
Associates of the agency are 


Joseph M. Mitchell 


and John 
since 1945. 
Edward W. Sumner, 
and W. Ayton Cox. 


Charles L. Crane Agency Co. 


The Charles L. Crane Agency Co. 
was founded by Charles L. Crane in 
1885 who operated the agency until 


about 1930 when he changed the agency 
(which he then wholly owned) to a part- 


nership. At that time certain of the 
brokers became partners and _ elected 
Mr. Crane cones partner. He was 


succeded by A. L. McCormack as man- 
aging partner and retired, moving to 
California. In 1939 Mr. McCormack was 
succeeded as managing partner by J. 
Garneau Weld who still has that office 


“ae also president of the agency. Peter 
. Kraus is trez a ; A. J. Hunthausen, 
ne and F. George Macke, man- 


ager of the sub-agents department. Those 
four constitute the oldest partners now 
in the agency. Charles L. Crane served 
two terms as president of the St. Louis 
Insurance Board (in 1917-18) and for 
many years was one of dominant agency 
figures of the middle West. A. L. Mc- 
Cormack was president of the Insurance 
Board in 1932 - 33. 

Companies represented by the 
L. Crane Agency Co. are Aetna, Home, 
Insurance Co. of N. A., Security, Great 
American, American Equitable, Travel- 
ers, Bankers and Shippers, Sun, North 
River, Pennsylvania, Phoenix of Hart- 
ford, Mercury, United Firemen’s, New 
York Underwriters, Midwestern, Trav- 
elers, Maryland Casualty, National Sure- 
ty and Mercury Indemnity. 

co * 
F. D. Hirechibees & Co. 

F. D. Hirschberg & Co. was founded 
in 1875 as a partnership between John 
B. Slaughter who was operating an 
agency and Francis D, Hirschberg. Name 
of agency was Slaughter and Hirschberg. 
In 1880 the partnership was dissolved, 
Mr. Hirschberg continuing the business 
in his own name until he brought his 
brother, Louis E. Hirschberg into the 
agency and changed the name to F. D. 
Hirschberg & Bro. In 1888 C. J. Kehoe, 
with the agency since 1877, was admitted 
to the firm. After death of Louis E. 


Charles 
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BALTIMORE 








A n insurance company’s service to agents can 
take no more useful form than writing their business, 
year in and year out. Some companies oscillate be- 
tween extreme underwriting liberality and ultra-con- 
servatism. In better times they seek new business ag- 
gressively; when profit margins dwindle, they restrict 
writings severely. Study the record of company writ- 
ings in poor years as well as good ones, and note how 
the New Amsterdam has avoided drastic changes in 





























JOHN W. COOK 


Hirschberg in 1890 the name of the firm 
was changed to its present title. 

In November, 1895, the agency was 
expelled from St. Louis Board of Fire 
Underwriters because it insisted on con- 
tinuing in its employ as a solicitor, a 
woman, Mrs, Esther M. Getz, in succes- 
sion to her husband, Eli B. Getz who 
had been connected with the agency. In 
May, 1896, the board reinstated the 
agency, expunged the record of ex- 
pulsion and admitted Mrs. Getz. 

During the 1904 World’s Fair Mr. 
Hirschberg was chairman of its enter- 
tainment committee and was decorated 
by a number of European countries. In 
1908, F. D. Hirschberg died and the 
agency was incorporated and continued 
with C. J. Kehoe as president. When he 
died in 1934 the corporation continued 
with L. A. Engel as president. He was 
succeeded in that post by John W. Cook 
who had been in agency’s employ since 
1902. He is president today. Vice presi- 
dent and treasurer is Frank R. Peterson. 
John J. O’Toole is vice president and 
secretary. 

The Employers Liability came to the 
United States in 1886, (the first company 
to write liability insurance in the 


U. S. A.) appointed F. D. Hirschberg 
& Co. as general agents in 1888, thus 
making it the first agency to write a 


liability policy west of Mississippi River. 


Two years 7 getting the Em- 
ployers Liability representation, the 
agency got the seated Union & Na- 
tional, At present time in addition to 
these two companies the agency now 


represents Liverpool & London & Globe, 
Home Insurance Co., American Automo- 
bile, eae Insurance Co., Insurance 
Co. of N. A., Patriotic, Employers Fire, 
Agricultural, "Mercury, St. Paul F. & M., 
St. Paul-Mercury and Maryland Casual- 
ty. 

President 
Hirschberg agency, 
His father, Major 
distinguished Civil War officer, held 
many positions of trust in that state. 
His mother was daughter of a member 
of the Ohio legislature. In 1909 John W. 
Cook located in St. Louis where he en- 
tered the insurance and real estate field. 
He was the first manager of the Frisco 
Building, but gave up that position to 
engage exclusively in insurance. Volun- 
teering in the Spanish-American war, 
he saw service in the West Indies and 
took part in the first expeditionary force 
that ever left this nation’s shores. He 
helped organize the First Missouri 
Home Guard. He was military instructor 
under the Military Training Corps As- 
sociation which did valuable work in 
instructing the drafted men during the 
waiting period between the time they 
were selected and were sentsto camp. 
For more than 15 years following World 
War I he was in the Reserve with rank 
of major. He has held many high posi- 
tions in Masonry. 

(Continued on Page 107) 
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Cont’] Casualty Expands 
Reinsurance Operations 


HAS $1,000,000 EXCESS LIMITS 





Now Providing Market for Unusual 
Classes of Risks Such as Chattel 
Mortgage and E. & O. Insurance 


Continental Casualty has greatly ex- 
panded its reinsurance operations since 
entering this field less than two years 
ago. According to an article in the cur- 
rent edition of “Continental Casualty 
News” the reinsurance division is now 
equipped to handle many unusual classes 
of insurance which have not been writ- 
ten previously. Two examples are ex- 
cess liability and excess workmen’s com- 
pensation. 

In regard to excess liability policies, 
Continental Casualty points out: 

“These policies can now be issued by 
the reinsurance division for risks who 
self-insure or whose primary insurance 
is placed with another insurance com- 
pany. Coverage can be written for limits 
up to $1 million over any amount of 
primary insurance or self-insured reten- 
tion, subject to a minimum of 10/10/10 
or $10,000 single limit.” 


To Protect Against Large Losses 


Excess workmen’s compensation, the 
article is designed to protect 
qualified self-insurers against very large 
under an arrangement whereby 
the self-insurer maintains a reasonable 
retention and Continental provides pro- 
tection against catastrophic losses. The 
self-insurer should run a retention on 
such plans of at least $15,000. 

“The reinsurance division is also 
working to provide a market for many 
unusual classes such as chattel mortgage 
insurance and errors and omissions in- 
surance. We are also prepered to design 
special new coverages for agents with 
unique risks or unusual problems in in- 
surance protection. New ideas are al- 
ways welcome. 

“In every case, the reinsurance divi- 
sion will work to provide a policy to 
cover unusual situations. Some types of 


says: “4s 


losses 


Big Bil 


(Continued from Page 106) 


John J. O’Toole started in the insur- 
ance business as an office boy and 
policywriter for Phoenix of Hartford 
and then went with Missouri Inspection 
3ureau. In World War I he worked 
with Government Secret Service men on 
manufacturing risks. He joined the 
Hirschberg agency in 1919. After being 
on executive committee of Underwriters 
Salvage Corps of St. Louis he was its 
president for some years. In 1919 he 
was elected president of Insurance 
Board of St. Louis. He was on general 
committee of OCD during World War 
II. and organized an arson and_ sabo- 
tage squad in St. Louis which cooper- 
ated with Army Intelligence and investi- 
gated many fires. When president of 
Insurance Board of St. Louis, he wrote 
a history of the Board. Among other 
activities: was vice chairman of National 
Association of Insurance Agents fire 
prevention committee; was member of 
fire, tax and legislation committee of 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce; presi- 
dent of Missouri Association of Insur- 
ance Agents; chairman of fire safety 
committee of NATA; on advisory com- 
mittee of Civil Defense and Disaster 
Relief for University City, Mo.; received 
Woodworth Memorial bestowed _ by 
NAIA; on board of Catholic Charities; 
chairman, sub-committee to supervise 
hospital construction under bond issue. 

Frank R. Peterson, vice president and 
treasurer of the Hirschberg agency, has 
lived in St. Louis since 1909. Before 
joining Hirschberg agency to take charge 
of the accounting he was with St. Louis 
Dairy Co. He is assistant secretary of 
Underwriters Salvage Corps, 


risks, however, cannot be written by a 
domestic company and can only be han- 
dled as a surplus line in the London 
market. The division has therefore ar- 
ranged to have available to Continental 
agents the services of Surplus Lines, 
Inc., of 57 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, to assist them in the placement 
of risks which cannot be written ex- 
cept in the London market.” 


AMER. RE-INSURANCE DIVIDEND 

The board of directors of the Ameri- 
can Re-Insurance have declared a regu 
lar dividend of 20 cents and an extra 
dividend of 20 cents payable December 
15 to stockholders on record December 3. 


Great Central of Peoria 
Holds Agents’ Meet in Miami 


Matthew W. 


Powers, vice president 


and comptroller of the Great Central 
of Peoria, Ill., had to leave the Com- 
missioners’ gathering in New York to 


take part in his company’s annual agency 


convention at Miami Beach, Fla. Sixty 
agents qualified for attendance. 
3esides Mr. Powers the head office 


included 
Vice 


delegation at the gathering 


President James S. Flanigon and 


Presidents E. G. Kuecks and L. F. 
Carson. 

Great Central claims to be one of the 
largest burglary insurance writers, de- 
spite the fact that it operates in only 
23 states. Its 1954 premiums are esti- 
mated at $5% million. 

Mr. Flanigon, a sales-minded top ex- 
ecutive, is looking ahead to 1955 ex- 
pansion. The company, organized only 
six years ago, has made considerable 
progress under his leadership. It now 
occupies a modern, one-story home of- 
fice, containing all the accessories de- 
signed to make for smooth-running 
office work and a “clubby” atmosphere. 
It is on an eight acre tract. 

















At last to embezzlement turned. 


When he’d bought what he sought 


His employer had naught. 








clerk who for luxuries yearned 


But, oh, what a lesson he’d learned. 


INSURED honesty is definitely the BEST policy—for employers! 


Fipewity ann Der 
Baltimore . 
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OSIT COMPANY 
Maryland 


AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 


Specializing in Fidelity and Surety Bonds; Burglary, Robbery, Forgery, and Glass Insurance 
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NIBA Makes Great Strides In Past Year 


Broadening Educational W ork, Publication of ‘““The National Insurance 


Buyer” 


and a Substantial 


Success of the Association 


By Peter A. Burke 


Mem bership Increase Assures 


Managing Director, National Association of Insurance Buyers 


The National Insurance Buyers Asso- 
ciation has made tremendous strides in 
the past year both from an educational 
sti andpoint and as a result of a substan- 
tial increase in membership. Honorary 
memberships have been conferred on 
leading educators of the country and 
many colleges are now offering lecture 
series by outstanding insurance buyers. 
The institution and subsequent success 
of the new NIBA publication, “The Na- 
tional Insurance Buyer,” has furthered 
the educational factor from within and 
without the organization. All in all, 
these developments have assured a 
bright future for the association. 

During the past year, the previously 
existing insurance buyers group, Mid- 
west Insurance Buyers Association, Inc., 
Chicago, affiliated with NIBA, and a 
new group, Central Illinois Managers 
Association was organized as a chapter 
of the NIBA. Further activities in or- 
ganizing local units are being carried on 
in Boston, Houston, Albany-Troy- ew 
ectady area, the Buffalo-Niagara Falls- 
Syracuse area, Milwaukee, Seattle, and 
in Vancouver and Toronto. 

This is every evidence of a definite 
need for the National Insurance Buyers 
Association and its acceptance as the 


only organization of its kind in the 
world has met with overwhelming suc- 
cess. 

Magazine Surpassed All Expectations 


NIBA President Burton E. Kelley, 
insurance manager, United States Ply- 
wood Corp., in his report to the NIBA 
recent annual meeting, said the new 
magazine has surpassed all expectations. 
Many new members have joined NIBA, 
he stated, as a direct result of the ar- 
ticles appearing in this magazine. Hun- 
dreds of inquiries are being received 
from all parts of the country requesting 
copies and information on its distribu- 
tion. Furthermore, the insurance trade 
press, national magazines and associa- 
tions have reprinted many articles from 

“The National Insurance Buyer.” 

President Kelley also pointed to the 
great strides made during the past year 
in the educational field. Honorary mem- 
berships have been granted to Laurence 
J. Ackerman, dean, School of Business 
Administration, the University of Con- 
necticut; Charles Center, associate pro- 
fessor of insurance, Ohio State Univer- 
sity; Charles Center, professor of com- 
merce, University of Wisconsin; I. J. 
Sollenberger, chairman of department of 


finance, University of Oklahoma; R. H 


Wherry, head of the department of 
commerce, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
a raat cateonitiaie aT 








Burton E. Kelley 


Burton E. Kelley was reelected presi- 
dent of the National Insurance Buyers 
Association at the third annual meeting 
of the association which was held in 
Chicago recently. He has been presi- 
dent of the organization since 1953 when 
he succeeded Harry E. Goodell who re- 
tired from business life. 

Mr. Kelley is the insurance manager 
of the United States Plywood Corp. and 
is a former president of the New York 
Chapter, NIBA. He has been in insur- 
ance since 1928 serving with several cor- 
norations and the National Fire and 
Royal in the insurance field. 








sity, State College, Pa. 

A little over a year ago Pennsylvania 
State College held what was believed to 
be the first seminar on a_ university 
campus for insurance buyers, and_ in 
September, a one-day conference on in- 
surance for the Financial Managers 





KELDEY 


BURTON E. 


Series, sponsored by the Industrial Man- 
agement Institute of the University of 
Wisconsin, was successfully held, 

Pennsylvania State College, Ohio State 
and probably other colleges, are granting 
bachelor and master degrees in insur- 
ance. Ohio State is including in its 
courses a lecture series by outstanding 
insurance buyers. It has also volun- 
teered its services for the presentation 
of any insurance buyer program. 


Predict Increased Participation in 
Educational Work 


As to growth, President Kelley visual- 
ized the it the increased participation of 
NIBA in educational work, both through 
the sponsorship of lecture courses for 
those having insurance responsibilities, 
and through the publication of its own 
and other media, will further the under- 
standing that the profession of Insurance 
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ness of underwriting, selling, regulating, 
or rating insurance, or in the investiga- 
tion or settlement of claims on behalf 
of underwriters. 

It was set up as an organization of, 
for and by insurance managers, part- 
time or full-time, with their interests 
paramount. 


Pride of Accomplishment 


The original directors must feel a cer- 
tain pride of accomplishment in know- 
ing that this organization is carrying out 
their original aims and purpose: (1) fos- 
ter a close relation among buyers of 
insurance; (Z) make known the insur- 
ance needs of business and industry to 


all who have an interest in the insurance 
business; (3) work with producers, un- 
derwriters, committees and others to se- 
cure simpler and more adequate policy 
forms, insurance protection for all in- 
surable risks, adjustments of inequities 
in rates, and adequate recognition of all 
factors which enter into rating; (4) pro- 
vide to members an opportunity to ex- 
change ideas, to consult with each other, 
and to meet with men in or associated 
with the insurance business. 

Finally, to supply to members informa- 
tion concerning their organization and 
its work; compile, publish and distribute 
data, periodicals or other literature deal- 
ing with insurance and loss prevention; 








aid in maintaining a reasonably competi- 
tive insurance market in the public in- 
terest and to that end foster a minimum 
of control with due regard to the finan- 
cial integrity of the insurance contract. 


NIBA Now Has Ten Chapters 


The NIBA now has ten chapters as 
follows: Central Illinois Insurance 
Managers Association, Bloomington, III., 
Cincinnati Chapter; Delaware Valley 
Chapter at Philadelphia; Maryland 
Chapter at Baltimore; Mid-west Insur- 
ance Buyers Association, Inc., Chicago; 
Minnesota Chapter at Minneapolis; New 
York City Chapter; Northern California 

(Continued on Page 119) 











Competition Coming 
PETER A. BURKE 
Man- Management is a necessary adjunct to FOR DIRECT WRITE RS 
ty of the success of modern business. 
To evaluate the tremendous growth in 
State both membership and scope of activities, 
nting one has only to look back . _. a 
nsur- in November of that year, Ray S. Bass, 
nits treasurer, A. E. Staley Manufacturing AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE CO. 
nding Co., Decatur, Ill.; Kenneth A, Bong, In- 
olun- ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis; e 
tation John F. Burke, vice president and mana- To Compete with 
ger, Coast Service Co., San Francisco; 
. Direct Writing Companies 
isual- Career of Peter A. Burke 
a < The author of this article is managing 
— director of the National Insurance Buy- satusl 
ee ers pegeniie _ Cente ee At last — there now appears the prospect of facilities for agents to 
a of the ew York lapter, N A. 1s ° ° ° ’ 
“own ae” Sena Re been inte rwoven enable them to compete with direct writers! 
2 with newspaper, legislative and public : ; , 
ounce relations work. American Transportation Insurance Company now wishes to 
Born and educated in Reno, Nev., Mr. announce that plans have been formulated whereby agents who 
ee Burke spent his boyhood there until lif Wits able tn oft itll 2 
World War I, when he enlisted in the qualify will be able to offer t eir clients insurance programs more 
rato Renate = Gactorge, he en- than competitive with direct writing companies and, at the same 
tere the ban ing an insurance usiness MW ‘ . . 
in San Francisco, serving eight years in time, offer the many advantages of agency relationship. For obvious 
various capacities. He returned to Ne- reasons, detailed disclosure of these plans cannot be made until the 
vada in 1927 and entered the printing Company commences operations early in 1955. 
and publishing business as sales man- 
1-0 Penne ied ayer on hei The original planning of this Company contemplated specialization in 
Weaver Printing Co. and editor of a the field of Transportation Risks. No change has occurred in this 
= newspaper published by that respect but this new undertaking has been added in response to 
In 1946, he purchased the Virginia many hundreds of requests for the same received from agents and 
atid — ed — ~* a ag pub- brokers answering our initial announcements. Without a doubt, to 
wong ti wna ats Ay tal Y cone oe the American Agency System the direct writers present an unprece- 
Throughout his career Mr. Burke has dented challenge. THIS IS OUR REPLY TO ALL AGENTS WHO 
yaw ta Gace se he HAVE APPEALED TO US FOR ASSISTANCE AND TO ALL 
of the Nevada Legislature abd served OTHER AGENTS WHO SHARE THE COMMON PROBLEM. 
as as ee le elected Th facil il of d q q 
again in an and served is new facility will offer competitive advantages based on sound, 
as Speaker of the House in the 1945 . y ~ e . 
vik Te cee detailed, concrete—though novel—concepts together with adequate 
Mr. Burke joined the New York Chap- machinery prepared for their translation into fact. 
ter, NIBA, in his capacity of execu- 
— secretary in May, Rig ESIC SAVER ETL, | 1) ARI EE GUAR ia Pte le aie) TE AMEN aR ge aac a eee 
t t t t i = el ° ° a 
ciation of Soest + aig re Pac It is important that those of you wishing to join in a concerted effort 
a —, ee pan inserance to accomplish what has heretofore been a hope make immediate 
co. araltively new publication : . 
which thes received dn caiteningiic +e- contact, by letter, with this Company. A part of the program calls 
sponse from members of the NIBA and for selection of agents now to introduce this new facility in early 
RN SNe en 1955 or as soon thereafter as practicable. For this highly competi- 
ean entation tive plan there will be franchises of territory for small communities 
p y 
Harry E. Goodell, Western Electric Co., and a limited number of selected agents for larger cities. The new 
New York; George E. Rogers, insurance facili ill b d distinct f ll oth h f th 
manager, Robert Gair Co, Inc, New acility will be separate and distinct from all other phases of the 
York—the five incorporating directors— Company’s operations. 
envisioned a national organization with 
ny a membership made up exclusively of 
y insurance bs tate te gar five directors 
represented industrial, mercantile and 
York financial fields. They foresaw the value AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE CO. 
of a National Insurance Buyers Associa- 
tion—a non-profit organization—with . H ; 
membership restricted to individuals, Kansas City 10, Missouri 
firms, corporations, and others with in- 
ornsen surance buyer interests, not in the busi- 
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Electronics Report 


(Continued from Page 104) 


from one to the other at economic 
spveds. 

9. Taking Steps—With the ultimate 
goal outlined in the master plan, the 


segments can be undertaken bit by bit. 


Each individual study and conversion 


separately so long as 
the 


can be handled 


it represents an advance toward 
long-range goal. 

Tremendous changes are being made 
and, in order to prevent them from 
upsetting the entire organization, they 
must be made slowly, each being as- 
similated before the next is undertaken 
This need not 
of the changes ties in with the over-all 


delay progress if each 
program. 

This kind of 
smoothly into the increasing utilization 
of mechanical and electronic equipment. 
of different methods and phil 


program will lead 


Because 
osophies of operation, it is probably 
inevitable that some companies will use 
electronic equipment sooner than others. 
However, a company that conscientiously 
follows a program such as that outlined 
should have a solid foundation for ulti- 
mate electronic mechanization. 
es 
The Outlook ’ 
outlook, /the committee 
summed up by saying: “The 
electronic equipment by insurance com 
panies appears certain (1) to speed up 
accounting and oper- 
(2) to mechanize present clerical 
and (3) to pertorm jobs in 
and testing 
practical 


1 
the 


As to 


use of 


present statistical 
ations; 
operations, 
the realm of forecasting 
solutions which are not now 

“If electronic data processing becomes 
well established in our industry we shall 


then be able to gear our rate changes 
more closely to the time of experience 
and, through the use of such presently 


unattainable devices as calendar year 


earned-incurred loss ratios and pure pre- 


mium by state, territory and class, we 
shall be able to obtain much more 
actuarially accurate rates. We shall be 


able to analyze our business more com- 
pletely and more promptly. We shall 
know more about what are the under- 
lying causes of both our and our 
expense experience. We shall be able 
to get closer to the correlations, if any, 
that exist between our results and such 
so-called external factors as the weather 


loss 


and the economy. 

“Finally, because of our improved abil- 
ity to analyze and correlate, we shall be 
able to gear our insurance product much 
more closely to the public need through 
such means as all-risk covers and refined 
classification plans, and we shall save 
the public money in the process. But, 
because we are in competition with one 
another, all this will probably not im- 
prove our earnings a bit.” 

Particular attention is called to Ap- 
pendix E of “Progress Report on 
Electronics” which outlines the pro- 
cedural steps leading to and away 
from the central magnetic drum oper- 
ation for new business, renewal busi- 
ness, and the final steps for both. It 
is further noted that most of the 
steps set forth in Chart II of this 
Appendix have actually been pro- 
grammed and demonstration runs 
have been made on the machine with 
the material of one insurance com- 
pany taken from the line. The results 
were eminently successful. 


DALLAS COMPANY’S DIVIDEND 

Directors of the Southwestern Fire & 
Casualty of Dallas have declared a divi- 
den dof $1 per share, payable December 
15 to stockholders of record December 
1. This six-year-old company is headed 
by S. Foster Yaneey. 


Agents Among Leaders in 
Safe Driving Campaign 
Local insurance agents, noted for their 
efforts in the continuing campaign for 
highway safety, are expected to be 
among the leaders in communities par- 
ticipating in the new safe driving cam- 
paign inaugurated by President Eisen- 
hower. The gigantic traffic safety drive, 
which began on November 15, will point 
toward S-D Day (Safe Driving Day) 
December 15 and will use every means 


of communication to impress upon the 
public the need for greater safety on the 
highway. 

President Joseph A. Neumann of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents has requested the chairman of 
the accident prevention committee of 
the NAIA, Sidney E. Nelson, Racine, 
Wis., to spearhead the association’s drive 
for highway safety in conjunction with 
President Eisenhower’s program. 

Mr. Nelson, who together with the 
NAIA Washington representative, sat 
in on some of the preliminary meetings 
of the President’s planning group, has 


George Elliott Addresses 
Phila. Chapter of CPCU’s 


A recent luncheon meeting of the 
Philadelphia Chapter of CPCU’s was 
addressed by George Elliott, manager 
of the Pennsylvania Compensation Rat- 
ing Bureau. He discussed the new work- 
men’s compensation standard policy now 
in effect nationwide. The meeting was 
well attended by both members and their 
guests. 





alerted the officers of all of the state 
associations and urged their support. 








IN MANY HOMES, the old-time snapshot al- 
bum has been replaced by a film library of three- 
dimensional, natural-color slides taken with 
Stereo Realist cameras. 

In many businesses, too, Realist pictures 
have gone to work as effective visual sales-aids. 
The Realist is a development of David White 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin—manufactur- 





New dimension for 





America’s family album 


ers of precision optical instruments since 1904. 
To help assure smooth business operation, 
David White Company depends on U.S. F.&G. 
for essential bonding and insurance coverages. 
Whether you produce cameras or use them 
in your home or business, no matter what you 
do or where you are, there are U. S. F. & G. 
coverages to meet your individual needs. 


Over ten thousand agents . . . there’s one in your community. 
Consult him as you would your doctor or lawyer. 


S.F.&G. 


CASUALTY-FIRE 
INSURANCE 


IDELITY-SURETY 
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United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, 7oronto 
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Casualty-Surety Picture 


(Continued from Page 102) 


have cultivated a field which we—agency 
stock companies and stock company 
agents alike—have failed to exploit. In 
conversation with many agents, I have 
been told that they have individually 
lost only two or three policies to spe- 
cialty companies. This convinces me 
that the specialty companies have not 
taken business off our books but have 
rushed into a vacuum of our own crea- 
tion. By so doing, they have cornered 
a vast amount of business which we 
should have had and may not soon have 
the opportunity of getting. 


Virtues of the Agent 


5. At least two of the companies that 
might be classed as non-believers in the 
American Agency System are spending 
real money on advertising to extol the 
virtues of the agent. “This is to me a 
confession that price alone has not been 
the basis for their tremendous growth, 
but that the diligent activity of hard- 
working solicitors has built the specialty 
companies up to their present place of 
pre-eminence in the automobile field. 

“We may not regard these solicitors 
as agents but the point is that local 
solicitation by whatever name it may be 
called has been highly effective. No 
matter how you look at the situation, 
the specialty companies have grabbed 
hold of a big market which we have 
neglected and it is imperative that 
agency stock companies and their agents 
should devise some method of merchan- 
dising which will make it possible to 
profitably sell and underwrite small pre- 
mium accounts.” 

6. Direct writer competition has cer- 
tainly affected the writings of American 
Agency System companies in the rural 
districts and in some of the cities, but 
we do not feel that they have too badly 
affected it across the board. 

7. It is my personal opinion that the 
larger and well-run agencies haven't 
been too affected by the non-agency 
companies and the direct writers. We 
are doing everything we can to get our 
agents to handle the business on an ac- 
count basis, which I believe is probably 
our best weapon in combatting the di- 
rect writers’ growth. 

8 We believe that the American 
Agency System has more than held its 
own during 1954, notwithstanding the 
progress made by direct writers. Com- 
petition has resulted in closer contact 
by producers with their policyholders 
and through nersonalized service has in- 
creased the volume of business written 
in all casualty lines. 


“Price” Competition Now Being Felt 


A number of further responses to our 
$64 question were expressive of the 
concern being felt in stock company 
home offices and even at boards of di- 
rectors’ meetings. One point brought 
out was that the progress of the direct 
writers has been aided over the past few 
years by a generally restricted market. 
Their production gains may be expected 
to continue in the future largely because 
of a differential in price. “We have felt 
this competition and while our current 
production is increasing, the rate of in- 
crease is leveling off. Even so, there’s 
nothing in the present situation to indi- 
cate that the position of agency stock 
companies is in peril. 

Further evidence that the rate of in- 
crease has slowed up this year as com- 
pared with 1953 is seen in the following 
observation: For ten months of 1954 the 
range of production increase of five 
large multiple line writers (all Ameri- 
can Agency Fe ig subscribers) was 
from 3% to 82%. One of the largest 
companies of the five reported that the 
number of auto risks insured had in- 
creased in this period. Another made 
this observation: 

“There is a tendency when talking 
about the 1954 auto production to com- 
pare the 1954 small change either up or 
down with the much larger percentage 
increases evidenced in 1953 over 1952. 
This comparison is unfair, if one wants 
to express the change in units of vol- 


ume, because substantial rate changes 
approved in late 1952 and 1953 affected 
the increase in premiums written for 
1953 over 1952. Unit production figures, 
such as we maintain, show only a few 
points swing in the percentage changes 
of 1954 over 1953.” 


How Direct Writers Feel About 
Competition 


In fairness to ges sides in this com- 
petitive battle, The Eastern Underwriter 
sought and received an expression of 
opinion from the president of one of 
the largest companies in the direct 
writer camp. Here’s what he had to 
say: 

“It is our opinion that the non- agency 
and direct writers have made gains in 
1954 as they have in the past years, 
but in no way do I think it is harmful. 
America has seen many economic revo- 
lutions. Many accepted methods of mer 
chandising have undergone — radical 
change in keeping with the times. Hardly 
is one system fully developed before a 
newer idea asserts itself and demands 
recognition. This process of constant 
development and improvement has kept 
the free enterprise system alive. It has 
fostered a competitive spirit which has 
enabled America to become the greatest 
country in the world. 

“We believe that the introduction of 
direct writers into the insurance scene 


is of benefit to the American public. 
History proves that there is ample op- 
portunity in American business for 
many types of merchandising simultane- 
ously. Competition does not necessarily 
imply confliction; the various merchan- 
dising techniques often compliment one 
another. 

“In supplying the vast needs of the 
public, I seriously doubt that one tech- 
nique will completely supplant another. 
Refinements in all techniques will re- 
sult in the fulfillment of a very vital 
social responsibility—that of giving the 
public improved products and improved 
service at the lowest net cost possible. 

“If the industry is to continue to 
grow and prosper, it must account for 
its stewardship through tireless efforts 
toward self-improvement. If we all 
strive to meet this responsibility to the 
public, we not only uphold the honor of 
the industry, but we come to realize that 
there is opportunity for all who recog- 
nize this primary dedication.’ 

The vice president of another large 
company, not subscribers to the Ameri- 
can Agency System, points out that he 
has no doubt whatsoever that the com- 
petition provided by all sides on auto- 
mobile insurance,” including the substan- 
tial competition of our good friends of 
the American Agency System,” has been 
beneficial to the customer, “and in the 
long run any system must stand or fall 


on how it serves the customer.” 


Significant Casualty Developments 
of 1954 


As to developments of the year which 
have been the most helpful to the indus 
try the following were deemed the most 
significant : 

1. The general recognition by the in- 
dustry of the merits of classification rat- 
ing for automobile business. 

2. The non-adoption by the casualty 

companies of the unsatisfied claim cov- 
erage as a compulsory addition to auto- 
mobile policies in New York. 
3. The reduction in accident frequency 
in the automobile line and a_ slowing 
down of the inflationary spiral in claim 
costs. This, it was felt, will have a bene 
ficial effect upon future rates 

4. The new automobile extended 
medical payments coverage, which has 
been well received by the public. 

5. The introduction of the new work- 
men’s compensation policy forms which 
are simpler to peaniia and issue and 
which will result in economies in policy 
writing costs. 

6. The relaxation of underwriting ac 
ceptance, particularly in the automobile 
market. 


Most Disturbing Developments 


Aside from the inroads of the direct 
(Continued on Page 121) 





“My commissions get 
bigger each year” 





Says 


What’s more, clients like the 


giving 


Karl Ritzert (left) 


of Chicago as Prudential Manager 
Bob Murphy, C.L.U., 


a Business Insurance Program 


helps him plan 


“T’ve been selling Prudential Life for 
20 years—and my commissions have 


increased steadily each year. 


added 


service I give them. Prudential’s 
excellent Brokerage Service has been 


a big help. With their Life specialists 


valuable assistance, 


I’ve been particularly successful in 
selling Business Insurance and 
coverage for tax purposes. 
Incidentally, even with all this help, 


I still get the fud/ commission!” 
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A. & H. Complaints Survey by NAIC 


Gets Immediate Attention of Industry 


Need for Taking Remedial Steps Recommended at 1954 
Annual Meeting Impressed Upon A. & H. Leaders; NAIC 
to Exchange Legal Briefs With FTC on Jurisdiction 


One of the most important committee 
meetings conducted by the Insurance 
Commissioners last week in New York 
was that on accident and health. Upper- 
most in interest, particularly to industry 
leaders attending, were the results of 
survey and analysis of complaints re- 
ceived by 34 state Insurance Depart- 
ments in the two-month period of last 
January and February. Wade O. Martin, 
Louisiana, chairman of NAIC’s & H. 
committee, submitted the findings. 

This gathering turned out to be a 
joint session with NAIC’s Federal Liai- 
son committee of which Superintendent 
Alfred J. Bohlinger, New York, is chair- 
man. He had close interest as he gave 
his views on the significance of the 
Federal Trade Commission’s recent ac- 
tion in citing 17 insurance companies for 
alleged unfair or misleading advertising. 
In his opinion, FTC desires to test at 
the outset the jurisdictional question in- 
volved in these charges. However, he 
said there is not available any kind of 
an FTC brief outlining its legal position 
on jurisdiction. 

As to the possibility of further com- 
plaints by FTC, Mr. Bohlinger was in- 
clined to think that a second list is 
“somewhat imminent.” In conferences 
with FTC people, he said, they indicated 
that their attention “at the present time” 
is confined to “unfair advertising.” He 
failed to secure any assurance from FTC 
that its future course would be confined 
to that item. 


NAIC Subcommittee to Prepare Brief 


NAIC President Donald Knowlton, 
New Hampshire, was recognized for the 
purpose of making a statement relative 
to importance of the jurisdictional ques- 
tion as between the Federal and state 
government. Referring to an informal 
discussion which several Commissioners 
recently had in Washington with FTC 
officials, he said the Commission had ex- 
pressed a willingness to exchange legal 
briefs with NAIC regarding areas of 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. Knowlton promised that NAIC 
would appoint a subcommittee to prepare 
such a brief and to negotiate further 
with FTC on the subject. The NAIC 
executive committee in its final session 
authorized appointment of this com- 
mittee. 

Commissioner Zack Cravey of Georgia 
brought applause when he made a strong 
plea that the Commissioners exert everv 
effort to retain jurisdiction over A. & H. 
insurance and to surrender as little as 


possible to the FTC. 


Report by Chairman Anderson of Task 
Force 2 


Another feature of this session was 
the report made by B. M. Anderson, 
vice president and counsel of Connecti- 
cut General Life, acting in his capacity 
as chairman of the subcommittee on 
regulation and self-regulation of Joint 
Committee on Health Insurance—better 
known as Task Force 2. He made clear 
that it was not the intention of his 
committee to instruct the Commissioners 


relative to procedure, findings or recom- 
mendations in connection with com- 
plaints from policyholders. 

He said it must be surprising, bo 
to NAIC and the industry, to note h 
little has been said “by the critics of our 
business on the subject of the past and 
current work in the public interest of 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners. Many of these critics have 
failed to do sufficient research to dis- 
cover that the proposed cures they pre- 
sent to solve all of these long standing 
problems have already been seriously 
considered and have been discarded as 
unconstitutional or impractical or irrele- 
vant to the solution of the specific prob- 

” 

Mr. Anderson further declared that 
the critics “have overlooked entirely the 
steady development in recent years of 
legislation and regulation designed to 
aid our business in better serving the 
insuring public. Among such legislation 
is the unauthorized insurers process act, 
the fair trade practices law, and the 
uniform individual accident and sickness 
policy provision law. These critics have 
also forgotten or deliberately overlooked, 
the studies, discussions and work twice 
a year and oftener at the meetings of 
the NAIC and its A. & H. committee.” 

Mr. Anderson felt that Federal hear- 
ings and press publicity of the past year 
have distorted the public mind as to 
importance of problems long known to 
NAIC and to the industry. Appreciating 
the unfortunate tensions which have thus 
been created among the Commissioners, 
he said: “We recognize the need to 
have the air cleared.” 

He said it is regrettable that the hear- 
ings and publicity to date have not de- 
veloped coherent statistics on the main 
causes for A. & H. complaints, the 
number of actual complaints, the pro- 
portion of complaints which are valid, 
and other such facts. “Such statistics are 
essential for the study of the problem 
and for the drafting of any remedial 
legislation and regulation. Your recent 
and, in our opinion, most important work 
has been collection of these facts.” 


W. O. Martin Submits Findings 
of Survey 


In presenting the findings of the 
NAIC survey into policyholder com- 
plaints Mr. Martin explained that, in 
addition to the aforementioned 34 In- 
surance Departments, who supplied the 
required data in the form requested, the 
Senate Judiciary Committee also com- 
plied with the committee’s request, re- 
turning the forms in advance of the 
deadline date—November 10, 1954. Al- 
though invited to participate, the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce advised that no records were 
maintained of complaints which it had 
received. Upon receipt of such com- 
plaints they were forwarded to FTC for 
attention. 

The Judiciary Committee, said Mr. 
Martin, received eight complaints, five 
of which were in regard to renewability 
or cancellation clauses contained in pol- 
icies; two were caused by delay in han- 
dling claims; one was in connection with 
an alleged pre-existing condition, and 


two were from other causes. He went 
on: 
“Perhaps the most significant revela- 
tion contained in the survey is that, of 
the 2,240 complaints considered, 58% 
alleged one or more of the specific 
causes listed on the complaint form. 
Only 941 complaints were entered under 
the column designed for “Other” causes. 

“Other headings shown on the form 
provided columns for indicating whether 
the complaint involved the agent or ad- 
juster and whether the loss complained 
of occurred in connection with accident, 
sickness or hospitalization claims. Col- 
umns were also provided to distinguish 
between complaints involving group cov- 
erage from those involving individual 
coverage. No state reported a substantial 
number of complaints in the group cate- 
gory. It appears that virtually all com- 
plaints relate to individual A. 
policies. 

Breakdown of Complaints 


“In 29% of the complaints, the pre- 
existing condition clause was a source 
of the controversy; 32% attributed the 
difficulty to the agent or the adjuster; 
21% complained of delay in reply to let- 
ters and in processing complaints, while 
8% involved a direct complaint with re- 
gard to renewability or cancellation.” 

Mr. Martin expl iined that in interpret- 
ing these results, “it must be understood 
that the survey afforded no means for 
ascertaining whether any complaints in- 
volved more than one cause. On that 
account, the percentage mentioned would 
not total 100% with mathematical pre- 
cision. 

“The columns for indicating the nature 
of the loss suffered were broken down 
to secure separate figures for accident 
sickness losses and_hospitaliza- 
tion. He re again is substantial opportun- 
ity for duplication, but it may be signifi- 
cant that only 7% of the complaints 
were listed under ‘accident’ as the source 
of the loss, while 25% involved ‘sickness’ 
and 47% involved ‘hospitalization.’ ” 

Foliouite Mr. Martin’s presentation, 
Commissioner Paul Hammel of Nevada 
read a letter he had sent to companies 
having a high incidence of complaint in 
his state. He reported that as a result 
of this letter such incidence had been 
substantially reduced. He urged his fel- 
low Commissioners to follow this pro- 
cedure as part of an enforcement pro- 
gram against those companies. which 
consistently experienced a high incidence 
of complaint. 


losses 


Conclusions of the Committee 


Commissioner Martin then offered to 
the A. & H. committee suggestions as 
to additional conclusions, findings and 
recommendations which were substan- 
tially as follows: 

“Il, Because the same statistics may 
be interpreted a great many ways by a 
great many people, we have attached to 
this report a recapitulation of our entire 
survey, without the names of companies 
or amounts involved, in order that Com- 
missioners and others may appraise these 
results and reach their own conclusions. 

“Inasmuch as there are perhaps hun- 
dreds of possible causes for complaint 
in the health aid accident field, the 
committee is very much encouraged by 
the fact that the survey revealed that 
58% of the complaints considered, in- 
volved the specific causes anticipated by 
the form. Remedial steps which would 
eliminate all or most of this 58% would 
make a tremendous contribution to the 
solution of the problems of the accident 
and health business. 

“As already indicated, within this 58% 
are items specifically directed at (1) re- 
newability or cancellation clauses; (2) 
delay; (3) pre-existing condition. In ad- 
dition to these, complaints involving 
agents and adjusters constituted a sub- 
stantial item. 


Recommendations 


“At the NAIC meeting in Detroit last 
June, this committee recommended rem- 
edial steps to the legislatures and in- 
surance regulatory officials of the sev- 
era) states. These recommendations in- 
cluded legislation which would include 
in substance the following: 


“(1) A requirement as to individual policies 
providing health, accident, sickness or medical 
benefits, that 

(a) Where such policies are cancellable or 
renewable at the option of the insurer, any 

advertisement of such policies shall contain a 

prominent statement to that effect, and 

(b) Where details of benefits are set forth 
in any advertisement, they shall also disclose 
the major limitations of such policies. 

“(2) A requirement that individual policies 
providing health, accident, sickness or medical 
benefits which are subject to cancellation or re- 
newal at the option of the insurer, contain a 
statement to that effect prominently printed on 
the first page of such policy. 

“(3) A requirement that individual policies 
providing health, sickness or medical 
benefits contain a provision (or by a form at- 
tached thereto) fixing a period during which the 
policyholder shall read his policy and have the 
right to surrender it, setting forth the conditions 
under which he may surrender it, and his rights 


accident, 


upon such surrender. 

(4) Adequate unfair trade practices acts, com- 
plying substantially with the one _ previously 
recommended by the NAIC. 
and 

(5) Reciprocal unauthorized 
complying substantially with the one previously 
recommended by the NAIC.” 

The committee believed that the re- 
sults of its survey fully justify the above 
recommendations and renewed these 
recommendations in addition to some 
others. 

30th Mr. Anderson and John Hanna, 
managing director, Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference, voiced objec- 
tions to adoption of the remedial steps 
suggested by Chairman Martin insofar 
as they called for new legislation. In 
virtually all other respects they con- 
curred with the conclusions and recom- 
mendations made by him. 

Commissioner Martin explained the 
need for all remedial steps recommended 
including additional statutory regulation 
where states had not previously adopted 
such regulation. 


insurers acts, 


Adequate Reserves for Guaranteed 
Renewable Policies 


The committee then went into execu- 
tive session and first adopted a motion 
by Superintendent Bohlinger that a sub- 
committee be appointed by the chair- 
man of the A. & H. committee to study 
the subject and report back on the 
matter of adequate reserves for guar- 
anteed renewable accident and health 
policies. Mr. Bohlinger had brought up 
this subject in the open session. 

After a full exchange of views the 
committee unanimously adopted the con- 
clusions and recommendations of Chair- 
man Martin with the following modifica- 
tions: 


A Few Modifications 


(1) The last paragraph under the 
heading of “Recommendations of the 
Committee was changed to read: 

“The Committee believes that the results of 
the survey fully justify the above recommenda- 
tions and now renews these recommendations 
and urges that appropriate action be taken either 
by legislation or administrative action.” 

(2) Under the heading “Recommenda- 
tions of the Committee” an additional 
paragraph was added reading as follows: 

“The Committee further recommends the adop- 
tion by all states of the model accident and 
health bill previously recommended by the 
NAIC.” 

(3) As amended, all conclusions and 
recommendations were approved’ by 
unanimous vote of the committee except 
that the state of New York voted “no” 
solely on the recommendation included 
in subparagraph (5) under the heading 
“Recommendations of the Committee.” 
New York voted approval of all other 
recommendations. 

Chairman Martin conclusion expressed 
his appreciation to all members of his 
committee and other supervisory officers 
for the splendid cooperation and as- 
sistance he received in connection with 
this survey and the resulting conclu- 
sions, findings and recommendations.” 
Conclusions Reached by Task Force 2 

Conclusions reached in the report sub- 
mitted by Cnairman Anderson of Task 
Force 2 were as follows: 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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1954 A Momentous Year For A. & H. Industry 


This Year Marked by Fact-Finding Federal Investigations, FTC Probe of Company 


Advertising; 


Adoption of Codes of Practice; Criticism From Press, Federal 


Reinsurance Bill; Non-Cancellable Trend Pronounced; Joint Committee on 


Health Insurance Engaged in Task Force Studies 


In all respects 1954 was a most active 
and trying year for accident and health 
insurance with momentous events engag- 
ing the attention of the entire industry 
It is a matter of record that the pre- 
mium volume will exceed $2% billion of 
which amount 55% will come from group 
and 45% from individual and family 
coverage. At least 103,000,000 persons 
have some form of voluntary protection 
against hospital expenses, over 88,000,000 
surgical expenses, and over 4/7, 
against medical expenses. Addi- 
tionally three of every five employed 
persons have some degree of insurance 
protection against loss of income result 
ing from accident or sickness. 

No branch of the insurance business 
more in the limelight than A. & H 
during 1954. Featured articles have ap 
peared in many national publications 
and syndicated columnists in a critical 
tone have commented on the coverages 
in the newspapers. Bills have been intro 
duced in Congress, special committees of 


against 
000,000 


Was 


both the House and Senate have been 
gathering facts for investigative pur- 
poses, and the Federal Trade Commis 
sion has indicated that it intends to 


a definite stand as to its considered 
towards regulation. 


take 
authority 
More Life Companies Enter the Field 


1954 there was a 
trend for more life insurance companies 
to add this line of coverage to their 
portfolio. This follows a change in 
policy started some five years 
now the thinking that an in- 
company should provide its 
agents with a well rounded package of 
benefits in order that more sales may 
be made. Special agency training is also 
being provided so that today an agent 
has a greater chance to stay in the busi- 
ness of insurance. This has been a prob 
lem in the past for with increasing costs 
of living an agent must make more sale 

in order to make it worthwhile for oe 
to stay in the business 


During continued 


gency 
ago. It is 
surance 


Experimentation 


This year found the companies further 


experimenting with major medical ex 
pense insurance. While the amount of 
sales in this line have been somewhat 
disappointing it is felt that it fills a 
desired need and should play a large 
part in the future of accident and sick- 
ness sales. The idea is still new and 
needs increased promotion by the com 
panies. 

During the year several Blue Cross 
plans made available a major medical 
policy. This was usually developed 
through their own organization, but at 
least in one instance the coverage is 


being provided by a private insurance 
company. 

In passing it should be noted that a 
new idea is presently being developed 
in hospital insurance. High costs of this 


coverage due to the payment a the 
so-called “first dollar” may well be off- 
set by the new idea of a deductible 


which some have developed 


this year 


companies 


President’s Reinsurance Bill 


During the past 
many attempts by 


decade we have seen 
certain individuals 


By Atrrep W. PerkINs 


Vice President, Union Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


and organizations to put the Federal 
Government into the personal insurance 
business. Until recently nearly all such 
attempts have followed the lines of a 
socialistic pattern and necessarily have 
been opposed by the insurance industry 
and others. In 1954 a radically different 
approach was taken to this subject. It 
started with President Eisenhower's 
State of the Union message to Congress 
early in 1954, followed by the introduc- 


tion of the health service prepayment 
plan reinsurance act, recommended by 
the Secretary of Health, Education and 


Welfare. 
ee purpose of the 

ge and stimulate private 
cating good and comprehensive 
generally accessible on 
able terms, through adequate 
service prepayment plans, to the 
mum number of people. i 


No one could quarrel with the 
bill: “to encour- 
initiative in 
health 
reason- 
health 


maxi 


services 


This bill would have made it possible 
for insurance companies to reinsure part 
of their risks with the Federal Govern- 


ment and thus allow private industry to 
experiment with different types of reim 
bursement benefits. 

Proponents of the bill pointed to the 
need for experimentation in accident and 
coverages. They believed it 
would finally result in a larger segment 
of our population being covered for 
more adequate protection than could 
now be generally furnished. 

The opponents of the bill claimed 
there was no need for such legislation, 
pointing out that the bill just opened the 
door for Federal intervention in the in 
surance business. 


sickness 


A Lot of Questions Unanswered 


bill left a lot of questions unan 
swered. Could enactment result, in prac 
tice, in anything but Government sub 
sidy despite the affirmations and inten 
tions to the contrary? Could the pur 
poses possibly be fulfilled by the Dill? 


The 


Would such a Government reinsurance 
mechanism be used to any extent? |i 
not, would the public be disillusioned ? 


Did the broad powers conferred upon 
the Secretary of HEW present a serious 
and real threat to state regulation con 


trary to the position taken by Congress 
in Public Law 15 and despite adminis- 
tration statements to the contrary? 


Portland, Me. 


Government reinsur- 
ance which could, in effect, be canceled 
at the end of any contract year serve 
to develop non-cancellable insurance 
such as was proclaimed both in the bill 
and by its proponents ? 

In early July, after weeks of hearings 
and testimony, the bill was reported out 
in both the House and Senate. Shortly 
thereafter the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners requested cer- 
tain amendments to the bill which would 


Could a form of 


further substantiate the proposition of 
state regulation and which would pro- 
hibit any advertising by carriers that 
their coverages were reinsured by the 
federal Government. In mid-July the 
House recommitted the bill to commit- 


tee, this action being recognized as mak- 
ing further action by the this 
year an improbability. It is very prob- 
able that the bill in revised form will be 
introduced at the next session of Con- 
gress. 


Congress 


Federal Trade Commission Investigation 


Back in 1945 
commerce. A 


insurance was declared 
special law (Public Law 
15) gave the Federal Government the 
power to regulate insurance to the ex- 
tent it was not regulated by the states. 

Since the passage of Public Law 15 
anyone who has been dealing with State 
Insurance Departments could not help 


but notice the vast improvement of 
state regulation of accident and_ sick- 
ness. The passage of the uniform policy 


provisions law by the majority of states, 
new accident and health codes, the 
strengthening of state policy examina- 
tions sections are just a tew of the 
measures endorsed by the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commissioners 
and effectively carried out by the Com- 
missioners of the individual states 

Notwithstanding all of this, the Fe 
eral Trade Commission has started an 
investigation of accident and he alth in 
surance. In some quarters this is viewed 
as a direct strike against state supervi 
sion, and one might what has the 
FTC been doing the last 10 years when 
it is obvious that regulatory conditions 
today are far superior than they were 
in 1945. 

Although the FTC has instituted ac- 
tion against some 17 companies, there is 


ask 








Career of Alfred W. Perkins 


Alfred W. Perkins, 
the accident and health field, 
has been connected with Union Mutual 
vice president in charge of A. & H. and 
in September of the Bureau of 
chairman of its governing committee. 


of his work in recent years in the development of the 


in the field of non-cancellable protection. 


Mr. Perkins is universally 
knowledge of 
try. A graduate of the University of 


who reviews with 
is a former Insurance 
Life of 
group operations. At the 
Accident 
His selection ag this top post is a reflection 


respected throughout the 
& H. and his progressive approach to the problems of this indus- 
Maine, 


1954 trends in 
Maine who 
and is now its 
annual meeting 
he was elected 


and insight the 
( Veep of 
since 1947 


clarity 
Portland 
& Health Underwriters 

& H. business, particularly 
broad 


industry for his 


he took post-graduate study in the 


actuarial science at University of Iowa. His first insurance post was with Aetna Life 


in 1934 as an actuarial student. 

for Pan-American Life, remaining there 
sioner of his home state, his term in 
service as a naval lieutenant. 


Several years later 
until 
office 
He resumed his post in 1946, resigning to join Union 
Mutual Life the following year as associate actuary 
vice president and has had a highly responsible part in the company’s 


he became an assistant actuary 
1942. Appointed Insurance Commis- 
was interrupted for World War II 


1950 he hi is been a full 
development 


. Since 


of sickness, accident and group insurance programs. 





ALFRED W. PERKINS 
still a question of jurisdiction. Does 
FTC have it? Perhaps we will have the 


answer in 1955. 


Joint Committee on Health Insurance 


Early in 1954 the A. & H. insurance 
industry set up the Joint Committee on 
Health Insurance. This committee was 
composed of appointed representatives 
of seven trade associations: the Amer- 
ican Life Convention, American Mutual 
Alliance, Association of Casualty & 
Surety Companies, Bureau of Accident 


& mai gt Underwriters, Health & Acci- 


dent Underwriters Conference, Life In- 
surance Association of America, and the 
Life Insurers Conference. This commit- 


tee met and set up three subcommittees 
which were called Task Forces 

Task Force 1 was set up to consider 
realignment of accident and health asso- 
ciation responsibility, and particularly 
with respect to public relations. 

Task Force 2 was set up to consider 
additional means of regulation and self 
regulation. 

Task Force 3 was set up to consider 
certain problem areas such as cancella- 
tion, insuring the older ages, the sub- 
standard, and the rural resident. 


Two Recommendations 


To date the matter most worthy of 
note is Task Force 1’s report in Oc- 
tober to the Joint Committee on Health 
Insurance. It was recommended that a 
separate trade association be set up, 
Separate and apart from any existing 
organization for the handling of acci- 
dent and health matters. It was also 


recommended that because of the magni- 
tude of the accident and health business 
it should have its own public relations 
organization and that this consideration 
should be given high priority by the 
Joint Committee. 

If these recommendations 
lowed to the letter 


L were fol- 
it would mean the 
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disbanding of the two trade associations 
now handling accident and health mat- 
ters, namely: the Bureau of Accident 
& Health Underwriters and the Health 
& Accident Underwriters Conference. It 
was presumed that present members of 
these two organizations would join the 
new trade association. 

The theory advanced by Task Force 1 
will have to be most carefully studied 
and many practical problems solved be- 
fore such a new idea can be successfully 
accomplished. Not the least of these is 
the question of present membership in 
the two affected trade associations. The 
Bureau is composed primarily of life 
and casualty companies, the Conference 
of life and accident and health compa- 
nies. Can a program be designed of 
sufficient interest to all members? Time 
alone can give us the answer to this 
and many other questions. It is doubtful 
if the suggested new trade association 
will be formed during 1955. 


Bureau and Conference Activities 


The Bureau and Conference have been 
very active during 1954. Both organiza- 
tions adopted separate Codes of Prac- 
tices which must be subscribed to by 
their respective member companies. Such 
codes are clearly stated in unambiguous 
language understandable to the public 
generally. They set up ethical standards 
already practiced by most companies but 
never reduced to writing. Such a step 
represents a public relations approach, 
giving to the accident and health busi- 
ness the stature and dignity which the 
public demands. 

Through a joint committee of these 
two organizations a Washington, D. C., 
counsel was appointed early this year. 
He is Robert R. Neal, formerly vice 
president and general counsel of North 
American Accident of Chicago. It was 
felt that there is a real need in Wash- 
ington for a resident counsel who can 
answer the many questions which here- 
tofore were directed by letter to both 
the bureau and conference offices. It is 
believed that accident and health should 
now take its place along with that of 
life and casualty insurance in providing 
authoritative information to the law 
makers of our country. 


Trend Towards Non-Can. Writing 


One of the significant trends of the 
year is that an increasing number ot 
companies are planning to enter the 


non-cancellable, guaranteed renewable 
line, or have already done so. Many of 
the life companies which recently got 
started in A. & H. are writing non-can. 
exclusively. Some of the older compa- 
nies in the business are either adding 
a guaranteed renewable line or chang- 
ing their old lines entirely to conform 
to this type of coverage. 

Among other things this trend appears 
to be the forerunner of the unlevel com- 
mission scale. Since under guaranteed 
renewable coverage the companies must 
continue benefits on substandard risks, 
the unlevel commission scale is a “must.” 
New companies entering the field, even 
on a commercial basis, are adopting an 
unlevel scale of commissions and it is 
felt that competition will probably force 
others to follow the example already set 
by a few companies. 

The thought has been expressed in 
some quarters that cancellation of com 
mercial coverages should not take place 
because of a change in the physical con- 
dition of a risk. It would seem to the 
writer that additional reserves would 
have to be set up by companies adopting 
this practice. If this idea should receive 
general acceptance this will be just an- 
other reason for the use of unlevel com- 
missions. 


Competition Not Regulation 


Despite any actions that may be taken 
by state or Federal there will always be 


a few companies in any business that 
will put profit before service to the 
public. Throughout the history of our 


country regulatory bodies there has been 
one practical answer to this small prob- 
lem—Competition. This is as true in the 
accident and health business as in any 
other. Those of us who are dealing 
daily with the agency end of the acci- 
dent and health business know that com- 
petition is playing a greater role than 
ever before. Agents must be well 
trained to sell in a competitive market 
Policy provisions and benefits must be 
well explained and lend themselves to 
careful comparison. 

As our business grows in stature and 
takes its place in our national economy 
the foundation of its will be 
based on competition, not regulation. 


success 


REPUBLIC NAT’L CONVENTION 
Sixty-nine representatives of Republic 

National Life, Dallas, have qualified to 

attend the company’s 1955 convention. 


Share Responsibility as Editors of 
H. & A. Conference Publications 


As one of the busiest years for the 
A. & H. industry draws to a close it is 
appropriate to put the spotlight on two 


hard-working members of the staff of 
the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference — Catherine Nachel and 


Bruce Gifford—who are doing an able 





Kochne 


CATHERINE NACHEL 


job in keeping its member companies 
and the insurance trade press informed 
of the fast-moving, often dramatic, 
events of 1954 as they affect the acci- 
dent and health companies. 

Miss Nachel, assistant secretary of the 
Conference, is the editor of the weekly 
News Letter which has a_ nationwide 
circulation. She also edits the printed 
proceedings of all conference meetings 
and does most of the work on the Con- 
ference Directory, a major undertaking 
in itself. She does her share of the pub- 
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licity releases and works on various sta- 
tistical studies. A member of the survey 
committee of the Health Insurance 
Council, Miss Nachel also belongs to the 
Industrial Editors’ Association of Chi- 
cago and to the local A. & H i 
tion. She is to be found “on 


associa- 
hand” 





BRUCE 


GIFFORD 


nearly at all of the Conference gather 
ings. 

Mr. Gifford, assistant director of pub 
lic relations, is one of the busiest mem 
bers of the Conference staff, but never 
vives the impression of being too busy 
to lend a helping hand. Among his du 
ties, he edits “Group Briefs,” a monthly 
publication highlighting group A. & H 
sales, underwriting, claims and industry 
developments. He assists James R. Wil 
liams, director of public relations, with 
Health Insurance Council matters, in- 
dustry hospital admission plans and in 
liaison activity with local and national 
health groups. 


Diversified A. & H. Career and Hobbies 


Miss Nachel has spent her entire busi- 
ness career to date with the Conference, 
having started on June 1, 1931, as a 
typist-clerk at the age of 16. She proved 
adept at handling registration details for 
meetings and, over the years, has done 
statistical work and bookkeeping \t 
the May, 1952, annual meeting in Den- 
ver she was appointed assistant secre- 
tary, a justified promotion. The follow- 
ing month the editing of the News Let- 
ter was turned over to her. She has 
demonstrated the real reporter's instinct 
in featuring the “most important” news 
of the week 

Miss Nachel attended night journalism 
courses at Northwestern University, and 
is completely at home in the journalistic 
atmosphere. She is equally well versed 
in the art of travel and knowledge of 
U. S. and abroad. This is probably her 
No. 1 hobby. She says: “When I am 
not traveling, I am either attending 
travelogues, reading travel books, or col- 
lecting and studying travel folders.” 

As a result of her visit last May to 
New Orleans where the Conference an- 
nual meeting was held, Miss Nachel ac- 
quired a new hobby—the coilecting of 
Dixieland jazz records. Her other in- 
terests are the theatre, ballet, knitting 
and football (principally the Notre 
Dame and Chicago Bear games). 


Gifford’s Newspaper Work Abroad 


Before settling down to his present 
\. & H. public relations duties, Mr. Gif- 
ford was a peripetic correspondent for 
the Associated Press and “Stars and 
Stripes” abroad in the late ‘40's follow- 

(Continued on Page 119) 
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1954 A. & H. Results of 80 Cos. 
Show Writings Up 9% For 10 Months 


Although 1954 was a particularly trying year for the A. 


& H. business with the 


major headache being the unfavorable publicity given by the datly press and the Federal 


Trade Commission, the expectation is that the over-all premium 
between 9% and 11% as compared 
10 months’ results of 80 companies writing the 


year will be 


volume increase for the 
er 1953. This estimate ts based on the 
. & H., lines, and it is indicative of the 


staying power and courageousness of the peed sid and their producers to keep sales 


activity ¢ 
the $234 


it a high level. The prediction is that aygregate writings for 1954 will be near 
billion mark. However, it is freely admitted that competition is keener, particu- 


larly with the large number of life companies now in the field, and aggressive selli ng of 
impror ed merchandise will be the 1955 theme song of an increasing number of com- 


panies. 


improvement for the first ten months. 


E ncouragingly, loss ratios on both commercial and group business show 
This is especially true among the large group 


an over-all 


* & H. writers who report that this line is continuing its favorable loss trend begun 
luring 1953. They attribute this improvement largely to the rate increases which became 


effective in late 1952. 
Topping “¢ list of the industry's 
whose group « 
loss ratio Fie next nine leaders in the order named are 


of Omaha, The 


Provident Li Accident and 


P rude ntial, C ones imental Casualty, ( 
Reserve Life 


; pacemakers this year is the Metropolitan Life 
_ & H. production for 10 months was $178,600,000 (up 8%) for 80.1% 


Aetna Life, Travelers, Mutual 
Connecticut General, Occidental Life, 
of Dallas. 


A porch ios: -company tabulation of the experience of the 80 companies received 


by The Eastern Underwriter, 


year’s trends and the 


Metropolitan Life, reporting $208,300,- 
000 net premium writings, gave the fol- 
lowing breakdown: Group—regular week- 
ly benefit—$71,700,000 (up 1%); hospital- 
surgical—$106,900,000 (up 13%); total— 
$178,600,000. Individual—weekly benefit— 
$19,300,000 (up 2%); hospité il-surgical— 
$10,400,000 (up 73%); total—$29,700,000. 
Loss ratio on individual business—52.5%, 
one point higher than last year for the 
same period. Group ratio, 80.1% 
compared with 82.0% in 1953. 


Aetna Life estimated its combined 
group and individual net written pre- 
miums to be $156,295,027 for ten months 
with ratios running substantially 
the same as last year. For group the 
volume is ahead by about 10% for a 
total of $150,000,000; for individual lines 
the writings are about 6% greater— 
$6,295,027 of which only $161,268 is hos- 
pital business. 

The Travelers reported total written 
premiums of $121,501,511 up to Novem- 
ber 1. Commercial A. & H. business is 
up 6.6% to $20,054,259 including hospital 
and non-cancellable, with slightly higher 
loss ratios than in 1953. On a premiums 


loss 


loss 


written basis the group A. & H. score 
was $108,730,606, a gain of 7.8% over 
1953 production for this period. Group 
loss ratio was 86.5% for ten months 


compared with 87.6% a year ago. 
Mutval of Omaha, the largest writer 
of individual A. & H., had _ reached 
$111,000,000 in writings by November 1, 
a gain of about $16,500,000 or 1744% over 


the same period of 1953. Claims ran 
around $62,500,000 for this period, over- 
all loss ratio being about 14% higher 


than a year ago. Mutual’s group business 
is around $10,200,000, a gain of about 
$4,000,000. Individual A. & H. writings 
were up to $100,800,000, an increase of 
$12,500,000 


V. J. Skutt, president, considers this 
sizable increase “particularly notable” 
because the only additional territory en- 
tered this year was Puerto Rico. Its 
field of operation now embraces all 48 
states, all Canadian provinces, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Canal Zone and Puerto Rico. 


Mr. Skutt sees a growing consciousness 
on the part of people everywhere of the 
necessity for adequate sickness and acci- 
dent insurance, He anticipates a banner 
year in 1955, exceeding even the high 
production figures of 1953 and 1954. 
The Prudential’s A. & H. writings up 
to November 1 amounted to $79,500,000 


of which total $71,000,000 was repre- 
sented by group A. & H. premiums. 
Group writings increased by 29% and 
with somewhat improved claim ratio. 
Individual non-cancellable production 
was approximately $8,500,000 which is 
about twice as large as for the same 
period of 1953. The company advises, 
however, that this increase is influenced 
by the fact that approximately two- 


thirds of Prudential’s sales force became 
eligible to sell non-can, for the first time 


up to November 1, as 
1955 outlook follow : 


weli as executive comment on the 
last summer. Loss ratios are somewhat 
lower than last year, influenced also by 
the large amount of new business. 


Continental Casualty topped $70,i00,- 


000, a 16.7% increase compared with 
$60,086,629 for 10 months of 1953. For 
the first nine months of 1954 its loss 


ratio (earned-incurred basis) was exactly 
50% as against 48.1% on this basis for 
the same period of 1953. R. J. Glasgow, 
executive assistant vice president, antici- 
pates increased competition in 1955, a 
healthy situation. He attributes it to 
the incre: are number of comps inies en- 
tering the A. & H. field, “which has led 
to vedere! coverages and, in some 
cases, lower rates.” 

Connecticut General Life, reporting a 
new high of $54,400,000, increased its 
group A. & H. business by 7.5% to a 
total of $50,700,000, and its commercial 
production by 12.8% to $3,700,000. Com- 
mercial loss ratios are almost the same 
as in 1953. Group loss experience shows 
continued improvement, largely attribu- 
table to the rate increases of late 1952. 

Henry R. Roberts, secretary of this 
company, notes that competition for 
group business is stronger than in the 
past. He sees much more activity in the 
high cost area of medical expense. This 
is perhaps due, he says, to greater re- 
cognition by the public of this medical 
catastrophe area. “In commercial A. & 
H. our major medical expense policy 
sales are developing as well as the rela- 
tively new schedule accident and indi- 
vidual and family hospital expense poli- 
cies. Our new long-term non-cancellable 
disability policy is also meeting with en- 
thusiastic reception and will be an im- 
portant factor in future development of 
our individual A. & H. business.” 


Occidental Life of California, reporting 


both premiums and claims on a cash 
basis, points to ten months’ production 
of $45, 800,958 and paid claims of $37,- 


105,907. Group writings stood at $42,- 
229,709, an increase of 7.28%: Ordinary 
at $3,631,249, a gain of 6.72%. Group 
loss ratio at 84.5% compared with 83% a 
year ago. Individual loss ratio at 38.44% 


compared with 41.54% in 1953. 


Provident Life & Accident made a 
premium volume increase of 11.54% for 


ten months and its losses were down 
about .7% for that period. Production 
was $36,930,437 and losses $28,412,535 


up to November 1. 


Reserve Life of Dallas reports A. & H. 
and hospitalization premiums of $32,261,- 
747 up to November 1, a gain of approxi- 
mately $600,000 over the same period of 
1953. Its commercial business went 
ahead about 20% but hospitalization 
writings were off. This drop was attrib- 
uted by E. H. Barry, executive vice 
president, to the “unwarranted and un- 
justified criticism” of the A. & H. indus- 
try as a whole “which has had an ex- 
tremely harmful effect on the public,” 


Claim loss ratio is up about 3% for the 
first ten months, being 52.18% over-all 
on the basis of claims paid to premium 
earned. 


Washington National’s production 
went ahead by 6.5% to $26,730,698 for 
ten months. Combined loss ratio was 
50.2% compared with 50.6% a year ago. 
P. W. Watt, president, says that loss 
ratios on both group and individual hos- 
pitalization policies are still out of line 
although some improvement is noted. 
He sees the maiority of A. & H. writing 
companies as “extending themselves in 
not only removing restrictive clauses in 
policies but liberalizing their coverages.” 
Much experimentation in new coverages 
is also taking place, he says. 


Pacific Mutual Life estimated its ten 
months’ writings at $22,765,000 of which 
$14,700,000 was in group and $6,000,000 in 
commerciz ul A. & Percentage-wise 
volume is ahead by about 15% and loss 
ratios are “slightly better” in each line 
except non-cancellable. 

New York Life came close to $20,000,- 
000 in direct premiums in ten months, 
- which $17,000,000 was in group A. & 

. Production in that line is 60% ahead 
= 1953 while individual A. & H. writ- 
ings are about the same. Combined loss 
ratio is slightly lower than a year ago. 

Liberty Mutual of Boston, reporting 
5% increase in writings, estimated $17,- 
865,000 in group and individual premiums 
for ten months. Group was $17,200,000 
and individual $665,000. Loss ratios were 
four to five points lower than a year 
A leveling off of inflationary forces 
areas was noted by this com- 


ago. 
in some 
pany. 
Nationa! Life ran somewhat 
behind in premium writings compared 
with a year ago. Estimated earned pre- 
miums up to November 1 were $15,314,- 
120 of which $11,580,000 was in regular 
group; $2,111,836 in regular individual; 
$1,522,284 in reinsurance individual, and 
$100,000 in reinsurance group business. 
In the case of new group business paid 
for the earned premiums were 37% less 
than in the 1953 period, while new indi- 
vidual paid for was about 2% off. Group 
loss ratios was about 5% lower than in 
the first ten months of 1953; individual 
loss ratio was about 10% lower. 


Lincoln 


Business Men’s Assurance estimated 
its net premium writings at $14,875,000 
compared with $13,650,000 for the first 
ten months of 1953. Loss ratios in both 
individual and group have improved. 


Paul Revere Life’s production had 
reached a new high of $14,160,055 as of 
November 1, being $1,085,680 ahead of 
1953 for that period. Individual non- 
cancellable volume stood at $10,914,368 
($786,048 increase) and group at $3,245,- 
687 (a gain of $299,632). President F.‘L. 


Harrington anticipates that 1954 indi- 
vidual loss ratios, based on 10 months’ 
experience, will be about the same as a 


year ago. Group loss ratio will show a 
slight decrease. 

Loyalty Group reported $14,000,000 in 
net writings for its two companies— 
Commercial Insurance and Metropolitan 
Casualty—for nine months of this year, 
an estimated increase of 1.1%. Over-all 
loss ratio for this period was not as 
good as a year ago. 

Great-West Life will close 1954 with 
a substantial increase in A. & H. pre- 
mium volume. As of November 1 its 
production stood at $12,619,351 of which 
$11,899,660 was in group business—up 
26% ; $540,832 in commercial—up 9%, and 
$178, 859 in hospital—up 25%. Loss ratios 
for all three lines were better than in 
the 1953 period. 

E. R. Brock, A. & H. superintendent, 
anticipates a big increase in 1955 writ- 
ings. He says: “When the public learns 
how maligned our industry, as a whole, 
has been by adverse publicity, I would 
expect the public’s revulsion of feeling 
to redound to the benefit of themselves 
and the business. In other words, ‘it’s 
an ill wind that blows no good.’ If any 
company was guilty of the malpractices 
we have heard so much about this year, 
due warning has and will be taken. I 
might almost coin a phrase: ‘Here’s to 
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the wise in fifty-five.’’ 

Monarch Life of Springfield is ahead 
by 11% in its non-cancellable net pre- 
miums for ten months. .Estimated pro- 
duction for this period is is $12,355,000 of 
which $242,000 is group A. & H. Loss 
ratios are running about the same as a 
year ago. 

National Casualty of Detroit, round- 

ing out its 50th anniversary year, is 
ahead in premium volume and loss ratios 
are virtually the same as last year. On 
an earned premium basis its nine 
months’ score was $11,992,771 with losses 
incurred of $7,126,474. Despite the ad- 
verse criticism leveled at the A. & H. 
industry this year, L. P. Matthews, di- 
rector of agencies, believes that the 
prospects for “another decided increase 
in business are bright for 1955.” He 
maintains that “the industry as a whole 
has done and will continue to do a 
good job of income and hospital expense 
protection, a fact which is readily recog- 
nized by the vast majority of the pub- 
lic?’ 
Accident, ahead by 
10% in premium collections for ten 
months, estimates its 1954 volume at 
about $11,500,000. Its biggest percentage 
of increase has been in franchise and 
association group sales. Hospital busi- 
ness represents less than 10% of its 
total premium volume. Sales emphasis 
this year has been on time indemnity 
coverages. Loss ratios for the ten 
months are almost identical with those 
for the 1953 period. 

Viewing 1954 trends and the outlook, 
S. Robert Rauwolf, vice president, sees 
an even wider public acceptance of A. 
& H. insurance in 1955 than this year. 
“While problems were more detailed in 
1954 than in the past, they have not been 
unsurmountable—witness the progress 
all companies have made... . This year’s 
outstanding trend, we _ believe, is a 
sharply increased sale of franchise 
and group coverages in the employer- 
employe field, and in association group 
in the professional field. 


Zurich General’s production up to No- 
vember 1 was about 24%% behind that 
of 1953 for the same period. Total for 
all lines was $10,440,179, most of which 
was group A. & H. and_ hospitalization 
business. The loss ratio as of nine 
months was much improved—60.2% com- 
pared with 74.0% a year ago. 


American Casualty, enjoying a good 
year with substantial gains in volume, 
showed $9,980,488 in writings as of No- 
vember 1. Group at $5,196,663 was up 
16.37%; hospital business at $3,013,810 
was ahead by 23.46%, and commercial 
A. & H. at $1,770,015 was up 22.91% 

(Continued on Page 120) 
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Hospital Insurance — The Transition 


(Continued from Page 97) 


the Blue Cross plans are beginning to 
price themselves out of the “mass mar- 
ket” budget and the Blue Cross managers 
are finding themselves in a dilemma. 
Some of the people in the Blue Cross 
movement, under such circumstances, will 
undoubtedly seek and perhaps get govern- 
ment subsidy to permit them to maintain 
their positions; this seems to be an in- 
creasingly prevalent tendency in our 
American economy. Others, abhoring 
the bureaucratic domination which must 
follow such a course, and 
remain as “free enterprise,” 
are already abandoning some of the 
earlier Blue Cross concepts and are 
operating more and more in the direction 
of sound insurance in order to compete. 

I think those Blue Cross people who 
have this attitude realize that it seny 
well mean ultimately subjecting them- 
selves to insurance supervision and tax- 
ation, probably by conversion of their 
operations to mutual insurance com- 
panies, but prefer this alternative to 
control by the government. 

Certainly, absorption by government of 
the Blue Cross plans could be arranged 
without too much effective protest if 
the circumstances seemed to justify such 
a course. Their tremendous assets do 
not now belong to anyone except the 
community at large. Since they do not 
pay divi dends to subscribers, those sub- 
scribers who have in the past contributed 
to accumulation of assets and contin- 
gency reserves have no contr: actual equi- 
future administration of such 


inevitably 
seeking to 


ty in the 
funds 

Regardless of their Blue 
plans, still synonomous in the 
minds of many with hospital insurance, 
are being forced to change their phil- 
osophy and nature or ask for socializa- 
tion. This is their transition period. 
They must decide. 

The Small Group Picture 


There has been a somewhat different 
picture in the growth of coverage for 
small groups, by which I mean groups 
too small to be treated actuarially as 
such in evaluation of experience, etc. 
3lue Cross has lacked manpower, in the 
absence of what we would think of as 
an agency force, to vigorously develop 
this field. Many small groups, however, 
have sought coverage and have largely 
secured it in the past through B lue Cross 
pli ins. Inquiries to the fire-casualty agen- 
handle other insurance lines 
firms have usually elicited no 
recommendation. The cost 
of furnishing coverage to the smallest 
groups by Blue Cross has been subsi- 
dized by the larger groups in the Blue 
Cross plans. Now, as mentioned above, 
this subsidy is becoming lessened. 

As my own company has specialized 
in this field for some time, I feel that 
I am on firm ground in saying that in- 
surance companies can compete against 
Blue Cross in the smaller groups just 
as advantageously as in the larger 
groups. We are not only able to more 
easily adhere to sound insurance prin- 
ciples. We are also able to give the 
much larger degree of service that is 
needed. By applying sound underwriting 
techniques and utilizing local agency 
properly, the comparatively few 
insurance companies who have chosen 
to aggressively develop this field have 
been able to meet and overcome Blue 
Cross competition. 

Until fairly recently, the opportunity 
for service and profit in this direction 
has been sadly neglected by the Ameri- 
can Agency System. That picture, too, 
is changing fast. This segment of the 
hospital insurance field is very definitely 
undergoing a marked transition in the 
direction of the supply, through tradi- 
tional insurance channels to the smaller 
business firms, of tailor-made and inte- 
grated employer-sponsored health insur- 
ance benefits. While the writing and 
administration of this tvpe of coverage 
in the smaller groups brings new and 
difficult problems to the insurers, 
can be no doubt but that they will learn 


decisions, 


Cross 


cies wh 
tor rater 
competitive 


service 


there 


to meet the problems and master them 
as they have for other coverages in the 


past. 
The “Non-Group” Picture 


Outside of the group field, hospital 
insurance has been developed by three 
The Blue Cross covers 
many individuals not connected with 
groups by reason of their having en- 
rolled them when employed in a group 
previously. Some Blue Cross plans have 
also experimented with individual en- 
rollments. The general experience of 
Blue Cross with individual coverage has 
been quite unsz itisfactory, however. The 
benefit utilization from these subscribers 
is so high in comparison to the sub- 
scription income from them that, if they 
paid their way as a class, the cost to 
each would be so high as to deter any 
but those with pending claims from 
taking or keeping their coverage. So 
far there has been no demonstration of 
ability of Blue Cross plans to insure 
individuals on a sound basis. 

Thus, the initial growth of individual 
hospital insurance has been along differ- 
ent lines than has been the case with 
the groups. The largest segment of logic- 
al insurers to furnish this form of per- 
sonal protection was the life insurance 
companies. However, despite pressure 
from their agents who were making 
careers of giving protection and service 
in a field of personal insurance, they 
seemed reluctant to enter the field. Some 
of the reasons given were lack of knowl- 
edge, reluctance to let agents divert a 
substantial portion of their efforts away 
from their chosen field of life insurance, 
unsatisfactory results of life insurers in 
the health insurance business in the past 
and a rather indefinitely expressed opin- 
ion somewhat along the lines of “the 
Blue Cross is doing a good job for the 
public already and we can’t compete 
with them as long as they are not super- 
vised and taxed as insurance. 

The casualty companies generally took 
the attitude that health insurance could 
not be underwritten successfully except 
when vigorously solicited, which seemed 
unlikely in the typical multiple-line agen- 
cy. Only those with strong and autono- 
mous A. & H. departments seemed dis- 
posed to enter the non-group hospital 
insurance field. 

\ few A. & H. monoline companies 
with specialty agency forces found them- 
selves, almost overnight, writing quite 
large amounts of hospit il insurance, al- 
though they had taken it on at the start 
with the belief that it would be only 
a sideline to the income insurance cov- 
erages. Lacking knowledge — gained 
through actual experience, they tended 
to follow the Blue Cross pattern of sub- 
stantial coverage of the relatively minor 
claims. Too many of their claim dollars 
have furnished benefits for “uninsurable” 
hazards. 

While hospital insurance has proved 
to be a desirable and substantial source 


mechanisms. 


of income to their career agents, the 
over-all underwriting results of the A. 
& H. specialty insurers of this type have 
not been eminently satisfactory. In fact, 
there has more recently been a tendency 
to discourage the hospite al insurance and 
emphasize the income insurance in the 
new business efforts of many A. & H. 
insurers in the individual field, or at 
least to equalize the exposures in their 
new writings. 
The Temporary Vacuum 


Because of failure of the Blue Cross 
and the bulk of established insurance 
companies to develop the individual hos- 
pital insurance market more intensiv ely, 
another phenomenon has occurred. “Na- 
ture abhors a vacuum,” and there were 
millions of Americans, not connected 
with groups, who wanted this popular 
coverage. This resulted in a tremendous, 
very sudden growth of a handful of 
insurers who, instead of depending on 
career agents to develop clientele along 
traditional lines, short circuited an agen- 
cy force entirely to get the business by 
mass promotional and_ distributional 
means. 

These companies undertook very heavy 
newspaper and direct mail advertising 
expenditures to let the public know that 
individual hospital insurance was avail- 
able. Using salesmen instez ad of career 
agents to follow up the inquiries which 
the advertising developed and write the 
business, they set up mail-order opera- 
tions for giving subsequent service. That 
such tactics can get premium volume 
where local career agents are not ag- 
gressiv ely selling the coverage is proved 
by the fact that over 50% of the indi- 
vidual hospital insurance has been writ- 
ten in this manner. However, this does 
not appear to be the pattern of the 
future and the change is coming already. 


No Renewal Commissions 


When the heavy cost of these adver- 
tising programs is expressed in terms of 
dollars per each new policy written as 
a result of inquiries received, not enough 
of the premium dollar is left after cost 
of insurance protection to permit pay- 
ment of any renewal commissions in the 
future. Besides, since the salesman did 
not originate the prospect and will not 
service the business in the future, what 
justification could the company have for 
paying him a renewal commission? Yet 
without renewal commissions and de- 
pending entirely upon current sales, the 
salesman has no future or permanent 
stake in the business. Instead he has 
an incentive only to make the sale today 
and let tomorrow take care of itself. 
This has resulted in a high turnover of 
such salesmen as other selling fields 
from time to time seem to offer greener 
pastures, 

For these salesmen there has also 
been a built-in pressure to get the high- 
est possible percentage of sales to in- 
quiries furnished by the company. Over 
70% of people entering hospitals have 
had for some time more than just a 
suspicion that hospitalization may be 
necessary, and have had time to trv to 
get insurance if offered to them. The 
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inquiries received from such advertising 
campaigns include a high percentage of 
people who believe claims are probably 
pending for them. The companies depend 
on insuring clauses, alone, to protect 
them, but the salesman doesn’t sell in- 
suring clauses. 

This has resulted in a situation where 
the salesmen can best profit by “a fast 
sale for a quick buck.” They produce a 
block of policyholders who do not thor- 
oughly understand what they have 
bought and what they have not bought. 
Many of them are uninsurable as indi- 
viduals, or are expecting claims within 
the relatively near future but still think 
they have coverage. The results: claim 
rejections, complaints to State Insurance 
Departments, litigation, extensive exer- 
cise by the insurer of the option of 
refusing renewal premiums, state and 
Federal investigations of the field of 
health insurance, and probably restric- 
tive regulation of all health insurers. 
An unpleasant situation, to say the least ? 


The Change Must Come 

It would seem obvious that a pattern 
of insurance protection as intrinsically 
unsound as this will not survive. More 
and more company forces, made up of 
career agents are entering the hospital 
insurance field. They are trained and 
have the financial incentive to write in- 
surance properly, explain coverage thor- 
oughly and adhere to sound principles 
of insurance. We have seen the phe- 
nomenon of mail-order life insurance 
practically disappear entirelv as life in- 
surance agents went about their jobs in 
the proper fashion. Already, individual 
hospital insurance is beginning to follow 
the same pattern. It is reasonable to 
expect that as time goes along, and, the 
heavy lapse rate inherent to the mush- 
room operations just described continues, 
the percentage of individuals who carry 
their personal health insurance through 
the same type of career agents as their 
life insurance programs will ultimately 
grow to exclude the other type. 

In fact, increased public awareness of 
the disadvantages of individual hospital 
insurance distributed and serviced in that 
manner, the decreasing rate of inquiries 
from their expensive advertising, their 
growing awareness of high lapse ratios, 
and difficulties with supervisory authori- 
ties may well cause the “ninety day won- 
der” companies to change their methods 
of operations in the direction of local 
service and properly trained career 
agents in the hopes that satisfied policy- 
owners and good reputation may serve 
as a basis for further sound and perm- 
anent growth. Such a transition not 
only seems possible, it has already be- 
gun. Witness the change-over by one 
large company that wrote millions of 
individual hospital premiums on_ the 
“lead-card” formula. The — transition 
should also be expected and welcomed 
in other “front-money operators” in the 
near future. They, too, must decide to 


change, or see traditional “agency” com- 
panies get their business. 
What About Coverage? 
The foregoing comments have been 


concerned mostly with the transition 
towards sounder methods of furnishing 
hospital protection, which is mostly a 
process of water finding its own level 
through competition. However, at the 
same time we can see a real transition 
in the nature of the coverage itself. The 
initial concepts of a high degree of cov- 
erage of fairly minor claims and accept- 
ance of uninsurable hazards is changing. 
“Over-utilization of benefits” is part of 
the reason. A growing awareness of 
what insurance should - for the indi- 
vidual budget is also a factor, Price ac- 
ceptability of coverage to the family 
budget also plays a part. i 

The trend seems to be definitely in the 
direction of much better coverage of the 
more serious claims where insurance is 
most needed, and in the direction of 
deductibles and coinsurance. This is not 
always achieved through a deductible or 
coinsurance element defined as such in 
the contract. Sometimes it is through 
the use of limits for short stay cases 
which achieve the same result, with an 
understanding by the insurer and the 


(Continued on Page 121) 
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Bureau Releases A. & H. 
Law Digest Revision 


SUPPLEMENTS ALSO EDITED 


Contains a Documentation of All 
A.&H. Laws and Regulations in 
U.S., Territories and Canada 


The Bureau of Accident & Heaith 
Underwriters has recently released to 
its member companies a thorough revi- 
sion of its “Digest of Accident and 
Health Laws and Regulations.” 

Compiled by the Bureau in 1948 to 
answer the need for a comprehensive 
compilation of the numerous laws then 
being directed at the business, the “Di- 
gest” is a documentation of all the A. & 
H. laws and regulations in the United 
States and territories and Canada. It is 
arranged in three parts: Part I is a 
codification of all basic regulatory acci- 
dent and health documents; Part II 
gives the laws and regulations by juris- 
diction, and Part III treats of special 
riders, endorsements or provisions re- 
quired by particular jurisdictions. It is 
maintained on an always current basis. 


Popular Reception Resulted in 
Supplements 


The popular reception of the “Digest” 
and its practical application in the draft- 
ing of policies and the filing of forms 
resulted in the later addition of three 
supplements as handbooks for everyday 
use. These supplements have now been 
completely revised. 

Under the revision each supplement is 
complete in itself being redrafted accord- 
ing to the main categories of accident 
and health, viz: Supplement A covers 
blanket insurance including permissible 
groups, policy and filing requirements; 
supplement B all phases of individual 

& H. with filing information, supple- 
ment C group A. & H 

The revision of the supplements which 
took many months in preparation is de- 
signed to facilitate usage and enhance 
the value of the “Digest” and its supple- 
ments as operational manuals of law 
and regulation reference. 





(. H. Pritchard 


(Continued from Page 960) 


World War II veterans, are making 
their careers with the organization. 

In his opinion, expressed to The East- 
ern Underwriter the other day, Mr. 
Pritchard sees reinsurance intermedi- 
aries as occupying an important place 
in the insurance picture today. This is 
because purchasers of reinsurance must, 
of necessity, have the advantage of the 
best facilities available in working out 
their programs. So they turn to the 
intermediary, who as a specialist, must 
know the markets, price trends, and can 
interpret them to their clients in an 
intelligent manner. “It stands to rea- 
son,” says Mr. Pritchard, “that a quali- 
fied intermediary who represents the 
buyer is bound to be in a position to 
render helpful service when it is needed 
the most.” 


His Sizeup of the Year’s Developments 


Asked for a sizeup of the year’s de- 
velopments in the reinsurance field and 
the effect they will have on 1955 busi- 
ness, Mr. Pritchard said that he antici- 
pates an expanding domestic market, 
with reinsurance companies in this 
country keeping pace with the prosperity 
that the direct writing companies will 
enjoy next year. 

“For the casualty and surety lines 
there are substantial facilities here and 
more are developing all the time,” he 
said. “This type of business is normally 
not hurt by atmospheric disturbances, 
such as hurricanes Carol and Hazel, 
and barring unexpected economic dis- 
tubances, the reinsurance people will do 
well next year.” 

Mr. Pritchard predicted keener com- 
petition for reinsurance business next 
year aS more companies are entering 
the field. The professional casualty re- 


A. & H. Bureau’s 55 Meeting 


The Bureau of Accident & Health 
Underwriters will hold its 1955 annual 
meeting at the Mount Washington 
Hotel, Bretton Woods, New Hampshire. 

The selection of the site for this 65th 
annual meeting was made by the annual 
meeting committee under Chairman 
Robert S. Schoonmaker, Jr., Berkshire 
Life. In its initial planning the commit- 
tee further voted September 26, 27, 28 
as the most suitable dates for the 
gathering. 





insurers, having weathered the unfavor- 
able experience on automobile and other 
major lines of a few years ago, are now 
aggressively soliciting new accounts. 

While more of everything is being 
kept in the domestic market Mr. Prit- 
chard still sees a big flow of reinsurance 
abroad. He reasons that with new enter- 
prises developing around the country 
which create insurance needs, and with 
industry in an expanding peace-time 
mood, reinsurance will be required in 
larger limits in both the domestic and 
foreign markets. 

The Foreign Markets 


“There will always be a large demand 
for reinsurance in the foreign markets 
because (1) the size of risk; (2) the 
basic need for spreading a risk among 
several underwriters; (3) some types of 
reinsurance and excess insurance are 
only available abroad; however this kind 
of business is becoming less and less; 
(5) desire on the part of certain buyers 
of reinsurance to place at least part of 
the risk in the foreign market.” 

One of his chief concerns is the nerv- 
ousness that now exists both here and 
abroad in reinsurance circles in accept- 
ance of certain business of a catastro- 
phic nature. This attitude is an after- 
effect of the severe losses sustained 
by both domestic and foreign insurers 
in the recent hurricanes. Price quota- 
tions for excess cover on risks of this 
type are soaring. It’s a foregone con- 
clusion, in Mr. Pritchard’s opinion, that 
when these catastrophe coverages come 
up for continuation in 1955 the rates 
which the market will quote will be 
much higher than heretofore. “So we 
must all prepare ourselves for a tighten- 
ing up in this phase of underwriting. 
The minimum standards as to retentions 
and rates next year will be much great- 
er 


National Buyers Assn. 
(Continued from Page 109) 


Chapter at San Francisco; Southern 
California Insurance Managers Associa- 
tion at Los Angeles, and Portland, Ore., 
Chapter. 

NIBA will continue to grow, to ex- 
pand its activities in the future. under 
the leadership of fine officers and di- 
rectors who are giving freely of their 
time to further the interest of the na- 
tion’s insurance buyers of the nation. 

Officers for 1954-1955 

Officers for 1954-1955 are: president— 
B. E. Kelley, United States Plywood 
Corp., New York; first vice president— 
Frazier S. W ilson, United Air Lines, Inc., 
Chicago; second vice president—Joe + 
Parrett, Carnation Co., Los Angeles; 
treasurer—H. Stanley Goodwin of Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins, Inc., New York; 
managing director and secretary, Peter 
A. Burke, New York. 

Regional vice presidents are: R. F. 
Boettcher of Geo. A. Hormel & Co., 
Austin, Minn.; W. H. Clem, Schlum- 
berger Well Surveying Corp., Houston; 
Vernon S. Gornto, Smith-Douglass Co., 
Inc., Norfolk, Va.; Fred W. Greenlaw 
of Kaiser Services, Oakland, Calif.; T. V. 
Murphy, the Maryland Drydock Co., 
Baltimore; Merritt C. Schwenk, Jr., 
Fruehauf Trailer Co., Detroit. 

Directors are: Ernest L. Clark of J. C. 
Penney Co., New York; James Cristy, 
The Upjohn Co., Kalamazoo, Mich.; Rus- 
sell B. Gallagher, Philco Corp., Phila- 
dephia; D. L. Hail, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; J. Douglas Hanley, Pitts- 
burgh Consolidation Coal Co., Pitts- 
burgh; George T. Heinrich, Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill.; Roy L. Jacobus, 
Ford Motor Co., Dearborn; William J. 
Jones, the First National Bank of Port- 
land, Ore.; Clarence M. King, Minnesota 
Mining & Manufacturing Co., St. Paul; 
George E. Rogers, Robert Gair Co., Inc.; 
Leslie M. VanDeusen of California & 
Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corp., San 
Francisco, and Lowe H. Wiggers of 
Procter & Gamble & Co., Cincinnati. 


A. & H. CLUB CHRISTMAS PARTY 

On Tuesday evening, December 14, the 
Accident & Health Club of New York 
will hold its Christmas party in the main 
ballroom of the Hotel McAlpin, New 
York. A banquet dinner at 7 p.m. will 
begin the affair. From all indications, 
this party will be the biggest in the 
club’s history. 















A complete life insurance 
department as close as 
your phone 


ready to give you, the general insurance 
man, all the advice, specialized facilities and 
sales and promotion assistance you need to 
sell life insurance profitably. 

Just call your nearest Connecticut General 
office for full details or write Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company, Hartford. 
Life + Accident * Health 


Group 


Connecticut 
General 





Security Bureau 
(Continued from Page 93) 


variably attempt to explain their illicit 
possession by stating that the property 
was purchased in the open market. 

The program of the Bureau has also 
included the holding of forums on water- 
front thefts, numerous newspapers and 
magazine articles and talks before vari- 
ous business groups in an effort to 
bring the general public to a_ better 
realization of the problem of waterfront 
larcenies. Representatives of the Bureau 
have appeared at public hearings and 
before grand juries interested in im- 
proving “waterfront conditions” and have 
outlined for them the problems of sup- 
pressing waterfront thefts and have 
suggested specific recommendations that 
would be helpful in this program. 

In the past the Bureau has been suc- 
cessful, too, in sponsoring legislation 
for fingerprinting pier watchmen to 
eliminate those with criminal records. 
It has advocated legislation which would 
give the private watchmen who guard 
the piers the additional power of ar- 
rest because it believed that this would 
enable them to be more efficient and 
command greater respect in their job of 
safeguarding cargo. 

Consulted by Insurance Companies 

The efforts of the Bureau have ex- 
tended beyond the Port of New York. 
Successful prosecutions have resulted in 
other ports from information supplied by 
the Bureau and losses have often been 
prevented in these ports. The Bureau 
has been consulted by insurance com- 
panies for suggestions on conditions of 
theft in other seaports 

The Bureau’s records compiled over 
the last eight years on all types of pier 
losses and on personnel involved in 
thefts have been used extensively by 
law enforcement agencies for back- 
ground information. The Bureau in turn 
has always enjoyed the whole-hearted 
cooperation of the local Police Depart- 
ments, the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, the United States Customs, the 
United States Coast Guard, the Water- 
front Commission of New York and the 
State and Federal District Attorneys’ 
offices 

Wide Attack on Pier Crimes 

The Bureau has attacked the problem 
of pier crime on all possible fronts. 
3esides investigating all losses and re- 
porting the results to the law-enforce- 
ment agencies, and obtaining prosecu- 
tions, it has, on behalf of its members 
appeared and participated in hearings 
before the Waterfront Commission of 
New ge harbor, the United States 
—— he United States Coast Guard 
and mal administrative bodies. 

An impressive annual total of over 
300 appearances in court and before these 
agencies has been maintained. As a 
result, many fines have been imposed 
and the registration of pier personnel 
involved in theft have been suspended 
or revoked, preventing their re-employ- 
ment. All of these measures have served 
as additional deterrents to theft and have 
contributed greatly to success of the 
Security Bureau’s relentless campaign 
against waterfront chieves: and pilferers. 


H. & A. Conference Editors 


(Continued from Page 115) 





ing World War II service with the 100th 
Infantry Division in Europe. He also 
served for two years as press assistant 
to the Deputy U. S. Commander in Aus- 
tria, taking part in four-power negotia- 
tions on the Austrian peace treaty and 
in the Allied Council, the occupation 
governing body. He did radio news work 
for the Red- W hite-Red Austrian net- 
work and was editorial writer on the 
German language U. S. daily “Wiener 
Kurier. 

3efore joining the Health & Accident 
Conference on May 1, 1953, he was news 
editor at WKRS radio station, Wau- 
kegan, Ill., and a reporter for the Wau- 
kegan News-Sun. A graduate of North- 
western University (journalism major), 
he studied toward an advanced degree at 
the Universities of Zurich and Vienna, 
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Vice President Darrell O. Smith reports 
about 10% 
He explains, however, 
“exceedingly low 
above normal.” 


loss ratios are 


that 
than in 1953. 
last year’s ratios were 
so our 1954 ratios are not 
The major problem, 
“the time and 
the multiple 


cost of 


partments.’ 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty’s record 
for ten months shows over-all premium 
Group production 
¢ ahead while per- 
s at $2,502,000 were 


volume of $9,794,000. 
at $7,292,000 was 29.7% 


sonal accident writing 


he maintains, 
complying 
and frequently 
quirements of the various Insurance De- 


2.7% 
higher were 


that 


is still 
with 
diverse re- 


sonal 
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experience 


individual 
outlook. 





World of Omaha.. 
Massachusetts Protective 
Combined of America........ 


Security Mutual Life........ 
Union Mutual Life........... 
Indemnity of N. A.... 
Massachusetts Indemnity .... 
Inter-Ocean 


Hartford Accident 


fe oe 6 ees Soe 
Royal-Liverpool ............. 
Woodmen Companies 
Life of Virginia ...... 


State Mutual Life .... 


Republic National Life....... 
Employers Mutual Liability. . 
Time Insurance Co. ......... 
Educators Mutual ........... 
Loyal Protective .. 


General Accident 
Hoosier Casualty ... 


Great American Reserve. ‘ 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity.. 
Maryland Casualty .......... 


Standard Accident ...... ie 
Illinois Mutual Casualty..... 
Federal Life, Chicago........ 
American Health ‘ 
Canada Health & Acchiout. , 
Northern Life 
Employers’ Group Cos. 


National A. & H. 
Empire State Mutual ....... 
Columbian National ......... 


North American Life 
Progressive Life .....0.scis 


Eastern Casualty ........ 
West Coast Life .. 


Ministers L. & C. 


UE, eee hasinceeaee 
Fidelity & Casualty ......... 
Mutual of New York .... 


Peerless Casualty ........... 
Guarantee Mutual Life...... 
New Amsterdam Casualty.... 
Capitol of Colorado...... 

Berkshire Life 


Southland Life ............. 


Guardian Life of America.... 
Ocean Accident 


Minnesota Commercial Men’s 


National of Hartford.... 


Wisconsin National ......... 
ee ere 


Commonwealth Mutual ..... 
Provident Mutual Life.... 


Bankers National Life 


PREMIUMS 
$9,738,748 (ahead of 1953) 
8,777,107 ($82,570 increase) 
7,588,216 (.34% off) 


7,536,412 (sizably ahead) 
6,060,000 (20% ahead) 


5,850,000 (10% ahead) 
5,843,000 (9.2% ahead) 
6,000,000 (5% ahead for 9 
months) 
5,737,000 (Over-all gain) 
5,710,000 (sizable gain) 
5,580,752 (2.7% increase) 
5,518,717 (ahead of 1953) 
5,107,050 (ahead in both Indi- 
vidual & Group) 


4,841,058 (includes $92,174—1st 
year’s writings of non-can. 
A, & Hi. 


> 


,625,000 ($3 million in Group; 
production 20% ahead) 
,581,859—Group only; 
(slightly ahead) 
132,296 (22.3% 


> 


a 


ahead) 


> 


000,000 (11% 
all) 

900,000 
681,746 (about 5% ahead) 
318,775 (7.2% 


increase over- 
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increase) 


250,000 (even with 1953) 
023,755 (about 20% ahead) 
976,000 (about 3% 
in 1953) 

782,000 (about 4.7% increase) 
644,457 (11.5% ahead) 
574,103 (10.5% increase) 
439,000 (about 4% ahead) 
099,900 (ahead in all lines) 
000,307 (5.2% 
.976,085 (5% ahead for nine 
months on A. & H.; Group 
10% higher) 

,882,165 (5% ahead) 

,828,000 (about 15% increase) 
1,755,301 (3% ahead for Com- 
mercial; little behind in group) 
,619,146 (ahead on accident; 
behind in group and health) 


Nw Ww 


less than 


increase) 
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1,600,000 (14% ahead) 

405,017 (TDB and Commer- 
cial Writings off; industrial 
ahead) 

1,373,235 (about 20% ahead) 
,284,082 (Ordinary 5% ahead; 
Group 13.6% off) 

1,195,987 (12.4% ahead) 


_ 


~ 


_ 


,097,752 (ahead for 10 mos.) 
1,066,543 (behind for 10 mos.) 
,096,000 (96% increase 
1953—First Full Year) 
701,830 (8% ahead for 10 mos.) 
584,875 (4.7% ahead) 

525,000 (slightly behind) 
482,943 (sizable increase) 
475,000 (new business 17% be- 

hind) 
453,868 (sizably ahead) 


_ 


over 


449,408 (sizably ahead) 

328,315 (4.1% increase for 9 
months) 

279,286 (10.3% increase) 

260,000 (sizably ahead) 


209,857 
208,287 (behind 1953 Writings) 


205,872 (ahead of 1953) 

126,000 (Earned Premium 
Basis) 

140,464 (slightly behind) 


behind for the year. 
running 
perienced by Lumbermens during 1953. 
President C. S. 
ticipates that the group A. & H. increase 
will be slightly 
the year-end ‘ 
ing procedure we have 
organization 

accident 
balance 
porting their 10 months’ 


Third Vice 


Loss ratios 


very close to those ex- 


Coates an- 


less percentage- wise at 
‘due to changes in process- 
made within our 
and that the drop in per- 

will be slightly greater. 
of the companies re- 
writings and loss 


are running the results in 


tabular form so as to give more room for 
comments on 


trends and the 


LOSS RATIO 
Higher than in 1953 
About same as in 1953 
38.2% compared with 39.0% for 
1953 
62.5% 
Group—much lower; 
cial—the same 
Materially higher 
Slightly higher 
6% lower 


(fractionally higher) 
Commer- 


Individual Group 10% 
better 

Much better 

64.3% compared with 62.7% 

About same level 

Slightly higher 


worse, 


Downward trend in Group 


Both Individual & Group ratios 
better 
4 points lower 


Group—75.8%, 1 point higher; 
Individual—47.7%, 1 pt. lower 

Teachers—5 points less; 
Commercial—.3% lower 

About even with 1953 

Slightly improved 

54.0% compared with 55.1% in 
1953 

4 points lower 

About the same as 1953 

Individual—higher; Group 
somewhat lower 

Abovt the same 

Running the same—46.5% 

55.9%—about 2% points higher 

Same as 1953; still favorable 

Slightly higher 

Slightly higher 

Lower on accident; 
on health 


slightly up 


.3% over-all improvement 

Slight improvement 

Group ratio much improved; 
Commercial—about even 

Health ratio 1 acci- 
dent—4 points down; group— 
1 point down 

No material change 

Group improved; Commercial 
and Industrial the same 


point up; 


Even with last year 

41.6% for Ordinary; 59.7% for 
Group; improved over 1953 

A. & H. ratios even; hospital 
ratio up 4% 

4% better 

Higher 

Favorable 


About 3% higher 

Increased somewhat 

Same as in 1953 

Same as in 1953 

2% higher 

Higher on Individual; lower on 
Group 

Slightly higher 

Up about 5% 


Health & Hospital-Surgical 
lower; Accident up 

Lower on Individual A. & H.; 
higher on Group 

Improved over 1953 

Much improved except for 
DBL ratio 

Slightly higher 

Satisfactory 


Up about 5% 


Year-end Observations 


Despite the problems of 1954 with 
which the A. & H. industry had to cope, 
a generally optimistic feeling prevailed 
among the companies submitting their 
results. Although competition will be 
keener next year, production will con- 
tinue to increase and experience will 
continue favorably. That’s the consensus 
of opinion. It was felt that experimen- 
tation in the major medical expense field 
(approximately 50 companies are now 
writing this coverage) is healthy and 
that public interest in it will grow at 
an accelerated rate. However, a true 
evaluation of the results of this ex- 
periment will probably not be available 
for another three to five years. 

It is believed that the year’s most 
important developments have been on 
the public side—a greater appreciation 
of the need for insurance against health 
care costs including income loss, and on 
the company side—a steady and possibly 
spectacular advance, both quantitatively 
and qualitatively, in the industry’s serv- 
ice to the public. 

Taking a long-term view of govern- 
mental investigations, one executive— 
Jarvis Farley of Massachusetts Indem- 
nity—observed: “Such actions are not 


only indications of the public’s s great and 
necessary interest in A.&S. insurance, 
but can also be constructive incidents 


in the developing maturity of sickness 
and accident insurance—comparable to 
the part played by the Armstrong In- 
vestigation in the coming-of-age of life 
insurance.” 


No Need for Federal Regulation 


The strong feeling the industry has 
against Federal supervision or legislation 
was well expressed by E. A. McCord, 
president, Illinois Mutual Casualty, who 
said: “There is no need for Federal reg- 
ulation or supervision, and no need 
whatever for the proposed Federal 
health reinsurance program. Private in- 
surance has done and will continue to 
do the job, which has been and will 
continue to be a good one, if not ham- 


pered by Federal controls and other 
socialistic ideas.” 

=. J. Faulkner, president, Woodmen 
Accident & Life, predicted that the 


A. & H. industry “is headed for its 
greatest year in terms of service to the 
American public as well as in premium 
writings,” and he joined with Mr. Mc- 
Cord in hoping that there would be no 
hampering legislation at either Federal 
or state levels to check this forward 
march. However, it is expected that, due 
to the FTC challenge on jurisdiction, 
that State Insurance Departments will 
use a much firmer hand next year in the 
regulation of A&H 

Among other expected 1955 trends, 
Travis T. Wallace, Great American 
Reserve, predicts an increased tendency 
on the part of both private companies 
and the Blue Cross to write so-called 
standard hospital policies with deductible 
provisions; a tremendous increase in 
major medical expense writings, and 
wide variations in the types of coverage 
offered. 

Increased interest in the writing of 
non-cancellable A. & H., another trend, 
noted this year, will continue through- 
out 1955. At the same time, this year 
has been marked by the increase in 
number of companies who are taking a 
fresh look at their cancellation prac- 
tices.» Calling attention to this trend, 
Gerald S. Parker, Guardian Life, said: 
“Many companies are quietly, and with- 
out advertising the fact, cutting down 
substantially their ratio of cancellation 
to policies in force. I believe this is a 
healthy thing for the future of the 
industry.” 





SUSPENDED FOR FOUR MONTHS 

The National Indemnity Co. of Oma- 
ha, an automobile carrier, has been 
suspended for four months in North 
Carolina by action of Insurance Com- 
missioner C. F. Gold. The company 
violated state statutes by helping an 
unlicensed company doing a mail order 
business. 














Canada 
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"60- GETTERS” 








* Earl Putnam 


On the Pacific Coust 


Half a decade ago Kitimatt 
was a spot in the forest wilder- 
ness of the British Columbia 
Northlands. 


Today it is the site of one 
of the world’s greatest power 
and aluminum projects. To- 
day it is a municipality with 
a population of tens of thou- 
sands of busy, happy, Cana- 
dians. 


This one phase of Canada’s 
new found greatness offers 
unbounded opportunity to 
Canadians who desire to re- 
turn “from across the bor- 


der” 


Insurance men will find ‘SOP- 
PORTUNITY UNLIMIT- 
ED” with Canada Health & 
Accident Assurance Corpora- 
tion. 


It offers an attractive range 
of health and accident poli- 
cies . . . high commissions in 
good territories. 


We are big . . . and growing 
bigger . 
gether. 


let us grow to- 


* President, Canada Health 
& Accident Assurance Corp. 
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Karl Wehinger Honored 


For Distinguished Service 


Karl Wehinger, president of Wehinger 
Service, Inc., New York, an employment 
agency specialist well known to insur- 
ance people, was recently honored by 





Karl Wehinger (left), president, Wehin- 

ger Service, Inc., and Rodney R. Quinby 

of Houston, Texas, president, National 
Employment Board. 


the National Employment Board at its 
Los Angeles meeting. He was the NEB’s 
choice to receive the 1954 memorial 
award “for distinguished service to the 
st gp oe agencies of America, over- 
all excellence, and for first place for 





EARL W. DIFFENBAUGH DEAD 





Conducted Oldest Agency of Travelers in 
Eastern Pennsylvania With Brother; 
His Son, Robert, With Prudential 

After a two weeks’ illness Earl W. 
Diffenbaugh, 62, of M. H. Diffenbaugh & 
Sons, Lancaster, Pa., oldest continuous 
agency of the Travelers in eastern 
Pennsylvania, died a few days ago. In 
recent years this 50-year-old agency has 
been conducted with Earl’s brother, Clair 
3., in partnership with him. It had been 
established by their father. 

3orn in Lancaster, Earl Diffenbaugh 
attended Franklin and Marshall College. 
He was prominent in Masonry. His in- 
surance career extended over a 44-year 
period. 

In addition to his brother, Mr. Dif- 
fenbaugh is survived by his widow, a 
son, a sister and two grandchildren. 

His son, Robert, is manager of indi- 
vidual A. & H. sales in the home office 
of The Prudential in Newark, N. J 


advertising and printing.” Mr. Wehinger 
previously won NEB’s award for the 
best direct mail advertising of employ- 
ment agencies in 1952 and 1953. 

He has operated his employment service 
since 1922, having previously been em- 
ployment superintendent for Aetna Life 
Affiliated Companies in New York. His 
departmental managers include Ernie 
Longson, insurance; Edwin Chabot, com- 
mercial; Fred Letts, financial, and 
Marion Steele, for girls. 

Mr. Wehinger’s activities include 
Commercial Placement Council of New 
York of which he was recently re- 
elected; chairman of Advisory Council 
of New York Employment Agencies; 
member of Commerce & Industry As- 
sociation, BBB of New York, National 
Office Management Association. He is 
a past board chairman and legal chair- 
man of New York Association of Pri- 
vate Office Personnel Agencies. 


MICHIGAN SALES CONGRESS 


Schedules for Dec. 15 at Kellogg Center; 
L. A. McKinnon, International Pres- 
ident, to Give Address 

The annual sales congress of the 
Michigan State Association of Accident 
& Health Underwriters will be held De- 
cember 15 at Kellogg Center, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing. 

The morning activities will commence 
with greetings extended by Edgar Har- 
den, dean of continuing education, 
M.S.C. Jack Whiting, president of the 
state Association and a partner in Whit- 
ing & Whiting Agency, Detroit, general 
agents for Washington National, will 
preside. 

There will be an address by Jay De- 
Young, president, DeYoung & Kum- 
merow Co., Chicago, on “Why Sell And 
When And How To Sell Accident And 
Sickness Insurance.” This is to be fol- 
lowed by an address by Leonard A. Mc- 
Kinnon of Flint, entitled “Our Place In 
The Sun.” Mr. McKinnon is president 
of the International A. & H. Association. 

The afternoon session will hear two 
outstanding speakers. John Panchuk, 
chief counsel, Federal Life & Casualty 
Co. will speak on “Current Trends and 
Regulatory Developments,” and R. L. 
McMillion, president, Abilene Associa- 
tion Life Underwriters who is agency 
manager, Business Men’s Assurance, will 
give his inspirational address, “Pene- 
trating Oil.” 


LEEMAN NAMED GEN’L AGENT 

Charles W. Leeman has been ap- 
pointed general agent in Nebraska for 
the commercial division of the Benefit 
Association of Railway Employees. He 
was formerly president of the Metro- 
politan Accident & Casualty of Omaha. 





6.9% Increase in Comp. Rates 
Approved in Rhode Island 


Approval of new workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance rates for Rhode Island, 
effective December 1, has been given 
by Commissioner of Insurance George 
A. Bisson. This is the first change in 
compensation insurance rates since Jan- 


uary 1, 1953, he said. 

The new rates are 6.9% higher than 
the present rates except for a number 
of classifications for which an important 
proportion of the losses is under the 
United States Longshoremen’s & Har- 
bor Workers’ Compensation Act rather 
than the State Act, Commissioner Bis- 
son explained. For these classifications 
the rate revisions range from no in- 
crease to a 5.6% increase. 

The new rates will apply to all new 
and renewal policies effective on and 
after December 1, 1954. Premiums for 
all existing policies, except those for 
which the normal expiration date is on 
or before December 31, 1954, will be 
increased by the applicable percentage. 

Mr. Bisson said that the higher rates 
result solely from the increases in bene- 
fits prescribed by the new Rhode Island 
workmen’s compensation law. The new 
act, effective November 1, 1954, in- 
creased the maximum weekly compen- 
sation for total disability from $28 to 
$32, an increase of 14%. The minimum 
went from $15 to $17 per week, an in- 
crease of 13%. For permanent partial 
disability, maximum weekly payments 
were raised 22%, from $18 to $22 per 
week. The present maximum weekly 
compensation for fatal disability of $16 
to $20, varying according to dependency, 
rose to $18 to $22. 


Washburn on Hospital Ins. 
(Continued from Page 118) 


insured that the plan of insurance pur- 
chased is not intended to cover the 
whole cost of benefits. 

The new “major medical” concept is 
gaining public interest and momentum. It 
is natural to expect hospital insurance cov- 
erage to take such directions through com- 
petition, as coverage written in this manner 
can by its very nature give a better value 
of insurance protection to the buyer. 

am sure that many will agree that 
hospital insurance has completed its first 
phase of quite rapid growth and is current- 
ly in its second phase of transition to in- 
suring mechanisms, underwriting techniques 
and coverages which are basically sound 
and can thus offer in the long run the 
best insurance value for the dollars of 
insurance buyers. 
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Key employees and executives of 
modern business concerns provide 
permanent and profitable markets 
for Educators’ low cost “Key Man’ 
Plans of Accident and Sickness Insur- 
ance. These new broad form cover- 
ages, combining the liberal benefits 
heretofore available only in the 
typical individual policy, include 
A & H weekly indemnity, death and 
dismemberment and medica! reim- 
bursement. Consult us today. 


Mutual Insurance Company 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Operating in Pa., Ohio, Del., Md., Va., 
W.Va.,N.C.,S.C., Ga., Fla., Wash. D.C. 














FTC MEETING THIS WEEK 





17 Cos. Facing Complaint Charges Have 
Pre-Trial Conference With Commis- 
sion; Challenge Jurisdiction 

It is reliably reported that the 17 
\. & H. companies against whom FTC 
recently filed complaint charges for al- 
leged misuse of advertising held a pre- 
trial conference = week with the Com- 
mission in Washington. It was an off- 
the-record session. 

Printers’ Ink, the authoritative adver- 
tising weekly, forecast that these com- 
panies planned “united action” in juris- 
diction challenge to FTC. There was no 
verification of the rumor that 25 more 
companies would be cited. 


A. & H. Complaints 


(Continued from Page 113) 


(1) It is our considered opinion that 
the primary remedy for the A. & H. 
complaint situation lies almost wholly 
in the administrative area. Reduc- 
tion in the causes for compl: ints neces- 
sarily must come through the joint ef- 
forts of the particular companies in- 
volved and of the various Insurance 
Departments. The effective remedy lies 
here rather than in passage of new laws. 

(2) In making this remedial suggestion 
“we are not suggesting that redoubled 
efforts should not be made to secure 
passage of presently recommended uni- 
form laws. In addition to these, it is 
no doubt true that the agents’ qualifica- 
tion statutes in some _ states. need 
strengthening. 

“In the self-regulation area the Bu- 
reau of Accident & Health Underwriters 
and the Health & Accident Underwrit- 
ers Conference have adopted model 
codes for the guidance of member com- 
panies. This is a step forward. Certain 
other companies, not members of these 
two associations, have likewise acted. 

‘It is our hope that a detailed study 
of complaints such as your committee 
has just undertaken will be made pe- 
riodically to the end that you will have 
before you from time to time factual 
data which is both current and com- 
plete. Your present study made as of 
January and February, 1954, might well 
be supplemented by another study made 
as of January and February, 1955.” 
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Norman Green Named 
Secretary-Treasurer 


OF HOOSIER CASUALTY COMPANY 
Succeeds Late Arthur J. Wrege; Con- 
tinues as Manager of Sickness and 
Accident Department 

The Hoosier Casualty of Indianapolis 
has announced the election of C. Nor- 
man Green, as secretary-treasurer of the 
company, succeeding the late —— a. 
Wrege. In his new capacity Mr. Green 





C. NORMAN GREEN 


of the sickness 
Harold A. 


continues as manager 
and accident department with 
Moore as assistant manager. 

Mr. Green’s association with Hoosier 
Casualty began in 1921, prior to which 
time he had been with the Public Sav- 
ings Life and the American Central Life, 


now the American United. 
A veteran of World War I during 
which he served in the United States 


and Europe with an ambulance rariang f 
Mr. Green also served in World War 
classification specialist with = 
Army Air Force. Following his return 
from military service, he resumed the 
managership of the Hoosier’s A. & S. 
department which has grown from an 
annual premium volume of $553,000 in 
1944 to $3,826,000 in 1953. The 1954 vol- 
ume is expected to exceed $4,200,000. 
In addition to its A.&S operations 
in 11 states Hoosier Casualty writes 
automobile, general liability and plate 
insurance. As of December 3], 
the company had assets of $6,498,- 
_ with a policyholders’ surplus of 
2,272, It was organized in 1907 as a 
nutual company, began operating on a 
stock company basis in 1921, and is at 
present engaged in an expansion pro- 
gram pointed toward its 50th anniversary 


aS a 


glass 
1953, 
929 


which will be celebrated July 1, 1957. 
Active in Association Work 
During his career in the A. & S. busi- 


ness Mr. Green has been active in asso- 
ciation work at local and national levels. 
He served as secretary of the Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference, and 
as a member of the Conference social 
insurance committee. He is a charter 
member of the Indianapolis Association 
and later became president. 

He has participated in the activity of 
the National Association of Accident & 
Health Underwriters as executive board 


member, public relations chairman, 
chairman of A. & H. Week, and took 
part in A. & S. insurance courses at 


Indiana and P urdue Universities as com- 
mittee member and instructor. 

Other officers of Hoosier Casualty are 
V. M. Ray, president, Milo H. Doerfler, 
vice president, C. G. Bevis, manager of 
the liability department, Dale Whisler, 
manager of the automobile claim depart- 
ment, F. Taylor, manager, A. & S. 
benefit division and E. C. Acree, comp- 
troller. 


A. J. VOORHEES RETIRES 


Manager of Aetna C.&S. aoe 
Office Over 40 Yrs. With Co.; T. N. 
Snow His Successor 
A. J. Voorhees, manager of the Spring- 
field office of the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety Co., will retire December 31. He 
will be succeeded by Thomas L. Snow, 
formerly superintendent of agents at the 
company’s Boston office. 
Mr. Voorhees has been associated 
with the Aetna for more than 40 years, 
starting as a special agent at St. Paul. 
He served as superintendent of the 
A.&H. department at Springfield and 
then was manager of the company’s of- 
fices at Washington, D.C., and Albany, 
N.Y., before returning as manager of 

the Springfield office in 1942. 

Active in insurance and civic organi- 
zations, Mr. Voorhees is a former presi- 
dent of the Insurance Club of Wash- 
ington and a fellow of the Insurance 
Institute of America. He is a past presi- 
dent of the Springfield Rotary Club and 
served on the executive board of the 
Hampden Boy Scout Council. 

Mr. Snow, who has been connected 
with the Aetna since 1927, served as a 
field representative at Rochester, N. Y., 
and at Springfield before being named 
superintendent of agents at Boston, A 
native of Claremont, N. H., he is a direc- 
tor and former president of the Univer- 


Casualty-Surety Picture 


(Continued from Page 111) 


writers, the most frequently mentioned 


development of 1954 of a disturbing na- 
ture was the continued pressure for com- 
and the 

not as 
yet been able to agree upon a substitute 


insurance, 


pulsory automobile 
have 


fact that the companies 


affirmative program. 


In this connection, the introduction of 
weeks 
under an automo- 
personal protection 
to the insured—applying without regard 


a plan by the Travelers a few 
ago which provides, 


bile liability policy, 


to liability—is being well rec eiv ed in the 
field. This coverage, called 
personal protection” 
ten in California and the companv 
pects to introduce it in 
states in the near future. 

The Administration’s 
Federal health reinsurance 


proposal 
Was not 


“it may lend itself 


“motorists 
is now being writ- 
ex- 
additional 


for 
re- 
garded in a favorable light by some of 
those interviewed, as it was believed that 
to much misuse by 





sity of New Hampshire Alumni Associa- 


tion. 

Named to succeed Mr. 
perintendent of agents at 
Matthew A. McNally, Jr. 
Tufts College, Mr. 
Aetna in 1948 


Snow as 


su- 
Boston was 
A graduate of 
McNally joined the 
and has been serving as 
field representative at the Boston office. 


















Everyone wants to go the simplest, 
quickest way to the top. The way 
of many an agent is made smooth- 
er by the support he gets from the 
companies he represents. Peerless 
offers a wide variety of saleable 
coverages and unique sales helps 
to facilitate bringing each sale to 
a fast, profitable closing. 






welfare plan programs.” 
Fidelity-Surety Developments 


Favorable developments from the fidel- 
ity-surety standpoint are summarized 
as follows: 

1. The three-year cycle in the fidelity 
bond line this year has enabled the com- 
panies to increase their fidelity writings. 

Making available to all banks and 
savings and loan associations the so- 
called discovery principle for determi- 
ning the sureties’ liability. 

3. Promulgation of a special form of 
bond providing coverage for savings 
banks against dishonesty and misappro- 
priation of funds by their mortage serv- 
icing contractors. Explaining the effect 
of this form, a Baltimore president says: 
“It will enable the bank to look to 
the surety on its current bond for any 
loss discovered while that bond is in 
effect regardless of when the loss actu- 
ally occurred.” 

4. Continuation of the construction 
boom which has reached a new high 
peak and which shows no signs of abate- 
ment. 


Concerned Over Fidelity Experience 


Of chief concern to the fidelity bond 
people is the continued unsatisfactory 
experience this year in the bank fidel- 
ity line. Losses are increasing in fre- 
quency and amounts and, in addition to 
dishonesty losses, bank hold-ups (which 
all but disappeared many years ago when 
the FBI broke up most of the organized 
bandit gangs) have reappeared. They 
are becoming a serious factor almost 
countrywide. It is because of this un- 
favorable trend that the home office 
people are urging the state authorities 
to grant them fair and adequate rate 
increases in the fidelity line. 


Outlook for 1955 


Looking ahead to 1955, it seems fair 
to predict that the premium volume in 
both casualty and surety lines will con- 
tinue to show a moderate rate of in- 
crease. If increased claim costs do not 
accelerate, the year should produce at 
least as much underwriting profit as in 
1954. 

Competition will certainly be in evi- 
dence to a greater degree than this 
year. It is for this reason that the com- 
panies do not anticipate as much of 
an increase in production as has been 
made this year. 

Fidelity premium volume will, of course, 
fall off as compared with 1954 because 
next year is an “off” year in the three 
year premium cycle. However, surety 
premium volume should be as good, if 
not better, than this year due largely 
to the Federal and state highway pro- 
grams. 

One Hartford executive makes the 
following summation of the 1955 picture, 
giving reasons why he thinks an under- 
writing profit will be made on most 
casualty-surety lines: 

“Based on the present swing from 
excessive verdicts, the outlook for 1955 
should be good. The Nationz! Associa- 
tion of Compensation Claimants’ Attor- 
neys is becoming more active, and of 
course will make every effort to keep 
what they term the ‘adequate award’ be- 
fore the public. Notwithstanding this, 
a genuine effort is being made to com- 
bat the movement by such other legal 
organizations as the American Bar As- 
sociation and International Association 
of Insurance Counsel. Most top claim 
men and attorneys in the insurance field 
are somewhat optimistic, feeling that an 
underwriting profit should be had on this 
type of business the coming year. 

“On fidelity and surety side, we would 
expect the experience to continue about 
the same with possibly more surety 
losses on the smaller contractors and 
especially the subcontractors, as some 
of them seem to be hungrier for busi- 
ness, and are bidding too low or too 
close. 

“Over-all the 1955 bonding results will 
largely depend upon economic and politi- 
cal developments. We expect fidelity 
business to continue close to the border- 
line, and with careful underwriting, sure- 
ty business should develop a good under- 
writing profit.” 
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HIS is a question you should ask every 
one of your clients and prospects with 
children, And it’s one for which you 
can provide the answer! 


‘Thousands of bright, ambitious young Ameri- 
cans deserve the chance of a college education. 
Unfortunately, when. the time comes, they will be 
unable to go to college because their families 
- simply do not have enough money to send them 
there. But you can do something moat this. 


- You can start your clients. now on a Travelers 
, ‘Life Insurance Plan which will make certain that 





they will have enough money set aside to cover 
everything—clothing, board, tuition—by the time 
their children reach college age. 


You can recommend a choice of several Trav- 
elers policies to fulfill this plan, depending on 
your prospect’s income, the present age of his 
children, and the type of college he may have in 


mind. 


Making sure of the money for college is a power- 
ful argument for Life insurance, and with a Trav- 
elers Educational Life Insurance Plan, you can be 
sure of satisfying your prospect’s needs. 
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The London & Lancashire Insurance Company, Ltd. 


London @& Lancashire Indemnity Company 
Law Union & Rock Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Standard Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. Fie Dept) 
Safeguard Insurance Company 


Orient Insurance Company 
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Departmental Offices at 


Hartford, New York, Offering a complete and dependable 


Chicago and San Francisco country-wide service to local 
Agents and Brokers 





